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VAHAN NAVASSARDIAN 


(1886-1956) 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


on —"9 


Re June 25, 1956 issue of Houssaper, 


ue Armenian language newspaper of 
Cairo, Egypt, official organ of the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation, carried on 
its front page in blazing letters the follow- 
ing shocking news: 


To all Armenians of the dispersion, all bodies 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, to 
all comrades far and near and to all friends: It 
is with deep sorrow and anguish of the heart 
that we announce the sudden passing of Vahan 
Navassardian (1886-1956) — great patriot, in- 
corruptible public servant and great journalist — 
which took place yesterday, Sunday, June 24, 
1956, at noon, in the Greek Hospital of Cairo 
where he had been moved at 8 A.M. that morn- 


ing. 
Overnight the news was flashed to all 
parts of the world and a pall of black 


sorrow descended upon all patriotic Ar- 
menians. Its unexpectedness was as stun- 
ning as the ensuing pain and the sense 
of a great loss was intense and full of 
anguish. Suddenly there was a great out- 
pouring of sympathetic sorrow in the form 
of telegrams, articles and editorial pane- 
gyrics extolling the departed man’s past 
services to his nation and his organization. 
The supreme board of the ARF mourned 
him as a patriot, a robust journalist and 
an intrepid public servant. With his pass- 
ing the Armenian people had lost “the flag- 
bearer of the Armenian National Covenant 
of the past 35 years who had inspired the 
masses with the faith of final victory.” 
He was eulogized as a tireless, incorrupt- 


(3) 
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ible and vigorous public servant and leader 
who educated generations in the ideals of 
the Armenian Revolution and inspired them 
with his living example. A hero of hard 
work in his life time and a victim of hard 
work in his death. A vigilant guardian of 
Armenian verities who never knew any 
weakening, any faltering nor retreat, and 
to whom weakening meant retreat, and 
retreat meant defeat. 

This tribute, at once spontaneous and 
genuine, was not without validity. There 
was practically not one area of public ser- 
vice to which Navassardian did not bring 
the magic touch of his brilliant personality. 
He was party organizer, editor, lecturer, ed- 
ucator, mayor, member of the Armenian 
Parliament, political leader, and for the last 
decade he was the motive power of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation as 
member and as executive secretary of its 
supreme body. 

In a period of great moral decline and 
national disintegration following two world 
wars, disastrous especially for the Arme- 
nian people, when the achievment of the 
Armenian Revolution was wiped out with 
one stroke and the colossal Armenian sac- 
rifice went down the drain, when the In- 
dependent Republic of Armenia was crush- 
ed between twin culprits and the historic 
Armenian homeland was partitioned be- 
tween the Turk and the Soviet, when vir- 
tuous men were being executed as crim- 
inals and the scum of society became the 
leaders, when the Armenian nation was 
being corrupted by the Marxian ideology 
and the arena was crawling with the rene- 
gades, the traitors, the sycophants, the para- 
sites and the slimy reptiles, Navassardian, 
together with a few rare Armenian pala- 
dins, stood like a rock against the onslaughts 
of Communism, and with the force of his 
personality, his strong will power and 
his indomitable faith in the nobility of 
his people managed to uphold the spritual 


integrity of his beloved organization, the 
Dashnaktzutioun, and to keep the Arme- 
nian ship of state on an even keel. 

We know a good deal more about the 
latter part of the life of Vahan Navassard- 
ian than about the details of his early life 
and his biographers are apologetic on this 
point, reminding the reader that while 
Vahan was very voluble about others, he 
was very reticent and modest about himself. 
A general glance at his life story will, how- 
ever, prove that after his elementary and 
advanced education his rise in public life 
was swift and almost meteoric until he 
reached the heights of political leadership 
which he was destined to retain to the end 
of his life. 

The son of a munificent family, Vahan 
Navassardian was born on November 15, 
1886, in the City of Shoushi, the Province 
of Karabagh (Mountainous Armenia). 
When he was still an infant he lost his 
father, a merchant who was in Turkmenistan 
on business, and with the resultant loss of 
the entire family wealth the burden of 
caring for the two little orphans, Vahan 
and his little sister Hamest, fell upon the 
frail shoulders of his widowed mother. 

At the behest of his mother, Vahan re- 
ceived his elementary education in the 
local Armenian parochial schools of Shoushi 
after which he went first to Tiflis and then 
to a Junior College of Baku. While a stu- 
dent here, his biographers relate an in- 
cident which brings out a significant trait 
of Vahan’s character. One day one of his 
professors insulted him by calling him 
“Armyashka” — the customary Russian in- 
sult which literally means “little Armenian” 
— and Vahan caused a sensation in the 
college by slapping his professor right in 
sight of his students. 

Having graduated from the Junior Col- 
lege of Baku with high honors Vahan now 
entered the Commercial Institute in St. 
Petersburg where he specialized in Political 
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and Social Sciences. While a student both 
in Baku and St. Petersburg he was active in 
students’ circles as member of students’ as- 
sociations and started to contribute articles 
on public and national issues to practically 
all the Dashnak newspapers. 


At the invitation of his hometown, for 
two years, 1913-1914, he served as both 
principal and teacher of Russian language 
in the local school, meanwhile acting as 
leader in all national and party activities 
of his hometown, During World War I he 
published his first work entitled “Why We 
Supported the War” which was an answer 
to the Social Democrats who severely criti- 
cized the participation of the Armenian 
Volunteer battalions in the war and launch- 
ed undue attacks on the policies of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation for hav- 
ing espoused the Allied cause. 


His intellectual precocity and his apti- 
tude for positions of leadership is indicated 
by the fact that at the early age of 19 he 
was elected a member of the ARF Central 
Committee of Baku, one of the most in- 
fluential regions of the Dashnak organiza- 
tion at the time, and at the funeral of 
Khrimian Hairik, the venerable and wor- 
shipful Armenian Catholicos, in 1907, he 
was one of only two orators, §. Kukunian 
representing the old generation, and he 
representing the young generation. 


In 1916 he was invited to the Gevorgian 
Theological Seminary of Etchmiadzin as an 
instructor, a position which he filled until 
the Institute was closed in 1917 as a result 
of the dislocations caused by the war. The 
same year he was married to Miss Hercilia 
Saroukhanian, a close relative of the noted 
Hunchak patriot Mardik Saroukhanian who 
was executed by the Turks for his revolu- 
tionary activities. The nuptials were offic- 
iated over by Bishop Garegin Hovsepian, 
the late Catholicos of the Cilician See, who 
at the time was Dean of the Gevorgian 


Seminary. Out of this union was born one 
son, Beglar Navassardian. 

Toward the latter part of 1917 he went 
to Tiflis to assume the duties of Editor of 
the newspaper “Horizon.” Thereafter, dur- 
ing the two years of the Russian revolution 
when the country was in a state of flux 
he filled a number of responsible posts in 
Etchmiadzin, Erivan and Tiflis. During 
the period of the Independent Republic of 
Armenia (1918-1921) he served as member 
of the Parliament, one of the leaders of the 
Dashnak faction of the Parliament, a mem- 
ber of the Seym (Diet) of the Caucasian 
Confederation (Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan), and in 1919 he became editor 
of the Armenian language newspaper 
“Harach” of Erivan. 

After the downfall of the Independent 
Republic he spent a brief time in Istanbul 
and Berlin. In 1922 he moved to Egypt as 
party field worker and as editor of “Hous- 
saper”, official organ of the Dashnak Party. 
Thanks to his indefatigable efforts, the bi- 
weekly Houssaper was in time converted 
into a daily, expanded in size and circula- 
tion, which has flourished ever since as 
the most authentic and widely-spread Ar- 
menian newspaper of the Middle East. 
Since then his name has been identified 
with the newspaper which to date bears 
the impress of his personality. 

Simultaneous with his association with 
Houssaper, Vahan Navassardian served his 
party as leader and custodian of the or- 
ganization in the capacity of both mem- 
ber and executive secretary of the supreme 
executive body of Dashnaktzutioun, until 
the time of his death. 

He was a prolific writer as journalist, 
author and dialectician of the Armenian 
cause. As a journalist he was formidable in 
his ability to amass and to marshal the ma- 
terial which he used to crush his enemies 
— the foes of Dashnakzutioun and the 
Armenian people. He developed a style 
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which no other one could imitate, some- 
what ill-disciplined and rambling, yet iri- 
descently florid, sparkling, incisive and 
murderous to the opposition. Many of his 
editorials were reprinted in Dashnak news- 
papers. His exhaustive documentation, 
sparkling repartee, cutting sarcasm and 
murderous logic kept the opposition at a 
respectful distance and protected the ram- 
parts of the Armenian citadel. 

He left behind a voluminous amount of 
literature in the form of editorials, docu- 
mentary articles, pamphlets and _ books, 
some of which, such as his ruthless exposi- 
tion of the Communist evil, bear the stamp 
of permanence, some proved transitory by 
virtue of views and conclusions which hap- 
pened to be incompatible with the reality, 
but all of which was colorful and was avidly 
read at the time as burning issues of the 
hour. His most important works are: “The 
Future of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration,” 1924, pp. 288; “The Straits,” 1947, 
pp. 477; “Bolshevism and Dashnaktzutioun,” 
1949, pp. 673; and “The Soul of Ideas,” 
1951, pp. 230. 

Impressive as he was as a writer, he was 
an even better speaker. He was the orator 
par excellence. He had that rare combina- 
tion of personality and word, the perfect 
amalgamation of the exquisite sentence and 
the passion of the soul which either electri- 
fied his audiences or held them spellbound. 
This ability in him was largely responsible 
for the authority and leadership which he 
exercised on a large mass of the Armenian 
people for many years. 

Far more than the spell of his pen and 
tongue, however, it was his character which 
left an imperishable imprint on all those 
who came to know him. The two engrossing 
passions of his character were his fervent 
worship of his people and his inflexible 
conviction in the role of Dashnaktzutioun 
as the noblest offspring of the Armenian 
people and as its destined liberator. His 


faith in the destiny of the Armenian people 
was indestructible. 

“Like Raffis madman,” writes one of his 
biographers, “Vahan Navassardian madly 
loved his persecuted people, the Armenian 
literature, and his oft-tortured fatherland, 
and for the liberation of that fatherland 
he sacrificed his life.” 

To him, his people was the greatest of 
all peoples. On December 3, 1950, on the 
occasion of the 60th anniversary of Dash- 
naktzutioun, quoting from the Prophet 
Jeremiah, Navassardian gave utterance to 
the following inspired sentiment: 

“Do not be at all surprised if in the 
struggle of tomorrow many of those who are 
stronger than we should go under while the 
Armenian people rise from out the ashes 
to regain the mastery of its land. Fear not, 
O little flock, the world knows nothing of 
your history which is so full of deeds of 
valor; you yourself do not know yourself. 
You have managed to survive through mil- 
lenniums by the sheer force of your inner 
powers, your wisdom and your genius; and 
you shall live forever. 

“Be valiant and brave as you always 
were on the long, bloody road of your his- 
toric past, cling to the faith which proved 
to be the rock of your existence. Never 
abandon the glorious flag bequeathed to 
you by your heroic struggle, on the happy 
day of May 28, 1918. 

“Never forget that you are one of the 
elect in the company of great nations. You 
are small in numbers, but great and invine- 
ible with your native treasures. There are 
nations who are your equal in worth, but 
there is no nation nobler than you in all this 
world. Let us face the future with courage, 
resolution and faith. Let not doubt cloud 
our vision and let not the lack of faith de- 
bilitate our energies. The day of days shall 
come, and on that day of glory, together 
with the immortal souls of our myriad 
martyrs, we shall celebrate our victory in 
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our own homeland — in our free, united 
and independent Armenia.” 

Shavarsh Nardouni, the noted Armenian 
writer, writing in Houssaper, epitomized 
the life and the credo of Vahan Navassard- 
ian in the following memorable words: 

“Thus spoke to us Vahan Navassardian, 
and he had no other word. And there is 
no other word which is more precious to 
us than the ‘royal word’: 

“To keep the princely Armenian people 
always princely. This people is not a beg- 
gar at the doors of the nations. This peo- 
ple is not a butterfly which flutters among 
the ruins. It is not a chick which cuddles 
under the wings of the great. This people 
is not a bandit which battens itself on the 
fat of the weak. Does not steal from the 
others, does not feed upon the property of 
its neighbors. Endowed with limitless crea- 
tive abilities, it brings the fruit of its labor 
to the altar of civilization, to the glory of 
the highest ideals of mankind. 

“The Armenian people, proud of its 
glorious culture, has come into the world 
a prince, has stridden across the pages of 
history as a prince, and it demands its 
fatherland not as a favor but as a right — 
a debt which civilized mankind owes to 
it, if you please. 

“The Armenian people is not the people 
to be offered a language, to be taught the 
alphabet of civilization, to be granted the 
right to self-rule. It is not a people to be 
turned over to the care of a foster mother, 
nor is it an unbaptized people; it has a 
name and a glorious history. The Arme- 
nian people is princely because it possesses 
a princely language; it is a prince because 
it possesses a record; it is a prince because 
it possesses an independent past. The Ar- 
menian people is known to the centuries.” 

Vahan Navassardian was the uncom- 
promising champion of a united, free and 
independent Armenia. To him a united and 
free Armenia which embraced only the Ar- 


menian territories of the Caucasus was in- 
comprehensible; it was the denial of the 
Turkish-Armenian cause. An Armenia with- 
ou Vaspourakan, Taron and Karin, to him, 
was the bearayal of our millions of martyrs 
and our limitless sacrifices. 

With the Soviet takeover of Armenia in 
1921 when the Armenian cause was buried 
it was Dashnaktzutioun alone which stood 
firm on the ramparts, and in the ensuing 
sacred struggle Vahan Navassardian was al- 
ways in the front ranks. Especially during 
the past decade he put new content into 
Armenian national demands. With his num- 
erous publications — articles and books — 
he created a New Codebook, an irreplace- 
able compass to the devotees of the Arme- 
nian Cause and a living nightmare to the 
enemies of the Armenian people. 


The second passion which engrossed the 
life of Vahan Navassardian was his beloved 
organization Dashnaktzutioun. It is related 
that once Khrimian Hairik, the worshipful 
Armenian Catholicos, called the Dashnak- 
tzuioun “the knighthood of the Armenian 
people.” This, Vahan Navassardian, fan- 
atically believed. To him Dashnaktzutioun 
was the finest and noblest part of the Arme- 
nian people, the finest manifestation of the 
human individual in his dignity, manhood, 
honor, courage, valor, heroism, love of free- 
dom and independence, and the spirit of 
infinite sacrifice — the organization which 
was destined to liberate the Armenian peo- 
ple. He believed in the historic mission of 
Dashnaktzutioun with a fanaticism which 
approached the cult worship. 

And in this his all-engulfing obssession 
Navassardian seems to be supported by the 
facts. After the disastrous moral havoc of 
two world wars and after the irreparable 
ravages of Soviet regime among the Arme- 
nians, even today when practically all the 
organized factions of the Armenian com- 
munity — the Ramgavars, the Hunchaks, 
the “Progressive” Communists, the Arme- 
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nian General Benevolent Union, the 
Knights of Vardan, and a large segment of 
the Armenian clergy have renounced the 
faith and have gone over to the Soviet, the 
only Armenian organization which has had 
the moral courage to defy the Soviet, 
to line up with the free world and 
to take an uncompromising stand on the 
incontrovertible Armenian claims of a com- 
pletely free, united and independent Ar- 
menia is Dashnaktzuioun, the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 

His biographers relate an incident which 
brings out Navassardian’s early stand on 
the hectic question of nationalism versus 
socialism. In August of 1917 the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation held an emer- 
gency regional conference in Tiflis. These 
were the days when the Russian armies 
were deserting the Caucasian front at the 
orders of Lenin, forcing the complete evac- 
uation of the Turkish Armenian territories 
and confronting the Armenian people with 
the defense of the front against the Turkish 
onslaught. 

The rise of the Communist regime in 
Russia had completely disrupted the Ar- 
menian plans of liberation. Many of the 
young people had been infected by the “So- 
cialist” doctrine and the question of a 
choice between “Socialism” and nationalism 
had injected a discordant note into the 
plans and the operations of the Armenian 
Revolutionaries. It was these questions that 
the conference had to consider and take a 
final stand. 

There was an unusual excitement in the 
conference hall, conflicting ideas and pas- 
sions crowding one another for the ascend- 
ency. Many novitate Dashnaks, having don- 
ned the leftists purple, were openly derid- 
ing the oldtimers. The foreign ideology had 
clouded their brains and consciences and, 
intoxicated by the Socialist Revolution, they 
had forgotten the voice of the fatherland. 

“The solution of all difficult problems can 


be found in the smelter of socialism; the 
raft of salvation for all the nations can be 
sought only in the victory of the Soviets!” 

Thus expatiated the novitiate hotheads. 
In vain did sane minds, Nicol Aghbalian 
and Reuben Darbinian, try to point out 
the disastrous consequences of a commu- 
nist victory to the Armenian cause. 

“The world revolution (proletarian), 
having shattered the universal tyranny of 
capitalism, will demolish Europe which be- 
trayed the Armenian cause so perfidiously. 
We already are lost, now is the turn of the 
world. We have nothing to lose in a world 
revolution,” another hothead harrangued. 

Finally a pale handsome youth with dis- 
heveled hair took the podium, greeted 
vociferously by the leftists. He spoke in a 
voice which was powerful, melodious and 
enchanting, rising from the fire of his 
blood. He articulated his thoughts in a rich, 
fluent and impeccable Armenian. He prais- 
ed Socialism as the most advanced and 
noblbest manifestation of democracy. 

“It is not an immobile and unchanging 
dogma but an incessantly developing course 
which leads mankind to the full emancipa- 
tion of the individual and the nation. Where 
there is repression there can be no freedom, 
and where there is no freedom there cannot 
be even a trace of socialism. 

“The economic emancipation to which 
socialism strives is either a sham or an il- 
lusion, if it is not accompanied with free- 
dom. Freedom of the individual, and free- 
dom of the nation! The warp and woof of 
all social doctrines are the nations. The 
nation is an eternal and fundamental verity. 
The doctrine which denies nationality is 
the champion of tyranny, and not freedom. 
Socialism is for the nation, and not the 
nation for socialism.” 

The speaker continued for a half hour, 
extolling the Armenian genius, its mission 
to civilization, and made a supreme appeal 
for self-dedication. The entire hall was 
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silent, as if fascinated by the spell of his 
eloquence. Then he addressed himself to 
the leftists: 

“I am a dedicated socialist, but I want 
to tell you, I declare from this Dashnak 
pulpit at this supreme hour, if socialism 
is coming, even with its miracles and mar- 
vels of the paradise, to build its paradise 
on the grave of the Armenian people, [ 
shall declare myself its inveterate enemy.” 

The speaker of these words was Vahan 
Navassardian. He did not perhaps realize 
at the time the full import of his words, 
because even in his passion, he was in- 
consciously giving expression to a policy 
which has clung to the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation to this day as regards 
the relative merits of socialism and nation- 
alism, indicating that, in a choice between 
the two, Dashnaktzutioun would never at 
any price relinquish its loyalties to the 
principle of individual and national free- 
dom in the interests of a socialism which, 
in the light of today, has developed into 
Communism which is the scourge of man- 
kind. 

Although amenable to the appeal of mo- 
dernism insofar as it promoted national and 
organizational improvement, Navassardian 
was a conservative at heart and a firm be- 
liever in old virtues. There is an interest- 
ing incident connected with his life which 
illustrates this point. 

Some years ago during a World Congress 
of the ARF ® one of the delegates, a veteran 
of an imposing record, was severely criticiz- 
ing the Dashnak leadership for stubbornly 
clinging to old and outmoded national tradi- 
tions. He was blaming the Dashnak leaders 
for never losing an opportunity to inculcate 
in others reverence toward those traditional 
values. 

“We have clung to these old supersti- 


* Supreme legislative and policy making body 
of the ARF which convenes every four years. 
This body elects the ARF Bureau. 


tions long enough,” the delegate raved. “In 
this age of progress the veneration of old, 
fossilized and shopworn traditions doom 
us to stagnation. Life is being revolution- 
ized with the flight of technological inven- 
tions. New and complex conditions and new 
demands have made their emergence. We 
are forced to meet these new demands if 
Dashnaktzutioun is to remain robust, re- 
juvenescent and youthful, to realize its 
sacred mission with honor and success.” 

This solicitous and well-meaning delegate 
scarcely had finished when Vahan Navas- 
sardian sprang to his feet like one who had 
been stung by a scorpion and addressing 
himself to the veteran delegate, asked him 
with biting sarcasm: 

“You mean to tell us that our national 
and party traditions are outmoded because 
they are old? Is that what you are trying 
to convey to us? Are not the ten command- 
ments old? Are not the Bible and the Scrip- 
tures and their traditions likewise old? Why 
do you worship them with such fanatical 
devotion?My dear comrade, all these are 
old but they are not shopworn, they are 
not outmoded, they have not lost their taste. 
Antiquity, with the seal of eternity, is the 
confirmation of their value, their perman- 
ence and their inexhaustible source of pow- 
er. The ferment of what you call develop- 
ment and progress is to be found in those 
so-called old values. The lie, the sham, the 
corruption and the decadence are to be 
sought in the new morals, the new customs 
and the new conceptions of the civilized 
world. We shall keep, we shall reverently 
preserve the old which you reject and per- 
secute because the new can come into 
fruition only through the contribution of the 
old.” 

Two things were inseparable from Vahan 
Navassardian: the Armenian Grabar (class- 
ical) Bible and the Haikazian hand dic- 
tionary. These two holy books never left 
his desk to his dying day. To him the 
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Grabar Bible was an Armenian book, the 
creation of the Armenian genius, with the 
perfection of its style, its linguistic beauty 
and harmony and with its finished artistry. 
Often he would read out loud whole pages 
from it with boundless rapture. He read 
his hand dictionary just like his Bible, not 
by way of looking up an unfamiliar Arme- 
nian word but as reading matter in order 
to increase his vocabulary. To him, every 
Armenian word carried an historical con- 
notation, each with a color, a flavor and a 
smell of its own. The Armenian words, he 
maintained, are not mere symbols; they 
are the Armenian soil, the history, the 
legend, the tradition, the very blood of the 
people. 

Some of his biographers have attempted 
to ascribe to him qualities and attributes 
so incapable of being reduced to rational 
analysis as to render him a mysteriously 
great persanality. 

“To understand Vahan Navassardian,” 
one biographer ventures extravagantly, 
“one needs the intervention of something 
stronger than time and duration; one need- 
ed the power of communication, And since 
he combined in his person the good and 
the bad conductors, there were those who 
never knew him and there were many who 
knew him well.” 

“Freezingly cold and scorchingly hot,” 
was another characterization, “He loved in- 
finitely and hated beyond measure.” “A 
man of contradictory extremes.” “He was 
immeasurably unforgiving, and limitlessly 
forgiving.” “He ceased to be a person and 
became a concept, a dogma, a motto.” “He 
was not an Armenian, he was Armenian- 
ism.” “He was not a Dashnak; he was Dash- 
naktzuitoun;” “He was not an Armenian by 
birth; he was an Armenian from nature.” 

“He was not a partiot, was not a wor- 
shipper of the fatherland, and I may even 
say that he was not a fanatic for the father- 
land. All these words, to us strong, were 
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very weak for him. He was something more 
than all this, over and above all this. He 
was a cultist of the Fatherland. The fa- 
therland, as well as the Armenian people, 
was not an affection for him, was not a wor- 
ship, was not a passion; it was a religion in 
the full sense of the word.” 

Such intemperate exuberance, of course, 
derives from innate Armenian generosity. 
The Armenians are noted for their paucity 
of appreciation of the living and their com- 
mensurate extravagance in their adulation 
of the dead. There is a popular Armenian 
adage epitomizing this peculiar psychology 
which runs: “You go die then come back 
and I will love you.” 


The fact is there was nothing mysterious 
nor enigmatic about Vahan Navasardian. 
He had his virtues and foibles like any 
other common mortal. He had his likes and 
dislikes, his loves and hatreds, his affections 
and his antipathies, his capacity for rising 
to sublime spiritual heights and his equal 


ease for succumbing to human weaknesses. 
He was neither a saint nor a superman, He 
was very much a man; he was essentially 
human, And herein lay his greatness, be- 
cause, being human, he was capable of 
rising to great heights. He was different 
from the ordinary man only in the intensity 
of his passions. He loved intensely and he 
hated intensely, and generally, what he 
hated was the evil in men. It was this in- 
tensity of passion which made him stand’ 
out as a man of character. 

He erred many times, and we would’ 
have been surprised if he had never erred. 
But whenever he saw the light he was 
magnificent in his championship of the- 
right principle, the right policy, and the 
right course of action, far superior to those 
who were the original champions of these: 
principles. 

His greatest worth, the record proves, 
was his great personality, as well as his 
character, which, at a period of great moral! 
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and spiritual decline following the loss of 
the Independent Republic of Armenia, 
when the alien Marxian ideology was work- 
ing havoc among the Armenian people he, 
together with a few other Armenian stal- 
warts, managed to salvage much of the 
wreckage by maintaining the spiritual in- 
tegrity of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration — the only Armenian organization 
which did not renounce the faith. 

The weight of the years and the relent- 
less pressure of his work weighed heavily 
on his frail shoulders and as the grim 
reaper carried away the last remnants of 
the second generation pioneers of the Ar- 
menian Revolution — the Roubens, the 
Ohandjanians, Nicol Aghbalians, the Lipa- 
rits and the Ipekians, his spirit was crushed. 
The death of General Dro was the most 
cruel blow of all. It seems that after Dro’s 
death he did not care to live, nor did he 
long survive. Within a few months he fol- 
lowed his beloved companion in arms to 
join the Armenian immortals. 

He was given a magnificent funeral on 
Sunday, June 30, at the Gregory the Illum- 
inator Armenian church of Cairo, officiated 
by His Eminence Archbishop Mampre 
Siroonian, Prelate of the Egyptian Diocese 
of the Armenian Church, following which 
his body was laid to rest at the All Saints 
Cemetery of Heliopolis. After the cere- 
monies the huge multitude, standing bare- 
headed and reverential, sang the strains of 
the Armenian National hymn: 


Everywhere death’s the same, 

Man shall die but once; 

But blessed be he who gives his life 
For his nation’s freedom’s sake. 


He left behind to mourn his loss his 
widow Madame Hercelia, his son Beglar 
and the latter’s wife Acabi Navassardian, 
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as well as a host of admirers and friends. 

Nothing, perhaps, would be a more fitting 
epitaph on Vahan Navasardian than to con- 
clude this sketch by presenting here his 
last will and testament to the Armenian 
people, taken from his work “Bolshevism 
and Dashnaktzutioun”, under the caption 
of “Why We Continue the Struggle?” 

“Why do we keep up the fight. Why 
do we not lay down our arms and surrender 
to Bolshevism, conditionally or uncondi- 
tionally? Why do we prefer to be persecut- 
ed, to wear out our lives in exile or in Com- 
munist dungeons, but never to disarm, 
never to bow the knee before tyranny? 
Why are we so relentless, so uncompromis- 
ing, so stubborn in our stand? 

“We were always thus. What we squeez- 
ed out of our veins during the past sixty 
years on the thorny road to our liberation 
was not ink; it was blood. It was not water 
but the red fluid from our souls which 
sanctifies the victim and his covenant in 
the eyes of the people which has hearkened 
to the voice of God. 

“And what was that covenant? 

“To see the Fatherland liberated. To see 
it independent. To see it united. No longer 
to see blood and tears in Armenian eyes. 
To insure the Armenian peasant his just 
earning. To enable the devout Christian 
to worship his God without fear. To shatter 
the chains on Armenian thinking. To eman- 
cipate the Armenian language from its 
shackles. To enable the Armenian genius 
freely to flourish and create in a free father- 
land. To make Armenia a land of the free. 

“Let us continue the fight lest the rust 
of slavery corrodes the soul of our ancient 
and brave Armenian people. 

“This is a holy war and all our victims 
who fall on the bloody road of our struggle 


are our saints.” 
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Introduction 


the problems associated with the teach- 
ES ing of a second language in the Unit- 
ed States are mentioned in the works of 
linguists, psychologists, educators and other 
specialists. Problems in teaching English to 
Bilinguals in the United States have also 
been the objects of study, but to this writ- 
ers knowledge, nothing has been done in 
the investigation of problems of teaching 
an ancestral tongue to bilinguals.1 When 
the “second language” to be taught happens 
to be one less well known than the cus- 
tomary French, Spanish, German (and re- 
cently, Russian, Italian and Portugese), we 
venture into relatively virgin fields.? Still 
more complex is the situation encountered 
in the teaching to the generations once or 
twice removed, of an ancestral mother- 
tongue, when it happens to be a little 
known or exotic language. 
Armenian is one of these ancient, yet 


1K. M. Cook, Opportunities for Preparation of 
Teachers of Children of Minority Groups, Pamph- 
let #77, U. S. Dept. of Interior, Project in Re- 
search in Universities, U. S. Gove., Washington, 
1937. 

2 The venture into language teaching made by 
the Army during World War II set a precedent. 
Unlimited funds, concentrated study, and best 
qualified teachers assured its success. W. R. Park- 
er, The National Interest and Foreign Languages, 
‘Washington, 1954, p.61. 


far from dead, languages, whose present 
day teaching is fraught with the compound- 
ed problems hinted at above, plus the finan- 
cial one of limited resources, which hampers 
a complete study of the conditions involved. 


Problems involved in teaching Armenian 
parallel the problems involved in teaching 
any language. 

Problems involved in teaching Armenian 
to Americans parallel the problems involved 
in teaching a second language to those con- 
versant with English. 


Problems involved in teaching Armenian 
to Americans of Armenian descent are 
much more complicated and complex since 
there are many more factors involved. This 
problem many be said to parallel in part, 
the problems involved in teaching two 
languages simultaneously, and the psycho- 
logical situation encountered with having 
two mother-tongues and the concomitant 
divided loyalties. 


The problem of teaching Armenian in 
the United States has occupied the thoughts 
of Armenian educators and leaders ever 
since the World War I period. This marked 
the years when Armenians who had come 
to these shores originally for economic and 
political reasons, gave up their hopes of 
returning to the fatherland, and began to 


(12) 
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think about sinking roots in the United 
States. 

The earlier immigrants adapted them- 
selves to the culture of the new world at a 
much slower pace than the later arrivals. 
Two reasons for this phenomenon were: 
(1) the reluctance of United States society 
to accept the newcomers,* and (2) the 
resistance of the immigrants themselves to 
the culture of the new world, because of 
their intention to return to their homeland 
as soon as all danger there had passed.* 


These earlier immigrants, therefore — 
mostly male — were not disposed to marry, 
raise families, acquire real estate, or in 
any other way assume any responsibilities 
which would hinder their mobility once re- 
access to Armenia was made feasible. 


In time, there were some who did make 
visits home in brief periods of political 
calm, married, and returned to the United 
States with wives. There were also many 
“picture brides” — Armenian girls who came 
to the United States under the sponsorship 
of relatives who had arranged marriages 
for them with bachelors tired of single 
blessedness and restaurant (or their own) 
cooking. 

The native born children of these unions 
grew up with Armenian as their mother- 
tongue, and learned English outside the 
home, from non-Armenian speaking play- 
mates and at school. Often the only play- 
mates these children had were other first 
generation native Americans of Armenian 
parentage like themselves, either because 
their families tended to make their homes 
in so-called “Armenian” neighborhoods, or 
because their parents restricted their friend- 
ships to Armenian speaking playmates.® 


3A. H. Sachaklian, “Report on the Armenians 
in U. S.,” Episcopal Church Report, Boston, 1913. 
4 The Turks subjected the Armenians to mass 


genocide in 1895-96 and 1915. S. es The 
Armenian Community, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955. pp. 130-31. , 

5 Einar Haugen remarks about this phenomen- 
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The average Armenian immigrant parent 
of American born children was especially 
anxious that the language, and through it 
the Armenian heritage be transmitted to 
succeeding generations, to “save” them 
from assimilation (loss of identity). 

As the children of Armenian immigrants 
began to represent a considerable group in 
number, classes in Armenian language were 
initiated for the perpetuation of this facility, 
and the preservation of the national iden- 
tity. The Armenians, harassed for centuries 
in their homeland by forces opposing their 
national and religious views, were dismayed 
to realize that nothing in the past had com- 
pared with the passive assimilatory forces 
at work in the new world. 


A prime factor and an ever present problem 
in the life of most non-English speaking immi- 
grants is the problem of language. It is of 


on: “The social geographer will discover a ten- 
dency to clustering in certain areas by people of 
similar linguistic background.” (The Norwegian 
Language in America, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1953, p.4.) 

6 Ibid., p. 36. 
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course not their only problem as it cannot by 
itself be taken as a reliable index of assimilation, 
but it enters into their whole attitude of life, 
and determines many aspects of their behavior.5 


Weinreich uses a phrase, “language loy- 
alty,” which he explains is to language, 
what “nationalism” is to nationality? The 
reasons for language loyalty and its pos- 
sible effect on the perpetuation of an “ob- 
solescent” language are discussed later on. 
Language loyalty is a trait of the Arme- 
nians in the United States. 

Seth Arsenian says: 


Language is one of the most important sources 
by and through which the distinctive culture of 
any given ethnic or national group can be kept 
and continued. No ethnic group will willingly 
and without a struggle give up its language.® 


The Armenians are no exception to this 
tule, and having taken cognizance of the 
need for organized effort in the solution 
of this problem, created bodies to plan for 
Armenian language studies, The American- 
Armenian Educational Committee, with 
headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts, has 
drawn up a teaching plan and curriculum 
wih a modest goal and noble purpose: 


To teach the new American Armenian genera- 
tion the Armenian language to the degree that 
one completing the six-year school course will 
‘be able to read freely, communicate orally and 
write correctly about any subject.® 


It plans to accomplish this with three 
class hours a week over a period of six 
years. The students must be a least seven 
years of age. 

The curriculum is not confined to the 
language alone, but includes area studies 
such as: Armenian history, geography and 


7U. Weinreich, Languages in Contact, New 
York, Linguistic Circle of New York, 1953, p. 99. 

8 Arsenian, Bilingualism in the Post-War World, 
Psychological Bulletin, 42:2, Feb. 1945, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ind., p, 69. 

® American Armenian Educational Committee, 
“Teaching Plan and Constitution, Teaching Plan of 
American Armenian Schools, Boston, 1953, p. 1. 
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song. Unit plans for the first year are: 


Mother-tongue — At the end of the first year 
the student will recognize all the letters in the 
alphabet, handwritten or printed, capital or lower- 
case. The letters to be taught by their sounds. 

Practice in copying selected portions of the 
readings. 

Special attention to be paid to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words. 

Armenian song — To teach simple children’s 
songs audially.1° 


It is interesting to note that no reference 
is made to speaking or understanding the 
language in the first year. 

In the second year’s plans, however, is a 
reference to speaking the language: 


Mother-tongue — To train the student to 
tead and relate his lesson in simple sentences.1! 


It might be well at this point to pause to 
consider the individuals who make up the 
“new American Armenian generation” for 
whom these teaching plans are formulated. 


TABLE I 


AGE AND SEX OF U.S. POPULATION 
WITH ARMENIAN MOTHER TONGUE, 
NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE: 1940 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


TOTAL TOTAL 
MALES FEMALES 





68,320 
22,940 
10,240 
11,680 
13,480 

6,460 

3,520 


36,720 
11,360 
4,580 
5,840 
8,900 
4,200 
1,840 


31,600 
11,580 
5,660 
5,840 
4,580 
2,260 
1,680 


Total All Ages 
Under 25 

25-34 yrs. of age 
35-44 yrs. of age 
45-54 yrs. of age 
55-64 yrs. of age 
65 and over 


10 Tbid., p. 2. 

11 [bid. 

12 See Table 1, compiled from U. S, Bureau of 
the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population-Nativity, and Parentage of 
White Population, Special Report, “Mother 
Tongue,” Washington, D. C., Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. 
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FOREIGN BORN 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 





40,000 
1,500 
5,700 

10,180 

13,100 
6,240 
3,280 


22,500 
720 
2,320 
4,980 
8,700 
4,060 
1,720 


NATIVE BORN 


17,500 
780 
3,380 
5,200 
4,400 
2,180 
1,560 


Parent (s) Foreign 
Total Male 


Native Parentage 


Female Total Male Female 





26,440 
20,220 


13,160 
10,000 
4,440 2,220 
1,320 740 580 
180 80 100 
100 60 40 120 80 
180 80 100 60 40 
* Compiled from 16th U. S. Census Report. 
1940 Statistics Based on a 5 per cent sample. 


13,280 
10,220 
2,240 


1,880 1,060 
1,220 640 
100 60 
180 120 
200 120 


820 
580 


A 1957 projection of the figures given in 
the 1940 United States Population Census 
Report will reveal some interesting facts.1* 
Of the U. S. NATIVE BORN children of 
U. S. NATIVE PARENTAGE, the largest 
age group in 1940 giving Armenian as 
“Mother-tongue” fell in the “under 25” 
bracket — 1,220 individuals. The implica- 
tions of these figures are that these individ- 
uals are now 17 years older, and in that 


13 About the only large-scale data which can be 
offered as a basis for objective comparison be- 
tween national groups are those presented by 
some of the recent censuses under the heading of 
“mother tongue”. In 1940 every twentieth Ameri- 
can was asked to state the language spoken in his 
childhood home, other than English. Nothing was 
asked about the speaker’s own competence or use 
of the language, so this is not quite the same as 
a census of bilinguals. But it does give us a 
rough index of the number and location of bilin- 
gual homes in the U. S. for each language brought 
in by European immigrants. 


age group which should correspond with 
parents of school-age children. These are 
the parents of those who could populate 
Armenian classes in the United States. This 
group of potential students has for parents 
NATIVE BORN AMERICANS. More, their 
GRANDPARENTS are also native Ameri- 
cans. These potential students, then, are 
third generation Americans — THREE 
GENERATIONS REMOVED from _ the 
soil of the “mother” land. 


Their parents, having given Armenian as 
their mother-tongue, we can presume to 
have learned the language from foreign 
born grandparents — the great-grandpar- 
ents of the potential students. The Arme- 
nian language will have been strained pret- 
ty thin by this time, and it is questionable 
if they would be interested in studying it. 

The NATIVE BORN children of ONE 
OR TWO FOREIGN BORN PARENTS 
in the 1940 “under 25” grouping constitute 
the largest group of all, with a figure of 
20,220 individuals. They represent the off- 
spring of the FOREIGN BORN in the 45- 
54 years of age group as of 1940, with 
13,100 individuals.!* These NATIVE BORN 
children in 1957 are now in the “under 42” 
category, and are the parents of the gen- 
eration from whom we can expect the 
largest attendance in Armenian classes.%* 

It is not within the scope of this paper 
to make a detailed analysis of this Arme- 
nian Mother Tongue table, beyond sub- 


The statistics based on the sample tabulations 
are expected to differ somewhat from those which 
would have been obtained from a complete count 
of the population. An analysis of the statistics 
based on the tabulation of the 5% sample of 
the population for items that were obtained also 
for the total population indicates that in 95% of 
the cases the sample statistics differ from the com- 
plete census statistics by less than 5% for all — 
bers of 10,000 or more. Variations 
larger than 20% may be expected in ee 
below 2,000, in which Armenian Even 
for these small numbers, however, - jg 
of the differences between the sample and the com- 
plete census statistics are less than 10% although 
much larger differences occasionally occur. 
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mitting it to the attention of the reader for 
consideration. A knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the group of potential students 
would have a direct bearing on the type of 
curriculum that would be most suited to 
their needs."* 


TABLE II 
COMPARATIVE TABLE 
OF FOREIGN BORN U. S. POPULATION 
WITH ARMENIAN MOTHER TONGUE: 


1940, 1930, 1920, 1910 
YEAR Toran ForREIGN Born INCREASE % 


1940 40,000 
Increase 1930 - 1940 
1930 51,741 
Increase 1920 - 1930 
1920 37,647 
Increase 1910-1920 
1910 23,000 

(Compiled from 16th U. S. Census Report) 


-11,741  -22.7 


14,094 37.4 


13,709 57.3 


Physical Problems 


“if all the problems related to the teach- 

E ing of Armenian in the United States, 
the physical ones have perhaps received the 
most attention and study. The Armenian 
community in the United States is small 
compared with other nationalities and num- 
bers about 250,000 individuals, This fact 
immediately suggests a most formidable 
problem: how to recruit the know-how and 
the wherewithall from among this small 
number? It must be taken into considera- 
tion that these people are scattered in the 
various areas of this country. The New 
England area has roughly 64.000; Mid At- 
lantic area, 66,000; Mid Western area, 
85,000; Southern area, 5,000; and Western 
area, 45,000. 


14See Table 2 for further statistics on Arme- 
nian Mother Tongue in the United States. 

15 Armenian Youth Federation, Educational 
Program, Central Educational Council, Blue Book 
No. 2, 1946-47, p. 7. 
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Individual localities maintain “schools” 
for the teaching of the ancestral tongue, 
and depend on the generosity of the Arme- 
nian local community and students’ modest 
tuition to defray the costs of these schools. 
More often than not, the teachers are volun- 
teers, receiving no compensation for their 
efforts. In those localities where an Arme- 
nian church exists, there is often a school 
connected with it, again depending on the 
financial support of the community. 


An Educational Fund was established in 
the 1940’s, and an American Armenian Ed- 
ucational Committee was formed to study 
the situation, and to supervise the teach- 
ing of Armenian in the United States, This 
Committee seeks out individuals well vers- 
ed in the Armenian language, and through 
seminars and discussion groups trains them 
in teaching methods.'® 

A working paper prepared by Prof. F. 
Closset of the University of Liege for 
UNESCO’s Ceylon Seminar reads: 


The important and urgent thing is to provide 
the future teacher with reliable procedures and 
a method that experience has shown to be sound 

. . The would-be teacher should be brought 
to cultivate a taste for pedagogical research as 
well as a desire for factual information. In order 
to save the pupils time and effort, as any teaching 
of modern languages should do, the prime re- 
quirement is not merely that the teacher should 
have complete mastery of his subject, but that 
he should be trained to use those techniques of 
modern language teaching that are based on the 
best and most up-to-date principles of psychology 
and pedagogy.!7 


There are few professional trained Ar- 
menian language teachers in the United 
States, and hardly any who have been 
trained recently. This presents a problem 
of out-moded methods and attitudes. Prof. 
Closset continues: 


16 A. Parseghian, First Year Method of Teach- 
ing Mother-tongue, American Armenian Schools 
Central Educational Council, Boston, 1942. 

17F, Closset, “Training of Teachers,” The 
Teaching of Modern Languages, Ch, VI, Paris, 
UNESCO, 1955, p. 131, 
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Few teachers have the time either to review 
their own notions or to readjust themselves and 
their knowledge with a view to ing their 
subject from a new angle, although the country 
in question and (often) its language have evolv- 
ed since the teachers previously studied them. 
This, of course, is wrong. To be satisfied with 
one’s original knowledge is to confine oneself . . . 
to imparting instruction which is no longer adapt- 
ed either to the needs of the pupils or to the 
realities of the situation.1® 


We know that society and its implements 
are in a constant state of flux. People do 
not stand still, nor does their language. 
Those who would teach Armenian, or any 
modern language, should be ever alert to 
this phenomenon, and plastic enough to 
adapt themselves and their teachings to 
changes. This philosophy is echoed by 


Haugen, who writes: 


Those who are highly trained in the rhetoric 
of a given language tend to acquire a static view 
of the language, assuming that its models and 
its norms are inviolable. But a historical and so- 
cial view of language must lead to a realization 
that a language responds to social change.!9 


Despite the fact that there are few pro- 
fessionally trained teachers of Armenian in 
the United States, the dedication and per- 
severance of those engaged in this field 
serve to inspire their students. 

One obvious handicap is the dearth of 
suitable textbooks. The wide difference in 
age and acquaintance with the Armenian 
language of the students who make up the 
heterogeneous classes further complicates 
the situation. Connected with textbooks is 
the matter of vocabularies which, in the 
ideal situation, should be prepared with the 
various age groups in mind, together with 
the interests and needs of pupils of these 
age groups. 

The Armenian schoolgoing population is 
not large. When it is broken up into the 
different age-groups and degree of prior 
Armenian knowledge groups, it can be seen 


18 Jbid., p. 132. 
19 Haugen, op. cit., p. 136. 
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that the production of textbooks which suit 
the needs is difficult, and the economic 
factor militates against success, Too often 
schools have been obliged to use textbooks 
whose subject matter deals with situations 
and topics foreign to America, being re- 
prints of books used by another generation 
in another homeland. 


Fortunately, the “Hurazdan” and “Arpi” 
series, prepared by Mrs. Armenoohi Aha- 
ronian and Dr. A. Barseghian, respectively, 
were written especially for American Ar- 
menian youth. In fact, later editions of 
“Hurazdan” contain French and Spanish 
vocabularies because this textbook has been 
accepted for use in France and South 
American countries.”° 


The primary difference between “Huraz- 
dan” and “Arpi” is that the former is based 
on the principle of the phonic unit, while 
the latter takes the word as the unit. Ru- 
dolph Flesch advocates the phonic method 
for the teaching of reading of English — 
a language which has only 26 characters 
with which to represent 44 sounds. Even 
with this handicap, studies have proved, 
he says, that the phonic method has been 
more successful than the word method.?* 


With a phonetically superior alphabet 
(39 characters) such as the Armenian pos- 
sesses, it would seem the most naturai 
course would be to take advantage of this 
phenomenon and teach Armenian phonetic- 
ally. This procedure of adapting teaching 
method to the particular features of a lang- 
uage is in line with the accepted practice of 
modern linguistic scientists. 

Unfortunately, most of the Armenian 
textbooks are prepared for the purpose of 
teaching the READING and WRITING of 


20 A. Aharonian, Hurazdan, Boston, Hairenik 
Press, 4th ed. 1951 and A. Parseghian, Arpi Read- 
er, Boston, Hairenik Press, 1935. 

21R. Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t Read, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
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the language, not the language itself. As 
Dr. Parseghian says: 


The condition, that the child has already learned 
to speak before entering school, forms the basis 
on which this (writing-reading) method is found- 
ed.22 


This premise may have been valid a gen- 
eration ago, but it can no longer form a 
basis on which to found a method. The 
shift from Armenian as the mother tongue, 
to English, is accelerating. The child born 
in the United States who speaks Armenian 
fluently is becoming the exception rather 
than the rule. Many children who learned 
Armenian as their first language from their 
American-born parents, use it less and less 
as they grow up and form associations out- 
side the home, because here they encounter 
“one of the most potent of assimilatory so- 
cial forces, the effect of ridicule against all 
forms of non-conformity.”23 Unless the com- 
munity happens to be one predominantly 
Armenian in population so that the social 
contacts are with those having similar back- 
grounds, the tendency will be to allow the 
Armenian mother-tongue to fall into disuse, 


Language teachers meeting in the Inter- 
national Seminar organized by the Secre- 
tariat of UNESCO at Ceylon in August 
1953, agreed: 


That reading is a frustrating exercise unless con- 
siderable oral ability has been previously acquired, 
and unless difficulties have been dealt with be- 
forehand, and new words and expressions ex- 
plained in different contexts. Unless this prepara- 
tory wark is well done, reading becomes mere de- 
ciphering.?4 


The efforts of the American Armenian 
Central Educational Council to co-ordinate 
the various local schools, to synchronize 
their calendars, to urge the adoption of 


22 Parseghian, op. cit., p. 7. 

23 Haugen, op. cit., p. 349. 

24 UNESCO, The Teaching of Modern Lang- 
uages, Ch. III, “Methodology,” Paris, 1955. 
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standard and uniform textbooks and 
methods, to supply trained trouble-shooters 
to help solve local educational problems, 
and to subsidize those schools which show 
promise are worthy of commendation as 
the first concrete endeavor of any American 
Armenian educational body of this scope. 
Much field work still remains to be done 
over a wider area to unify under its aegis 
more of the independent and local schools. 


The matter of classrooms and suitable 
locations for classes has been considered by 
the A-A Educational Council. They stress 
the importance of modern and adequate 
facilities. Many communities now have their 
own Armenian centers, either in the form 
of church buildings or social and/or educa- 
tional structures. The trend of late has been 
toward the establishment of a gathering 
place to serve as a hub for the local Arme- 
nian communities. Having their own build- 
ings will facilitate scheduling more fre- 
quent meetings of Armenian classes than 
the usual once a week. 

Language teaching authorities agree that 
meeting five times a week for only fifteen 
minutes each day (in the elementary 
grades) is much more effective than meet- 
ing once a week for one or two hours, 
Cochran, another authority, believes that 
beginners should meet at least five hours 
a week and on consecutive days.”® 


Rather than trying to burden their chil- 
dren with these extra hours of class dur- 
ing their regular school season, Haugen 
reports that the Norweigians solved this 
problem by having Norwegian language 
and catechism classes only during the sum- 
mer, from one to three months. Either way, 
it was not too popular with the children, 
and a school boy remarks: 


We figured it was unfair, robbing us of vaca- 


25 Anne Cochran, Modern Methods of Teaching 
English as a Foreign Language, Washington, D, C, 
1955, p. 70. 
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tion ... in parochial school we were devils in- 
carnate.26 


This has a familiar ring! 

The Armenians in New England have 
experimented with language classes at a 
summer camp in Franklin, Massachusetts, 
and results have been better than antici- 
pated. The full possibilities of an intensive 
and planned program of summer school 
have not yet been explored. 


Physiological and Aptitude Problems 


ae is obvious and inevitable that some 
fg, people learn something, anything — 
including languages—faster and better than 
other people. Language instruction for 
“gifted” children has been advocated, al- 
though persons with low I. Q.’s can learn 
foreign languages up to a point. The prob- 
lem of language aptitude is one on which 
all authorities do not agree. William Parker 
mentions other factors which further com- 
plicate the problem: 


Poor teaching, we have said, may result in ap- 
parent mental blocks. The innate ability to hear 
and reproduce distinctly unfamiliar sounds seems 
to diminish steadily during and after adolescence. 
Adolescent and post-adolescent self-consciousness, 
resentment at having to undergo obvious kinder- 
garten learning processes, disgust with childish 
subject matter ... and other factors may quite 
understandably create certain inhibitions against 
learning a second language. Very young children 
are language conscious and language curious 
by nature; later in life, language learning 
has to be carefully motivated, or the effort re- 
sulting from interest may not be forthcoming. 
Language aptitude or the lack of it are too often 
inferred from these more or less irrelevant fac- 
tors.27 


S. Arsenian raises the question of the 
optimum time of second language learning, 
pointing out that it varies greatly from 
place to place.2* In the United States the 


26 Haugen, op. cit., p. 101. 

27 William R. Parker, The National Interest and 
Modern Languages, UNESCO, Washington, D. C., 
1954, p. 64. 
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practice has been to offer foreign languages 
in public schools starting at the secondary 
level. This was probably based on the as- 
sumption that language learning is a con- 
scious reasoning process, and that the stu- 
dent must be at the age when he is capable 
of reasoning. Now, however, the treatment 
of second-language learning as a skill to be 
acquired through practice is the approved 
thinking. 

The theoretical basis for a belief that 
a second language may be profitably in- 
troduced to young children rests on simple 
observation of the fact that when they are 
placed in a foreign environment and expos- 
ed to new languages, children learn to un- 
derstand and speak them with ease. 

Prof. Theodore Andersson of Yale, an 
authority on language teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades, writes in the Ceylon Semi- 
nar Report: 


Both observation and research done suggest the 
importance of imitative learning in the acquisition 
of linguistic skills. In the young child imitative 
learning predominates over analytical learning. 
But this capacity for imitative learning declines 
steadily, while the child’s analytical or conceptual 
learning capacity increases. It is in this early 
period that the child appears to learn a second 
language particularly well and easily.2® 


Up through the age of 10, a child learns 
by absorption. Starting with adolescence, he 
begins to lose a little flexibility of his au- 
ditory and vocal organs, and his faculty of 
imitation and untrained memorizing have 
also weakened. As these facilities are gradu- 
ally lost, other abilities come to take their 
places: thought, organized memory, the 
reasoned association of ideas, the capacity 
for synthesis, abstraction and voluntary at- 
tention, intellectual couriosity and disinter- 


28 Seth Arsenian, Bilingualism in the Post-War 
World, Psychological Bulletin, 42:2, Evanston, 
Ill. 1945, p. 83. 

29T,. Andersson, The Teaching of Modern 


Languages, “Primary Schools,” UNESCO, Paris, 
1956. 
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ested senibility. All of these abilities help 
toward a quicker learning of languages. 

It would appear that the oral-aural ap- 
proach to language learning is suitable for 
children, and the reading-writing method 
adaptable for adults. 

W. F. Leopold has made a scientific rec- 
ord of the speech development of his own 
child, from the viewpoint of the linguist, 
and notes in his preface: 


Many studies have been published on child 
language; few on the learning of two languages 
by small children. Most investigations in both 
fields were made by psychologists and educators; 
the share of linguists (philologists) in this research 
has been surprisingly small. Yet since both of 
these problems are undeniably linguistic in na- 
ture, they must be of interest to the science of 
linguistics.30 

Although most Armenian language teach- 
ing in the United States is directed at chil- 
dren, occasions arise more and more fre- 
quently for the teaching of adults. The 
problem of suitable textbooks has been dis- 
cussed in the section on Physical Problems, 
however the need for adult-interest sub- 
ject matter in the texts cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

The foundation materials for teaching 
children or adults are the same: (1) the 
Armenian sound structure; (2) the funda- 
mental Armenian grammatical structures; 
and (3) enough vocabulary to manipulate 
them. The fundamental techniques are also 
the same: (1) drilling the patterns until 
they become “overlearned” or automatic; 
and (2) making certain each student un- 
derstands what he is saying. 

Important differences between teaching 
the adult and the child are: (1) the con- 
tent of the vocabulary taught and the read- 
ind material used; (2) the amount of ab- 
stract explanation; and (3) the type of 


30W. F. Leopold, Speech Development of a 
Bilingual Child, Evanston, Ill., Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1954, p. 11. 
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drills used for the purpose of “overlearn- 
ing”’. 

Although the adult has the disadvan- 
tage in that he finds pronunciation and 
memorizing comparatively more diffi- 
cult, his span of attention is longer than 
a child’s, and abstract explanations of 
the why and how of a thing, instead of 
active demonstration, saves a great deal 
of time and allows the teacher to present 
a greater amount of material. Adults 
may have a whole period spent on one 
type of work, whereas children become 
restive and must have constant shifts in 
material to hold their interest 

Another problem confronting the Ar- 
menian language teacher is the planning 
of teaching programs to suit the needs 
of students with varying degrees of 
prior proficiency in the language. Many 
students have learned some amount of 
Armenian in their infancy, but have lost 


this facility through disuse. Dunkel, 
citing Keys and Bouleware, (“Language 
Acquisition by Deaf Children as Related 
to Hearing Loss and Age of Onset,” 
J. Educ. Psychol. XXIX 1938), says: 


These studies (of deaf-mutes) generally show 
that . . . there is little permanent advantage in 
language learning gained by those children who 
hear but lose their hearing before school age 
(2-Syears) as compared with those children who 
never hear at all.*! 


It may then be argued by some that there 
is no point in teaching a child Armenian in 
infancy, since he will “forget” it as soon 
as he goes to school and associates with 
non-Armenian speaking playmates, It is 
recognized that the pressures exerted di- 
rectly on the child by his contemporaries 
are the most powerful.*? Out of pressure 
grows motivation, and the strongest possi- 
ble motive for language learning is the 


31H. B. Dunkel, Second Language Learning, 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1948, p. 20. 
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need of associating with the speakers of 
the language.** 

William Parker sheds a ray of hope in 
this situation in stating that a skill, seem- 
ingly “lost” through disuse, is not entirely 
lost. It can be learned quickly if the learner 
really possessed it in childhood. He states: 


Actually, one of the major objectives of educa- 
tion is to produce greater potentialities in the 
young; and a child who learns a foreign language 
at an early age, even if he seems to forget it later, 
has that much more potentiality in relearning 
as an adult should occasion arise — as today it 
more and more frequently does. Language skill 
does come back.34 


The advantage in teaching a child Ar- 
menian in infancy, then, would seem to be 
the training of his speech muscles to pro- 
duce the Armenian phonemes, those units 
of sounds which operate in making essential 
perceptual distinctions between the possi- 
ble utterances of a language. An adult 
learner who has never produced strange 
phonemes before in his life, will have dif- 
ficulty in doing so, if at all, after his speech 
muscles have become fixed. 

For those students who have a partial ac- 
quaintance with the Armenian language, 
who speak a little, though haltingly, it has 
been advocated that he be trained to “an- 
swer in complete sentences”. If the student 
is to be at home in the Armenian tongue, he 
must have a sufficient range of patterns 
at his disposal so that he can meet the de- 
mands of varied situations, moods and sub- 
jects. He must also learn when to use 
which. Model sentences or basic patterns 
which the student has overlearned and 
overpracticed until they have become auto- 
matic will serve as basic linguistic equa- 
tions in which numerous substitutions can 
be made. The use of dialogues, skits and 


82 Tbid., p. 22, and O. Jesperson, Language: 
Its Nature, Development and Origin, New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1922, p. 146. 

33 Haugen, op. cit., p. 280. 

84 Parker, op. cit., p. 65. 
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plays, or of songs, may serve to accomplish 
the desired ends. 

Only when the student reaches a re- 
spectable degree of proficiency in listening 
(hearing comprehension), and speaking in 
the Armenian tongue, should reading and 
writing be introduced. These latter skills 
are relatively easier to learn. 

Agard and Dunkel’s investigation of post- 
World War II innovations in second-lang- 
uage teaching revealed that: 


The basic assumptions on which the programs 
rested was that a second language, like a first 
(i. e, native) language, is most naturally ac- 
quired in its spoken form and that a solid and 
lasting ability to read a language best results 
from previous acquisition of that speech which 
its written form symbolizes. Thus the ear and 
tongue are to be trained first, and the eye only 
later. This became the justification of teaching 
command of the spoken language even where, 
within the liberal arts tradition, the cultural read- 
ing aim could and must not be forsaken. This 


distinguished the program, in the last analysis, 
from a “Berlitz-type” course.25 


Arsenian says that Dr. Malherbe of the 
Union of South Africa believes that sec- 
ond language proficiency of bilinguals rep- 
resents a continuum extending from zero to 
the ideal 100%, and can be graded in 
stages, thus: 


Stage 1. Ability to follow an ordinary con- 
versation in written and spoken form. 

Stage 2. Ability to converse intelligently and 
fairly fluently. 

Stage 3. Ability to write the : oo language 
correctly in addition to 1. and 2. 

Stage 4. Advanced stage of above a 
Correct and convincing power of expression in 
writing and speaking in two languages, Speech 
must be fluent with accent and idiom fit to serve 
as models for imitation. 

Stage 5. Represents stage of upper ten per- 
centile in both 

Stage 6. The yy ey ideal, viz, 100% 
perfection in both la 


As has been stated in the Introduction of 
this paper, the minimum goals in Arme- 


35 F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, An Investiga- 
tion of Second Language Teaching, Ginn 
& Company, 1948, pp. 280-81. 
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nian language learning would correspond 
then with Stage 3 in the above scale. 

A measurement of the degree of the stu- 
dent’s proficiency in Armenian could de- 
termine the method and direction that fu- 
ture Armenian teaching should take. 

Arsenian’s studies show that bilingualism 
neither retards nor accelerates mental de- 
velopment, and that simultaneous learning 
of two languages from infancy has no de- 
trimental effects on a child’s mental devel- 
opment provided the following conditions 
are observed: 


1. That at the earliest stages of the child’s 
Janguage development a consistent method of 
source and presentation of the two languages is 
observed, ie. ume personne, une langue. 

2. That psychological barriers or negative 
effective conditions, such as inferiority or su- 
periority of the languages involved, or national 
or religious animosities sometimes associated with 
languages are absent. 

3. That the languages are learned by spon- 
taneous, informal or play methods, and not by 
formal and task methods.37 


Intelligence, defined as the capacity to 
learn, should include the capacity to learn 
languages. The question arises: “What 
about intellectually inferior persons :” Many 
will argue that a child not doing too well 
in public school should not be burdened 
with Armenian language lessons. Carroll 
says: 


One can draw only the rather trivial conclusion 
that a certain level of intelligence is required to 
learn foreign languages successfully under the 
conditions of instruction which commonly ob- 
tain in our schools and colleges. The literature 
says nothing about the intelligence required, for 
example, for a sailor to learn a bit of everyday 
French while his ship is in port at Marseilles, to 
give a rather unusual illustration.5§ 


Dunkel, also, studies the correlation be- 


36 Arsenian, op, cit., p. 72. 
87 [bid., p. 80. 


38 J. B. Carroll, The Study of Language, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 170. 
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tween intelligence and second language 
learning and concludes that though the cor- 
relation is always positive, it is not so high 
as to indicate that intelligence is the major 
factor in determining success or failure in 
language work. He amplifies this conclusion 
by showing that in tests of reading ability, 
intelligence is the determining factor, 
whereas in regard to oral production, the 
hypothesis has been advanced that speak- 
ing ability is not correlated with intelli- 
gence, in fact, a negative correlation has 
been suggested.*® 


There is a relation of the student’s men- 
tal development, education, and general 
background of experience to his ability to 
learn a second language, and all these 
factors have a positive correlation with age, 
tending to be direct functions of it. 


If, then, the Armenian language is taught 
beginning with the child’s infancy, greater 
success can be assured because: 


It is a conclusion of common experience, if not 
yet a finding of psycholinguistic research, that 
the language which has been learned first, or the 
mother-tongue, is in a privileged position to re- 
sist interference.1° 


Educators, psychologists and even lin- 
guistic scientists admit the possibility that 
individuals may differ in their aptitude for 
learning foreign languages, however the 
linguist believes that any individual of 
reasonable intelligence can learn any lang- 
uage in time, provided he is able to: (1) 
mimic sounds accurately and remember 
sounds over a span of time; (2) speak 
ONE language cohesively and directly; (3) 
memorize; (4) discriminate phonetically; 
(5) imitate foreign accents and intonation; 
(6) adapt to foreign language orthography; 
(7) develop meanings inductively. 


39 Dunkel, op. cit., pp. 80-82. 
40 Weinreich, op, cit., p. 88. 
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Psychological Problems 


Ahe emotional and psychological as- 

B+ pects of bilingualism constitute, per- 
ne the most difficult of the many prob- 
lems created in the attempt to teach an an- 
cestral tongue to a member of a different 
social group. The general problem of teach- 
ing Armenian to Americans of Armenian 
descent includes a specific one of reconcil- 
ing two distinct culture patterns. 


Seth Arsenian has conducted experiments 
on the effect of bilingualism on mental de- 
velopment, and speaks with authority as he 
observes: 


The social psychology of bilingualism presents 
a number of challenging problems for those who 
wish to investigate the psychological problems of 
nationalism and international relations.*1 


Perhaps the most serious effect of the 
simultaneous learning of two languages is 
the possible resulting cultural uprootedness 
(deracinement) of the bilingual subject. 
The bilingual finds himself in the position 
of owing allegiance to two cultures — the 
one in which he was born, and the one in 
which his parents were born, and which he 
has inherited. 


In large parts of America it is more or less 
taken for granted that each person has a pafticu- 
lar national ancestry. It is a phenomenon scarcely 
understood in the solid South or other predom- 
inantly Anglo-Saxon communities that Americans 
can ask one another: “What's your nationality?” 
Even if the answer is “Norwegian” this does not 
suggest any form of disloyalty, only what might 
be called a sub-loyalty. This sub-loyalty is not 
to Norway, but to the other “Norwegians” in 
America. The one who thus claims to be 
“Norwegian” often cannot talk the language 
and knows even less about the country, But 
he has a vivid sense of belonging to a socio- 
religious group most of whose members are 
of the same stock.4? 


41S. Arsenian, Bilingualism and Mental 
velopment, New York, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937, p. 144. 

42 Haugen, op. cit., p. 293. 
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A closer study of the situation will show 
that it is the conflict of cultures which 
might cause the maladjustment, if any, and 
not the two languages themselves. Children 
of foreign born parents will often rebel 
against using the ancestral tongue, when 
it is really the culture which it represents 
against which he is rebelling. 

In a study of college students with for- 
eign backgrounds, D. T. Spoerl finds that: 


The emotional maladjustment of the bilingual 
student, insofar as it expresses — in terms of 
reactions to social frustration, and particularly 
in terms of family disharmony, is the result of 
the culture conflict to which the native born 
children of immigrants are subjected. But this 
culture conflict is complicated by the bilingual 
environment. Thus it is that bilingualism enters 
into the situation, not in its intra-personal aspects, 
but rather as a symbol of one of the environment- 
al factors converging upon the second genera- 
tion. Most of the emotional maladjustment of the 
bilingual student is environmentally determined 
and is not the result of mental conflict engendered 
by the complexities of thinking or speaking in 
two languages.*3 


There is a close connection of language 
with national, religious and politica] senti- 
ments. Language is not only a medium of 
culture, it is also a tradition, embodying in 
itself the sufferings as well as the aspira- 
tions of a nation. The encounter and strug- 
gle of one language with another evokes an 
interplay of emotional forces. The complex 
sociological and psychological phenomenon 
of a culture conflict is the fruit of the ac- 
quisition of two languages. 


If a group is highly retentive of its language, 
this is seen by some as a sign of healthy pride in 
its heritage, while others look upon it as evidence 
either, of sinister intent or of cultural backward- 
ness. 


The former attitude of United States so- 
ciety toward immigrant groups and preser- 
vation of their languages was definitely neg- 


43D. T. Spoerl, “Bilinguality and Emotional 
Adjustment,” J. Abnorml, Soc, Psychol., 1943, 
38, 35-37. 
44 Haugen, op. cit., p. 280. 
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ative. The “melting pot” was a symbol of 
this way of thinking. The emphasis was 
upon teaching the newcomer English as 
soon as possible, and according to Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., of the Department of In- 
terior in Washington, cited by Arsenian, 
public opinion and the municipal public 
schools have “snuffed out” the native lang- 
uage of the immigrant groups.*® 


To quote one authority: 


You cannot make a Jew, or an Italian or a 
Pole into an inheritor of Puritan or Virginian cul- 
ture by waving a flag before his eyes. But what 
you can do is to kill in him what was the best 
thing he brought across the Atlantic . .. his own 
little special inheritance.46 


And from another source: 


That there were real losses in this attitude, both 
to the newcomer and to America, we know now, 
too late.47 


The present attitude of the United States 
is greatly changed. The interest being 
shown and the attention given to the teach- 
ing of languages in public schools, as early 
as in the lower grades of elementary school, 
reflects a new way of thinking. The United 
States participated in the UNESCO Sem- 
inar at Ceylon in 1953, which discussed 
“The Teaching of Modern Languages”. 
During World War II, also, the U. S. gov- 
ernment sponsored language studies at 
colleges and universities. 


In a discussion guide prepared by Wil- 
liam R. Parker for Citizens Consultations 
initiated in 1954 by the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, whose purpose was 
to discuss whether or not the national in- 
terest would be served by increased study 


45 Arsenian, Joc. cit., p. 141. 


46 A. Zimmern, “Seven Months in America,” 
Sociological Review, 5:202-214, 1912. 


47 World Federation of Education Associations, 
Proceedings of the 5th Biennial Conference, Dub- 
lin, Ireland, 1933. p. 53. 
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of foreign languages in the United States, 
Mr. Parker says: 


In times past we were greatly concerned to 
“Americanize” in a hurry the newcomers to our 
shores, and a usual by-product of this process 
was to make the second and third generations 
ashamed of their cultural heritage, including the 
foreign tongue. . . 

However, there are some signs that this in- 
humane (and, in view of America’s rich history, 
illogical) tendency is diminishing. We may yet 
demonstrate our national maturity by inviting 
the educated among foreign-born Ameicans to 
help us acquire a second tongue and some knowl- 
edge of another culture than our own.48 


At the Ceylon Lanuage Seminar in 1953 
were gathered together 40 outstanding 
scholars from 18 nations, experienced in 
the teaching of modern languages and 
deeply concerned for its future, who were 
unanimous in condemning any restraints 
that traditional language teaching may still 
exert on the teaching of modern languages. 
Through their reports one senses the trend 
toward the encouragement of linguistic 
minorities by the various governments of 
the countries represented — a conscious ef- 
fort to familiarize each citizen with the 
language and culture of his ancestors, as 
well as those of the land. Canada’s report 
at this seminar exemplifies this attitude: 


Canadian culture is basically bifocal, with very 
sharp differences between the Anglo-Canadian 
and the French-Canadia traditions. 

It is this fundamental duality of Canadian life 
that has given its people a philosophy of life 
quite different from that of the United States 
of America. 

The chief difference from the United States ... 
lies in the hospitality of the national conscious- 
ness to ancestral cultural activities as a secondary 
phase of communal life. “Canadianization” is re- 
garded as a natural and more or less inevitable 
process, but the preservation of an affectionate 
pride in one’s ancestral traditions is not regarded 
as inimical to that major evolution of a national 
life. On the contrary, there is a growing sense 
that man is a better Canadian if he can reinforce 
his Canadianism with the culture resources of 


48 Parker, op. cit., p. 45. 
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an ancestral (non-English and non-French) cul- 
ture.*9 

There are many factors by each of which 
one of a bilinguals two languages may be 
termed “dominant”. The problem of mul- 
tiple prestige rating arises often in social 
psychology, since the value that a thing 
possesses which allows it to be ranked in 
a hierarchical order is so often derived from 
several mutually irreducible sources. 

Uriel Weinreich writes: 

The dominance of a language for a bilingual in- 
dividual can only be interpreted as a specific con- 
figuration or syndrome of characteristics on which 
the language is rated.5° 

Using an X to indicate the positive rat- 
ing of a language on a certain point, we 
may visualize bilinguals with typical dom- 
inance configurations such as shown in 
Table 3, which has been prepared follow- 
ing Weinreich’s, with the addition of the 
fourth general category, the “First Genera- 
tion U. S. Native.” 
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Philological and Linguistic Problems 

According to linguistic authorities, Ar- 
menian, spoken in the homeland in the 
southern Caucasus and in scattered Com- 
munities in the Near East and elsewhere, 
is an isolated Indo-European language. 
With no known close relationship, it com- 
prises a branch of its own.®! The Armenian 
language has been called a “masterpiece of 
phonetic exactness”.®? 

Since language is made up of speech sounds, 
and the written language is a symbolic representa- 
tion of these sounds, some followers of this (lia- 
guistic) method believe that the spoken language 
should be learned first.53 

Once the spoken Armenian language is 
mastered, the reading and writing of it 
hardly constitutes a problem, since each 
one of the thirty-six characters of its al- 
phabet, derived in part from the Greek, rep- 
resents a specific sound. 

As for writing, it is simply the recording of 
speech. Once the person is able to speak the 





TABLE 3 
THE DOMINANCE CONFIGURATION 


Adult 
Immigrant 
Semi-Literate 


Adult 
Immigrant 
Educated 


First 
Generation 
U. S. Born 


Child 
Immigrant 





Native English Native English Native English 


Relative Proficiency x 
Mode of Use (Visual x 
First Learning x 
Emotional Involvement x 
Usefulness in 

Communication 
Function in Social 

Advance 
Literary —Cultural 

Value 


49.W. Kirkconnell, “Adult Migrants,” The 
Teaching of Modern Languages, International 
Seminar at Ceylon, Paris, 1955, p. 265. 


50 Weinreich, op, cit., p. 79. 


Native English 
x 


x x 


51H. A. Gleason, An Introduction to Descrip- 
tive linguistics, New York, Holt and Company, 


ay 4 aa et M. Cohen, Les Langues du 
et $s 
Meets, Paris, 1952,  P. 36. 
88 Cochran, op. cit, p. 40. 
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language, he can write it as soon as he learns 
how to form the characters and what characters 
represent which sounds . . . These skills may 
be very difficult to acquire. As regafds the first, 
to draw Chinese characters requires practice. The 
difficulties of the second one are familiar to any- 
one who reads this page and hence has struggled 
with English orthography. But these problems are 
distinct from those of speech and can be handled 
more easily.54 


The primary problem confrontirg Ar- 
menian language teachers today is which 
Armenian janguage to teach, the “eastern” 
or the “western”. These represent the two 
standard languages spoken by so-called 
“Russian Armenians” and “Turkish Arme- 
nians”’. The American Armenian press has 
adopted the “western” Armenian, and the 
textbooks currently in use in the United 
States employ this form. One can readily 
appreciate the problem this creates for 
the student whose family came originally 
from the Russian and Persian border dis- 
tricts of Armenia, and whose ears are at- 
tuned to what constitutes almost a different 
language. 

Add to this problem the one of dialects. 
J. Vendryes in discussing various forms of 
the same language says: 


When a population is thinly scattered over the 
countryside, dialectical differentiation is promot- 
ed. On the contrary, if the population lives at 
close quarters in villages and towns, this mode of 
life facilitates the creation of standard languages.55 

The topographical features of Armenia, 
its mountains and valleys, and relative dif- 
ficulty of communication between towns 
and districts gave rise to the multiplicity 
of dialects. During the periods of emigra- 
tion to the United States, individuals from 
the various districts were inclined to set- 
tle in those cities where their townspeople 
from the old country had already settled. 
In this manner, we find certain Armenian 


54 Dunkei, op. cit., p. 298. 

55 J. Vendryes, Language: A Linguistic Intro- 
duction to History, London-New York, 1931, p. 
354, 
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dialects predominant in various parts of 
this country. Vendryes says: “Dialect is 
before all a linguistic entity.”®¢ 


Armenian school students whose families 
employ one of the many dialects in their 
everyday speech have a difficult problem 
in adjusting to the standard or “book” lang- 
uage taught them in Armenian language 
classes. This situation is not peculiar to the 
Armenians by any means, Einar Haugen, 
in his excellent study of the Norwegians 
in the United States, writes: 


In the Norwegian American communities, the 
conflicts of dialects led in many cases to a com- 
plete abandonment of the Norwegian language 

. Intermarriage between Norwegians of dif- 
ferent linguistic breeds could also lead to mutual 
adjustment and compromise between the dialects 
spoken. Such adjustment was usually a negative 
procedure, the avoidance of forms that were too 
strange and words that led to misunderstanding. 

Many children of mixed marriages became 
dialectically bilingual, but the prevailing dialect 
of their own speech was that dialect which was 
more generally used in the community.57 


Haugen points out in his work that the 
Norwegians are no different than all other 
immigrant groups, that they all share in 
general terms the same profile, although no 
two are identical, His observations on the 
adaptation of American born children of 
Norwegian immigrants to dialectical dif- 
ferences may be applied to any immigrant 
group: 


The second generation is more homogeneous 
in its speech than the first. But before the develop- 
ment toward a lingua franca is complete, the 
transition to English has interrupted a develop- 
ment that would in time have made the American 
Norwegian world as happy a hunting ground for 
the linguist as is Pennsylvania German. Before 
our very eyes we see the pressures of social 
conformity at work in an effort to reestablish 
that linguistic unity which was disturbed for 
each Norwegian by the very fact of his emigra- 
tion.5 


The wife of a U. S. Air Force officer, 
56 Ibid., p. 261. 


57 Haugen, op. cit., p. 349. 
58 Ibid., p. 360. 
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accompanying her husband on an assign- 
ment to Turkey, was astonished to find that 
the language of the land sounded so fa- 
miliar that she could understand it partially. 
During the two years of their tour of duty, 
she was able to recognize for the first time 
the Turkish element in her own Armenian 
language which she had learned as a 
child. Her parents had been born and 
brought up in Turkish Armenia, and had 
transmitted their version of Armenian to 
their children. 


Vendryes, in discussing the mutual in- 
fluence of languages observes that the ideal 
of an uninterrupted, continuous develop- 
ment for language, sheltered from outside 
influence, is scarcely ever realized. He says: 


Contact between languages is an_ historical 
necessity, and this inevitably leads to penetra- 
tion . . . When two or more languages come 
into contact they are bound to react more 
or less upon one another. By virtue of this 
truth, certain philologists have even gone so far 
as to say that there is no language which is not 
in certain respects a mixed language.5® 


The history of the Armenians has been 
one in which they have been thrown into 
contact with many, many different races 
speaking vastly different languages, far 
removed from the Indo-European of which 
it is a member. From the Arabs they have 
adopted the names of herbs and plants; 
from the Persians the names of gods and 
administrative and military terms; from the 
Greeks, words characteristic of their civili- 
zation such as those used for church ad- 
ministration. 


Not only have there been changes in 
vocabulary, but also in structure, as ex- 
plained by Vendryes further: 


When a person habitually has to express him- 
self in two different languages, he will uncon- 


59 Vendryes, op, cit., p. 280. 
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estendy engiey Gp Mien af ony. SMe GE 
e er. 

When they (i. e. languages) extend to regions 
where they come in contact with other lang- 
uages they become li their most 
idiomatic qualities, and the influences operating 
upon them are likely to modify them rapidly. 
Thus if we compare the dialect of a colony with 
that of the home-country, we shall often observe 
in the former the disappearance of certain subtle 
grammatical distinctions. Tradition maintains 


them on their native soil, but they do not survive 
transplantation.®1 


It thus is evident that the Armenian lang- 
uage in the United States will inevitably 
keep pace with the segment of society 
which it serves, and as the culture pattern 
of this society develops differently than the 
culture of the homeland, so will the lang- 


uage evolve. 


We must resign ourselves to accepting change 
which is inevitable, and not indulge in regrets 


for a golden age, as vain in linguistics as in 
everything else.62 


Irritating as it must be to the purist, 
the inexorable mixing of languages in con- 
tact with other languages goes on. Haugen 
describes in detail the criticisms directed at 
individuals guilty of this practice: 


The more educated members of each immigrant 
—. have lashed their less fastidious countrymen 

for their treatment of the native tongue, Each 
critic has been familiar with his own group only 
and has assumed that some personal or 


‘perversity was the underlying cause.®% 


Both Arsenian and Pei refer to the pres- 
ent liberal linguistic and cultural policy of 
the Soviet Union making many lesser tong- 
ues of the Union co-official with Russian. 
Among the six so listed is Armenian, de- 
scribed as “the ancient and highly cultivat- 
ed language of a relatively small group of 
speakers located astride the Russo-Turkish 
frontier”.** Meillet and Cohen estimate that 


60 Ibid., p. 290. 

61 [bid., p. 353. 

62 Ibid., p. 346. 

63 Haugen, op. cit. p. 12. 

64 Mario A. Pei, Languages for War and Peace, 
New York, Vanni, 1945, p. 456, 
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in Soviet Armenia there are 1,300,000, and 
in other Soviet republics, 1,100,000 who 
speak the Armenian language.® 
“Cultural” activity is very high in the 
motherland and in the field of Armenian lin- 
guistics and philology many new contribu- 
tions have been made recently to these stud- 
ies. Despite a radical simplification of the 
modern Armenian language in 1922, au- 
thorities there have admitted the hastiness 
of their action, and revamped the project, 
restoring much of the traditional spelling. 
The language in the motherland has 
evolved considerably since the country was 
overrun by the Communists.®* Foreign 
words have crept into the vocabulary as 
the new culture has become acquainted 
with new objects. Vendryes points out that 
cultural words are particularly liable to be 
borrowed, and are transported along with 
the objects they denote.** The emphasis 
in present-day Armenia on agriculture has 
given rise to a whole new vocabulary re- 
lating to farming and to the system of its 
administration by the Soviets. 


Sounds, forms, meanings, and syntactical ar- 
rangements show changes along a historical di- 
mension. Languages “borrow” forms and mean- 
ings from other languages, or adapt their own 
linguistic forms to the designation of items bor- 
rowed from other cultures .. . e description 
of such phenomena lies within linguistics proper, 
but their deeper explanation and interpretation 
must come, no doubt, from psychology and other 
social sciences.88 


Thus does Carroll explain the theory of 
language changes as a problem in compara- 
tive linguistics. This theory may be applied 
to the Armenian situation, and the fact ac- 
cepted that modern languages do evolve. 

These emigrants from Armenia who came 
during the earlier days of immigration to 


65 Meillet et Cohen, op. cit., p. 36. 

66S, Atamian, The Armenian Community, New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1955, p. 245. 

67 Vendryes, op. cit., p. 227. 

68 Carroll, op. cit., p. 52. 

69 Haugen, op cit., p. 359. 
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the United States find it difficult to under- 
stand the speech of newer emigrants, These 
latter are quite amused to hear “old-fash- 
ioned” Armenian being spoken here in the 
New World. Each is inclined to accuse the 
other of not speaking the “true” Armenian. 

This phenomenon is not restricted to the 
Armenians, and a reference is made again 
to the Norwegian language situation in the 
United States, which illustrates so well the 
picture of all immigrant groups: 


It is commonly stated that colonial dialects are 
conservative, retaining many archaisms which 
have been lost in the motherland.®9 


A vivid example of the above is the lang- 
uage spoken by the hillbillies of Tennessee 
—a variation of Shakespearian English—al- 
most unrecognizable in its present form. 


TABLE 4 
LANGUAGE DISTRIBUTION 7° 
1,300,00 
1,100,000 
60,000 
70,000 
175,000 
TOTAL 3,400,000 


It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 American born children of 
Armenian parents in the United States.*4 
These individuals, with very few exceptions, 
have never seen the motherland of their 
parents, and have nothing shared in com- 
mon with the present inhabitants of Ar- 
menia EXCEPT LANGUAGE. Yet, as has 
been pointed out above, even that language 
can scarcely serve as a medium of commu- 
nication, because (a) the language adopted 
as standard in the United States has been 
the “western” Armenian, while the standard 
in present day Armenia is based on the 
“eastern”. Coupled to this is (b) the posi- 
tive fact of the natural evolution of each 


ARMENIAN 
Soviet Armenia 

Other Soviet Republics 

Asia Minor (Syria, Istanbul, etc.) 
Bulgaria, Roumania and France 
India, Egypt, U. S. 


70 Meillet et Cohen, op. cit. 
71M. Boghosian, Hairenik Daily, May 20, 1957. 
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language to fit the socio-cultural needs of 
the society which it serves. In other words, 
“western” Armenian in the United States 
has become “American Armenian”, and 
“eastern” Armenian in the homeland has 
become “Russian Armenian”. To all intents 
and purposes, these represent two separate 
and distinct entities. 

This circumstance has prompted some 
Armenian educators in the United States to 
entertain the idea of relinquishing the 
standard “American Armenian” language, 
and teaching the “Russian Armenian”, in 
order to maintain the one remaining tie 
with the homeland. There is a doubt wheth- 
er this can be done because it would mean 
superimposing the language of a foreign 
sociocultural world on the American Ar- 
menian society, with which it does not co- 
incide. 


Summary 
yn speaking of the problem of attitudes 


} toward the teaching of Armenian, 
one is inclined to think immediately and ex- 
clusively in terms of the student's attitude 
toward the teaching of the language. Of 
equal, if not of MORE importance is the 
attitude of the educator toward the prob- 
lem. 

In this case, the educator's assumption 
that the student already knows the language 
(i.e. that he speaks it, and understands 
when it is spoken), and basing the entire 
teaching system on this assumption, seems 
to be the MAJOR PROBLEM which has 
to be clarified. 

First generation native Americans — the 
children of immigrants — are the links be- 
tween the old country and the new.”* These 


72The term “second generation immigrants” 
is generally used to designate native born chil- 
dren of foreign born parents. It is preferable to 
use the term “first generation native Americans” 
for the same class. The psychological reaction to 
the first name on the part of the individuals in- 
volved is a negative and undesirable one. It 
fosters the very sense of instability and not-belong- 
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were the ones who learned English and 
their parents’ mother-tongue simultaneous- 
ly, and for whose accommodation the nor- 
mal American Armenian school system was 
patterned. Everything was based on the as- 
sumption that the student already compre- 
hended and spoke Armenian. The only 
problem was to develop fluency, and to 
teach him how to read and write in Ar- 
menian. 

The Armenians in America now find 
themselves one generation further remov- 
ed from the old country. The students who 
will populate our Armenian schools in the 
United States, as a rule, do not have the 
facility in the same degree as did their 
“first generation native American” parents. 
They are “second generation American”, 
and their mother tongue is very definitely 
English. 

To assume that they already comprehend 
Armenian, or in the opposite and extreme 
case, to berate them or their parents be- 
cause they do not know, is a misuse of 
time and energy. Analysis of the situation 
would show that this is a very normal de- 
velopment. The situation should be ac- 
cepted, and with this as a basis a solution 
should be sought. 

Uriel Weinreich discusses the phenom- 
enon of changing over from the language 
first learned to that of the language most 
dominant in the community, and observes: 


In American immigrant families, children learn 
English most rapidly and switch to the mother 
tongue to talk to their elders. A generation later, 
the grandparents must do the switching.73 


In the United States, new socio-cultural 
groups have developed composed of de- 
scendents of immigrants. These bilinguals 
constitute a potent mode of binding dif- 


ingness which the “melting-pot” of the same 

period, and the accompanying pressure to fe- 

place the immigrant’s mother-tongue with Eng- 

lish as quickly as possible, sought to overcome. 
73 Weinreich, op. cit., p. 94. 
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ferent linguistic groups together, having 
acquired the language of the land in which 
they live, and having “inherited” the lang- 
uage spoken by their foreign parents. 
Haugen says: 


They form a link, a bridge, perhaps we should 
say a channel of communication between groups. 
‘The number of bilinguals making up such links 
may be very small, or it may be great enough 
so that they come to constitute a group of their 
own.74 


Such a group has been formed by the 
children of Armenian immigrants. Sharing 
common experiences and common language 
skills, they have formed a bridge- culture 
which is SEPARATE AND DISTINCT 
from both American and Armenian cultures, 


A bilingual group will remain such only 
as long as there is social pressure. As long 
as the group is a true link between mono- 
linguals, ie. English and Armenian, this 
pressure exists. But if the monolinguals on 
one side disappear, that is to say, if the 
group speaking Armenian learns to speak 
English, and thus becomes bilingual, too, 
the reason for bilingualism disappears, and 
its functional importance is reduced. 


The Armenians in Anglo-Saxon America 
are in this position. Bilingualism, the ability 
to speak both English and Armenian, usual- 
ly disappears when the core of monolongu- 
als (exclusively Armenian speakers) who 
made its existence necessary has been dis- 
sipated. Haugen compares bilinguals to 
links that have been torn loose at one end: 


From being intergroup ties they have become 
a merely marginal appendage and their members 
tend to disperse into the new group with which 
they have become affiliated.75 


Weinreich, however, explains Goldberg's 
theory of the non-existence of the “mar- 
ginal individual”, admitting only that the 


74 Haugen, op. cit., p. 7. 
75 Ibid. 
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marginal area is but a type of cultural area; 
its content may be as much of a unity as 
the content of any other culture. His rea- 
soning foilows these steps: if (1) the mar- 
ginal individual is conditioned in an exist- 
ence on the borders of two cultures since 
birth; if (2) he shares this existence and 
conditioning process with a large number 
of individuals; if (3) years of early growth 
find him participating in institutional ac- 
tivities manned largely by other “marginals” 
like himself; and if (4) this marginal posi- 
tion resulted in no major blockades or frus- 
trations . . . then he is not a true “marginal 
individual, but a participant member of a 
MARGINAL CULTURE which is a psy- 
chologically quite different experience.”® 

The first American generation born of 
Armenian immigrant parents are the true 
members of the Armenian American margi- 
nal culture. They are the ones who best 
understand the problems, conflicts and 
values of the two cultures between which 
they have had to form a bridge culture. It 
must be emphasized, this bridge culture is 
separate and distinct from all other cul- 
tures. 


In the sociolinguistic study of language 
contact, the term language loyalty corre- 
sponds to language approximately as na- 
tionalism corresponds to nationality. Lang- 
uage loyalty breeds in contact situations 
just as nationalism breeds on ethnic bord- 
ers." 


. Language loyalty, like nationalism, would de- 
signate the state of mind in which the language 
(like the nationality) as an intact entity, and in 
contrast to other languages, assumes a high posi- 
tion in a scale of values, a position in need of 
being “defended” . . . In response to an impend- 
ing language shift it produces an attempt at pre- 
serving the threatened language.78 


76M. Goldberg, “A Qualification of the Mar- 
ginal Man Theory,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 6.52-8, 1941, cited by U. Weinreich, Leng- 
uages in Contact, p. 116. 

77 Weinreich, op. cit., p. 100. 

78 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 100. 
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Just as the Armenian’s nationalist move- 
ment was, so too is his language loyalty — 
a dynamic response to social and cultural 
change. Dr. Mary Matossian, referring to 
the Armenian nationalist movement says: 


On the one hand, it appears to be a means of 
defense of the Armenian against the threat of 
assimilation. But on the other hand, Armenian 
nationalism also involves an attempt by the Ar- 
menian to re-define himself and his people. He 
sees his society and culture in flux, he feels that 
he himself is changing. “Who am I?” he asks. 
“An Armenian, yes, but what is an Armenian?”?9 


A careful sifting of the possible effects of 
language loyalty in counteracting language 
shifts will show that many languages with 
low “prestige” (i.e. a language’s value in so- 
cial advance) have been able to hold their 
own against threatening shifts for long 
periods. Many “obsolescent” languages have 
received new leases on life through a re- 
juvenated language loyalty among their 
speakers, and have made the prediction of 
the death of languages a hazardous busi- 
ness, according to Weinreich.®° Witness the 
recent revival in Ireland and Israel of their 
ancient languages. 


In summary, then, it would seem that the 
immediate problem in teaching Armenian 
to Americans of Armenian origin is not 
one of methodology necessarily (since any 
method, if properly applied and studied 
with serious motivation, should produce 
some results), but rather it is a complex 
problem of (1) defining exactly the goals 
— the particular skills to be learned; (2) 
evaluating (by tests) the particular profi- 
ciency status of the individual student grad- 
ing); (3) devising a teaching program or 
text to meet the needs (goals) of the stu- 
dents, grade according to the initial pro- 
ficiency or ability of the students, and (4) 


78 Tbid., p. 99. 

79 M. Matossian, “Armenian Society,” Armenian 
Review, Boston, Autumn, 1956. 

80 Weinreich, op. cit., p. 108. 
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training a corps of competent teachers or 
drill leaders to adminster the teaching pro- 
gram. Methods may be varied according 
to the findings under point #2. 


Anne Cochran is quite vehement in stat- 
ing that: 


In recent years, particularly since World War 
II, scientific discoveries about foreign language 
teaching have saved years of time and effort in 
learning languages. NO TEACHER HAS A 
— TO DISREGARD THESE DISCOVER- 
IES. 


Structural linguists, without knowing the 
foreign language invoved, can analyze its 
component parts for study. It must be 
stressed that linguistic analysis is NOT A 
METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: it merely 
has something to say about what is to be 
taught, having made a thorough study of 
the sounds of the language in question, its 
grammar and syntax, and can indicate to 
the learner ON THE BASIS OF THE 
LANGUAGE HE ALREADY KNOWS a 
number of rules which will help him ac- 
quire the language more rapidly than if 
he had to work out these rules for himself. 


The linguist emphasizes command of the spoken 
language, because he realizes that the essential 
character of a modern language is represented in 
the fact that it is a system of sounds, not of 
letters or ideographic characters written on a 
page.®2 


Carroll admits that lingua-scientists are 
in ignorance as to the best ways of strength- 
ening new linguistic habits, and must ap- 
peal to the psychologist to give us new evi- 
dence on this score. Meanwhile, realizing 
that language is a system of extremely 
well learned habitual responses, they have 
recommended a mimicry-memorization 
(mim-mem) method of teaching. 


81Anne Cochran, Modern Methods of Teach- 
ing English as a Foreign Language, Washington, 


D. C., 1953, p. vii. 
82 Carroll, op. cit., p. 191. 
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Carroll bemoans the fact that philoso- 
phers, educators communications engineers 
and semanticists have been slow to recog- 
nize the need for drawing on other dis- 
ciplines in solving problems concerned with 
language.** The Armenians in the United 
States, too, might do well to seek profes- 
sional help OUTSIDE their own circle, 
if need be. 


It might be advantageous to consult a 
linguistic scientist who is competent and 
trained to: 


1. Make a field study of previously unknown 
languages and to prepare a description of it 
acceptable to other linguistic scientists. 

. Make contributions to the advancement of 
linguistic methodology. 

. Make comparative studies of languages in 
order to discover their affinities and origins 
by approved methods of comparative lin- 
guistics. 

. Make historical studies of a single language. 

. Perform a number of miscellaneous tasks 
including PREPARATION OF ACCURATE 
DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS AND IN- 
STRUCTION MATERIALS IN A LANG- 
UAGE. 


Of the facilities which support the ad- 
vance of language studies in America, the 
major learned society in linguistics is the 
Linguistic Society of America, organized in 
1925. Its annual meeting is usually held in 
December each year, and in addition a 
summer meeting is usually held in connec- 
tion with the Linguistic Institute — spon- 
sored jointly by the LSA and the institu- 
tion where it is held. In 1952 and 1953 the 
Linguistic Institute was held at Indiana 
University, referred to in the Preface of this 
paper. 


Questions whose answers have a bearing 
on the teaching of Armenian in the United 
States, and which should be studied thor- 
oughly, are: 


1. How many school-age Armenian Americans 
are there now (1957)? 


83 Carroll, op. cit., p. 227. 
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This may be determined by projecting figures 
in Mother Tongue Charts in 1940 U. S, Popula- 
tion Census, which is the most recent showing 
Armenian figures. A more exact head count can 
be made by enlisting the aid of local members of 
various Armenian organizations operating from 
a U. S. national headquarters, each representa- 
tive compiling a census list in his own commu- 
nity.84 

2. How many of the school-agers indicated 
above speak the Armenian language? Understand 
when it is spoken? Read? Write? 

Einar Haugen has made such an investigation 
in relation to the Norwegian language using the 
means of an extensive, all-embracing question- 
naire. This questionnaire. could be adapted for 
use in the Armenian situation.55 

3. What standard Armenian language should be 
taught? Eastern Armenian? Western Armenian? 
Armenian as it is presently spoken in Armenia? 

Though this question has been discussed in the 
section on Philological and Linguistic Problems 
(which by no means presumes to have exhausted 
the subject), it is submitted here as a most vital 
point to be examined seriously and scientifically. 


Recent issues of the “Hairenik” Daily, an 
Armenian language newspaper published in 
Boston, Massachusetts, have carried articles 
concerning the “failure” of the “new” gen- 
eration of Armenian Americans to produce 
individuals capable of carrying on the Ar- 
menian language and national aspirations. 
Some writers have suggested that the re- 
sults desired can be achieved without the 
medium of the Armenian language, in an- 
swer to which an editorial appeared in the 
“Hairenik” Daily entitled: “We and Our 
Language”. The first few paragraphs read: 


We have the deep conviction that language is 
one of the fundamental elements of any nation’s 
existence. 

As for us, it is the basis of our existence, the 
very cornerstone. 

The Armenian has preserved his identity for 
centuries thanks to his language, his orthography 
and literature, his culture and his church. 

Remove the Armenian language, for example, 
from one of the very important national institu- 
tions, the Church, and not too much of national 
color and spirit will remain. Translate our pray- 
ers, our rituals, chants and epistles into a foreign 
tongue, and the Armenian Church will become 
unrecognizable, just a church, devoid of national 


84U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census 
of the United States: 1940., Population, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1943. 

85 Haugen, op. cit., Vol. II. 
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character, simply a place of worship.8¢ 


One writer, coming to the defense of the 
younger generation makes a plea for a 
thoughtful study of the situation and the 
formulation of plans for the attainment of 
the desired goals. “We have not done this 
up to this time, and that is the reason we 
have not obtained results,” he contends.*? 


The picture is not altogether black, how- 
ever. Recently a Symposium was held in 
Cleveland, organized and conducted al- 
most exclusively by members of the “Ameri- 
can Armenian generation”, to discuss the 
various angles of the Armenian situation in 
world politics. Conducted entirely in Eng- 
lish, it showed careful planning, and the 
papers read were of scientific value. 

These are evidences of definite interest, 
and show that the seed has been plantd 
well by the seniors. The “What?” or pur- 
pose of the American Armenian community 
has been defined by the elders, the foreign 
generation. The “How?” or means and 
method will be left to the judgment of 
their juniors, the American born generation. 
Because these latter do not seem to fol- 
low in the paths (ruts?) worn by their 
parents, it does not mean that the latter 
have failed in their efforts to perpetuate 
their nationality. They have succeeded bet- 
ter than they dared to hope. Their juniors 
have the initiative, courage and wisdom to 
blaze new trails — the paths that the dis- 
tinct Armenian American socio-cultural 
community will follow. Armed with the 
heritage of two cultures, they have two 
strings to their bow, a two dimensional view 
of the Armenian picture against the world 
setting, and the place of the American Ar- 
menian community in it. Their perspective 
is a truer one. 

As a further analogy, it might be said 
that the plane which two dimensions rep- 
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resent, can be given depth by adding a 
third dimension, the ARMENIAN LANG- 
UAGE, for a fuller, deeper appreciation of 
the values which American nativity and 
Armenian ancestry represent. 

Today the world is very conscious of 
language, as not merely a medium of diplo- 
macy, but sometimes the stuff of diplomacy, 
not merely a medium of patriotic utterance, 
but sometimes the stuff of patriotism. In a 
message to the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, President Eisenhower 
wrote: 


I hope that you will explore .. . the ways in 
which language study can be used to 


dase of ches Genes. It is i 
note that you are engaged ic. » study of the sole 
which foreign languages and literatures should 
play in American 1ife.88 


William R. Parker, discussing the position 
of America in the “atom-haunted world”, 
suggests that: “Perhaps we are on the verge 
of learning that, to keep America first, 
Americans had better learn a second lang- 
uage.”6® 

Among the suggestions which Mr. Parker 
has to offer concerning which second mod- 
ern language to study, he points out that 
whereas there were only three such lang- 
uages in the educational picture in 1917, the 
World War II period saw dozens being 
offered in the Intensive Language Program 
sponsored by the U. S. Army. Among the 
less usual languages offered in colleges and 
universities (Persian at Princeton, Arabic 
at University of California, Hindu at Cor- 
nell, for example), Chicago offered Arme- 
nian, although it has since been discontin- 
ued, Parker ventures to predict that the 
time will come when educated Americans 
will feel they must know one “common” 


88 Quoted in Wm, Parker, The National Interest 
and Foreign Languages, op. Cit., p. 11. 
89 Jbid., p. 131. 
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and one “uncommon” foreign language.®° 

Armenian is one of the “uncommon” for- 
eign languages whose learning should have 
an appeal to Americans of Armenian ances- 
try. It might be well to formulate a practic- 
able plan for the teaching of this language 
based upon the conditions which obtain in 
American Armenian society today, in antici- 
pation of the demands which are being 
made. 

Haugen, again, covers a situation which 
applies to the Armenian as well as to the 
Norwegian for which it was originally in- 
tended: 


The development here sketched is so typical 
that one encounters it again and again in dis- 


90 Thid., p. 3. 
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cussing these matters with immigrant children. 
Both children and parents seem almost like pawns 
in a game which they do not themselves under- 
stand. The parents grumble because their children 
disobey them and accuse the younger generation 
of turning their backs on the ideals of the past. 
The children complain at being made to learn 
a language which represents a “foreign” outlook 
to them and is in no way associated with the glory 
of the goals held out to them by their surround- 
ings. Curiously enough, when they grow up and 
look back at their childhood years with adult eyes, 
they often blame their parents for not having 
taught them the language. By this time they have 
forgotten the bitter struggle they themselves put 
up against that teaching. They have come to 
realize some of the values that were lost in the 
shift, but only after it is too late.®1 


In the words of Victor Hugo: “Nothing is 
so powerful as an idea whose time has 


” 


come. 


91 Haugen, op. cit., pp. 235-36. 





@ A MODERN PHENOMENON: 


ON THE SOFTNESS 
OF INTELLECTUALS 
TOWARD COMMUNISM 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


Personal Unfamiliarity, Blind Faith, 
and the Limitations Of Specialization 


ms Bs educated element of the nations — 
the intellectuals, and especially the scien- 
tists — exhibit such a softness toward Com- 
munism when one would expect that, of 
all the elements of society, this particular 
group would be least amenable to Com- 
munist blandishments. 


Ever since the day when Lenin and his 
comrades seized the power in Russia, many 
intellectuals of the free world not only 
showed a tolerant attitude, but they were 
actually sympathetic to communism which 
was being built in that country, although 
more than any other class of society, they 
could be familiar with the bloody reality 
of that country. 

Even today, after forty years of Soviet 
crimes, and after the brutal suppression of 
the recent Hungarian revolt, there are still 
quite a few such intellectuals, not only 
in backward Asia, but in the free countries 
of the advanced West. 

The causes of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon are many, of course. 

The first important factor is the fact that 
the intellectuals of the free world, includ- 
ing the scientists, are far removed from 


the grim Soviet reality. They are personally 
unfamiliar with the ugly truth. 

Thus, for instance, one of the noted Com- 
munists of England, Professor Hyman Levy, 
admitted in the last Communist party con- 
vention of England that he had not been 
personally familiar with the Soviet reality, 
but when he paid a visit to Russia, he was 
“shocked” by what he saw, and was con- 
vinced that on the foundations of socialism 
there had evolved in Russia a unique type 
of gangsterism, not based so much on the 
personal worship of Stalin, but as an in- 
separable part of the Communist reality. 
Prof. Levy denounced the Communist lead- 
ers of England who, having seen and known 
the Soviet reality before him, had misled 
their followers. 


In other words, Prof. Levy had adhered 
to Soviet Communism without having 
known it at close hand, and that was the 
only reason why he himself had misled 
the followers. Whereas, the other leaders 
who had been to Russia and knew the 
truth, deliberately misled their followers. 

Prof. Levy is the representative of those 
honest and idealistic intellectuals of the 
free world who, from a distance, naively be- 
lieve in the so-called “enlightened” Com- 
munism, but who, the moment they see 
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the truth, are shocked, and have the cour- 
age publicly to admit the truth. 

However, Prof. Levy’s very condemna- 
tion of those other leaders in England who 
knowing the truth nevertheless hid it, con- 
clusively proves that there are intellectuals 
whose softness toward Communism is 
something far from their personal unfamil- 
iarity with the grim Soviet reality. 

It may confidently be stated that one of 
the principal causes of softness toward 
Communism among many intellectuals is 
the fact that these men have accepted Com- 
munism as a sort of religion. This accept- 
ance is not the result of critical examination 
but the product of blind faith. 


It is quite true that the Communists con- 
sider Christianity, as well as other religions, 
as poison and they strive to destroy or to 
exploit religion in the pursuit of their sub- 
versive aims. And yet, the fact is, the Com- 
munist leaders, beginning with Lenin, have 
converted Communism into a sort of re- 
ligion with their “gospels,” their “credo’s,” 
and their “saints,” having actually appro- 
priated the worst aspects of historic re- 
ligions, and striving to destroy all doctrines 
which are opposed to their interests and 
creed. And as in the case of all religions — 
Christian, Mohammedan or others — when 
the crimes committed in their names did 
not stop their followers from maintaining 
their loyalties, even so the crimes commit- 
ted in the name of Communism have serv- 
ed as no deterrent to the continued main- 
tenance of the loyalties of communist fol- 
lowers. 

Thus, an important segment of the Com- 
munists who operate in the free countries 
of the world cling to their Communism 
which borders on blind fanaticism. Many, 
although fully cognizant of the crimes 
which are committed in the name of Com- 
munism, either put no faith in the veracity 
of the stories, or if they believe it, they 
look upon it as an inevitable evil on the 
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“triumphant” march of Communism. 

True, some who do not believe what 
others say but when they personally see 
the grim reality, such as Prof. Levy, be- 
come disillusioned and abandon the Com- 
munist “religion.” But the number of such 
men is very small, because few men in the 
outside world can penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain to become acquainted with the real 
truth. 

It is highly significant that out of 500 
delegates who attended the convention of 
the Communist Party of England hardly 
a few were impressed by Prof. Levy’s sen- 
sational exposures while the majority de- 
cided to remain loyal to the “religion” of 
Soviet imperialism. 

Again, quite a number of intellectuals 
are attracted by the Soviet ideal, or the 
supreme aim, which promises to save man- 
kind from its material cares and to insure 
each man a living, according to his needs. 

Of course, if it were possible to realize 
such a goal without restricting the individ- 
ual’s freedoms nor reducing him into a serf 
of the state, nothing could be better for 
mankind, However, the Soviet’s bitter and 
bloody experiment of the past has clearly 
proved that such a thing not only is im- 
possible, but it is undesirable, for such a 
thing can at best be achieved (if it can 
ever be achieved) by the complete enslave- 
ment of mankind. 

Another thing which explains the softness 
of many scientists and university professors 
toward Communism is the fact that they, 
being deeply immersed within the con- 
fines of their specialties, often have a very 
one-sided and superficial idea in regard to 
subjects which are outside their domain. 
And it seems the deeper a scientist is im- 
mersed into his speciality, the poorer and 
more childish are his judgments on topics 
which are alien to his speciality. 

Such a person, for instance, was the 
genius Einstein, and a number of contem- 
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porary scientists who occasionally attract 
the public attention with juvenile state- 
ments and demands in regard to burning 
international issues. Of this class, no doubt, 
are the German scientists who recently op- 
posed the arming of the German army with 
atomic weapons, despite the fact that they 
knew perfectly well, that the Soviet Union 
which opposes the unification and the liber- 
ation of Germany is armed with these 
weapons, will not relinquish them, and 
will not submit to a real international in- 
spection of atomic weapons as are ready 
to do the Western powers which are no 
threat to Germany’s liberation and unifica- 
tion. 

Therefore, when scientists often propose 
demands which in effect promote the Com- 
munist cause, the reason is often their 
superficial knowledge and extreme naivite 
in regard to the political realities of the day 
which are clearly outside the limits of their 
intellectual domain. 


The Mercenaries, the Idealists, 
Those Who Pursue National Aims 
And Those Who Seek the Road to Quick 
Material Prosperity 


fe he pursuit of an easy living, position, 

§) glory and a career are other motives 
which explain the adherence of a large 
number of the intellectuals of the free 
world to the communist cause. 

Naturally, blind faith, ideological con- 
victions, familiarity or ignorance of the 
grim reality play no part in the actions of 
these men. They know very well what is 
going on inside the Soviet hell but they 
cling to Communism because only in that 
way can they insure their living and play 
an important role in public life. Actually 
they are the hired agents of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship and to them Communism is not 
a public goal but a means of personal ag- 
grandizement. 


To be fair, it must be stated, however, 
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that only a small part of the intellectuals of 
the free world belong to this class. The 
greater part are guided by lofty idealistic 
motives. It is only in the Soviet world prop- 
er that the picture differs. There, the over- 
whelming majority of the intellectuals, if 
not all of them, are mercenaries, or those 
who cling to the ruling class at all cost. 
After the demise of Stalin and the revela- 
tions of Khrushchev there is hardly any 
real idealism left in the Communist leaders 
of that country. If, for instance, by some 
miracle the Soviet dictatorship should sud- 
denly disappear, together with its terror, 
there would be hardly a few real idealistic 
Communists left in that spacious empire; 
the rest, assuredly, would shed off their 
Communism like an outworn garment. 

However, in the free world where Com- 
munism is connected with risks, the mo- 
tives of the Communists or the fellow-trav- 
elers are in large part idealistic and com- 
paratively few cling to Communism from 
considerations of personal gain. 

Among the Communist advocates of the 
free world there are also those who have 
chosen this path, not because they are 
convinced Communists, but because they 
naively believe that by doing so they can 
achieve their political or national aims. 
Of this class, for instance, are many of the 
Arab leaders who, although persecute the 
Communists in their own countries, never- 
theless have turned into Soviet collabora- 
tors in their international dealings, Of this 
class also are many of the Indian intellect- 
uals headed by Nehru. To this class also be- 
long the leaders of the Armenian Ramga- 
vars, the intellectuals who slink around the 
Armenian General Benevolent Union, who 
blindly believe, or want to believe that by 
tying their kite to the Soviet twine they 
can “injure” Turkey, or “help” Armenia. 
Or “save” the Armenian Church, and espec- 
ially inflict a mortal blow to the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 
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Needless to say, all these men, without 
insuring an iota of gain to their national 
cause, with their short-sighted policy only 
serve to strengthen the Soviet imperialism 
and contribute to the further enslavement 
of their own peoples. As a matter of fact, 
if the free West, especially mighty America, 
were not there to defend the freedom and 
the independence of the Arab countries, 
India and the rest of the Asiatic countries 
at the risk of their own existence, all these 
countries today would be second Hungaries 
under the iron heels of the Soviet monster. 
All these countries in Asia can afford to 
play neutral, or even flirt with the Soviet 
because they know that they are protected 
by mighty America and her Western allies. 
And if someday, by some unseen miracle, 
the Soviet should emerge as the only power 
in the world, the Armenian nation, together 
with the rest of the nations, would have to 
kiss good bye to its dream of a free, united 
and independent Armenia for a long time to 
come and the thick darkness of Soviet slav- 
ery would descend upon the whole world. It 
is the height of political folly to expect from 
the Soviet dictatorship any contribution to 
the freedom and the security of any nation. 


Among the intellectuals of the free world 
there are also those who, without any spec- 
ial love for Communism, one way or an- 
other have been chained to the Soviet 
chariot. Their motive is nothing but the 
naive conviction inspired by the Commu- 
nists that the future belongs to Commu- 
nism. The real motive of such men is fear. 
Firmly convinced that the Communists 
will be tomorrow’s masters, these men 
want to insure their future by aligning 
themselves with the winner, in order to 
come out of the struggle with the least 
loss and the maximum of gain. 

Such people never understand that one 
of the most powerful spiritual drives of the 
individual or the nation is the innate urge 
for freedom, while Communism whose real- 
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ization is based on human slavery, can 
never have a future. The future, uncondi- 
tionally and always, belongs in the end to 
social orders which are based on freedom, 
while the orders which are based on tyranny 
are the orders of the reactionary barbarian 
past. No matter how they are adorned with 
modernistic feathers, they are doomed to 
extinction because they carry in themselves 
the germs of decay which stem from ty- 
ranny. 

True, Communism has a powerful ap- 
peal to many as a novelty, but in reality, 
in essence, Communism is the most reac- 
tionary doctrine in the world, as reaction- 
ary as tyranny itself which is one of 
its chief weapons, the other being the lie. 
The waves of the future, the tide of real 
progress, can proceed only along the path 
of freedom. 

And lastly, there are also intellectuals, 
especially in the backward countries of Asia 


and Africa, who see in the Soviet experi- 
ment the quickest remedy to their back- 
wardness and extreme poverty. To them 
the modern capitalism of the West is a very 
slow process. They are very impatient and 
want to industrialize their countries in one 
day, something which they think they can 


accomplish by Communism’s 
means. 

They contend that within the brief span 
of twenty years the Communists of Russia 
— economically backward and pre-emi- 
nently an agricultural country — converted 
it into one of the best industrialized coun- 
tries of the world. Why should they not 
follow the example of the Russians to in- 
dustrialize their countries and become like 
advanced nations? 

Those who reason like this, however, give 
themselves no account of the awful price 
which they must pay in order to industri- 
alize their countries. If they did so they 
would see that only through the complete 
enslavement of their peoples could they 


forcible 
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hope to achieve such an aim. Besides, they 
would have no guarantee that they would 
solve the problem of extreme poverty even 
as the Soviet experiment did not solve that 
problem in Russia after forty years of 
sweat and tears. 

It will be contended that the Soviet fail- 
ed to eliminate poverty because the pro- 
duct of the people’s labor was concentrated 
on preparations for war instead of channel- 
ing it for the needs of the people. Other 
peoples who repeat the Russian experiment, 
they contend, need not necessarily concen- 
trate on armaments. 

This argument, like all the others, is a 
dangerous illusion because there is not a 
single guarantee, and on the other hand 
there is every probability that other nations 
who try the Russian experiment of swift 
industrialization will do precisely what the 
Russians did, or what the Chinese are doing 
today, namely, they will industrialize their 
countries not in order to eliminate extreme 
poverty but to strengthen their countries 
militarily. 

The reason for this is very plain. Forcible 
industrialization will call for enormous hu- 
man, material and moral sacrifices which 
the people inevitably will oppose. The 
Communist government, in turn, will be 
forced to crush the opposition in a blood 
bath as we have seen in the Soviet example. 
But, to do this, the government will need 
big armies and latest weapons of warfare 
as only recently we saw it in Hungary. 

In other words, there is not now, nor can 
there ever be such a thing as a communism 
which is both peaceful and which serves the 
needs of the people. Communism means ty- 
ranny, and tyranny means war, Once a 
country falls into the hands of Communists 
it is forced to maintain a state of war not 
only with the outside world but with its own 
people as well. So that, the industrialization 
which Communism strives to create in any 
country presumably to improve the lot of 


the people will not be able to solve that 
problem, because inevitably it will be fore- 
ed to serve purposes of war. 


Lingering Illusions 
In Regard to Communism 

ifihere was the time when science had 

mm not as yet discovered adequate 
means to put an end to extreme poverty. At 
that time the only method of establishing 
social justice was the confiscation of the 
wealth of individuals or companies and its 
redistribution among the people. This 
would make the rich poor, but the poor 
would never be richer. 

Today, however, the situation is com- 
pletely changed. As a result of scientific in- 
ventions and perfected methods of pro- 
duction, science today is in a position to 
meet all the needs of mankind and to 
offer unparalleled prosperity and comfort 
if only the leaders of mankind had the 
necessary wisdom and the courage to bene- 
fit from these limitless possibilities. In 
the light of this transformation, social justice 
is thought of today not in terms of redis- 
tribution of the existing wealth, but in 
terms of accelerated production. 

The question is how to organize produc- 
tion so that it will benefit the people the 
most without, at the same time, the people 
losing their political and civic rights. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet experiment 
clearly has demonstrated the complete in- 
adequacy of Communism as a solution to 
this fateful problem, Being founded on ty- 
ranny, Communism cannot produce the 
maximum of results economically, nor can it 
satisfy the most modest needs of the people, 
as the Soviet record of 40 years clearly has 
proved. Lastly, Communism is absolutely 
incapable of creating economic prosperity 
without restricting the people’s political and 
civic liberties, without subjecting the peo- 
ple to a new kind of total slavery. 

It is true that Communism is capable of 
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industrializing a people’s economy within 
a short time as was seen in Russia. But as 
the Russian experiment has shown, such in- 
dustrialization does not, nor can serve the 
people’s prosperity, but serves and can 
serve only military aims, because, being 
founded on total tyranny, it is forced to 
be in a perpetual state of war with its 
own people, as well as the peoples of the 
world. 

Consequently, those intellectuals of Asia 
and Africa who choose the Communist path 
for the swift improvement of their peoples’ 
lot and to insure their independence will 
never be able to achieve their aim but, on 
the contrary, they will doom them to a 
worse slavery and exploitation than they 
ever experienced under the so-called Eu- 
ropean imperialists. 

It should also be stated that many intel- 
lectuals of the free world still linger in 
that blissful state of mind which was char- 
acteristic of Russian intellectuals until the 
downfall of the Tsarist regime. At that 
time all the liberal elements in Russia were 
more or less sympathetic to the Bolsheviks 
because the latter, in collaboration with the 
revolutionary parties and the liberals were 
fighting against the Tsarist tyranny in the 
name of the people’s freedom and pros- 
perity. But when the Bolsheviks pulled out 
and seized the power in Russia, establishing 
a tyranny which was a thousand times 
worse than the Tsarist tyranny, the intel- 
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lectuals and the scientists of Russia came to 
their senses and turned into the most in- 
veterate enemies of Communism. 


Unfortunately, there was not a simultan- 
eous disillusionment in regard to commu- 
nism on the part of the intellectuals of the 
free world. The distance, the unfamiliarity 
with the Soviet reality, the Iron Curtain 
and the Communist worldwide propaganda 
gave no time to the intellectuals of the free 
world to follow the example of the Russian 
intellectuals in ridding themselves of Com- 
munistic illusions. New shocks were neces- 
sary — the unparalleled Stalinian purges, 
the subversive take-over of free Czecho- 
slovakia, the enslavement of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Korean War, Khrushchev’s revela- 
tions and the recent blood bath of Hungary 
— to provoke a deep awakening in the free 
world as had taken place among the Rus- 
sian intellectuals, and to engender among 
the Western intellectuals the same kind of 
revulsion against the Communists as the 
Russian intellectuals had felt long since. 


Unfortunately, however, the awakening 
of the free world is far from being complete. 
Apparently new shocks are needed to 
hasten the time when all honest and pro- 
gressive intellectuals will turn away from 
Communism in utter disgust as it once did 
in the matter of the fascists and the Nazis 
in their effort to save mankind from that 
horrible danger. 





My People 
of Little Faith 


PUZANT GRANIAN 


O my people of wavering faith! 

In the agony of your anguish and the longevity of your suffering you lost the 
mustard seed which once was the secret of your strength. And in moments 
of folly you cast your pearls onto the deep waters. 


And now, while your lips pray, your soul has long since been cold. No longer 
does it scale the luminous ladder of Zvartnotz. The blind no longer see, the 
deaf no longer hear, and our sacred mountains no longer tremble on our 
sacred soil. 


And now, like the Egyptian statue staring into the distance, you wait for the 
return of your wandering soul. In the anemic songs of your poets no longer 
explodes the thunder of Sinai, nor the powerful breath of the prophets of Judea. 


You have turned meek, O my manly and valiant people; you have become 
resigned to your fate. 


If you want once again to stand erect on your ancestral soil, victorious in your 
purple glory, you must learn to bleed, to tear out your frozen heart, to scrape 
away the barnacles of sterility, to dig again and again into the innermost recesses 
of your being, so that once again you shall hear the mighty voice of our race, 
hear the Armenakan oracle ringing through bursting, irrepressible new blood. 


Do not be afraid, O my people of wavering faith. Even now, perchance, under 
some rude peasant roof, there is a humble Armenian mother who shall give birth 
to the prophet whom we await — the new Moses divine — who shall lead us from 
the wilderness of our days into the promised land. 


Perchance there shall come forth the new Yeghishe, the singer of our epic 
struggle, the young and the fair-haired. The bound Ardavast shall rise from the 
caverns of Mount Ararat,, and throwing off his chains, the Armenian Prometheus 
will mount his steed, holding in his hand the flaming sword. 
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And the soaring Armenian eagles shall awaken from the pillars of Zvartnotz, 


and from behind the mighty mountains we shall hear the thunderclap of pend- 
ing travails. 


And the poet prophets of our land shall come down singing the song of victory, 
who shall excavate the radiating mines of our divine language, and having 
shaped a new tongue, shall trumpet the sunny future with new words. 


And one morning, while the bells of Etchmiadzin chime their Hosannas, oun 


shining marble stones shall come to life, our sacred mountains will move, and 
there shall be a new land. 


Comrade Mine 


Unknown to each other, in this strange land, 
Behold, we meet today, comrade mine. 

And een at first sight, we become smitten 
By the nostalgic longing of the ages, 

And the verity of our blood brotherhood. 


I bring you the love of your distant comrades, 

Comrade mine! 

The beating of their hearts impatient; 

The silent messages of our worshipful apostles, 

The martyrs of the Fatherland, 

Our valiant Fedayis, strewn in the mountains of Armenia; 
The tearful blessing of our mothers. 


I have so much to tell you, O Comrade mine! 

But my heart is so full, and my words are so empty. 
What I'm trying to tell you — 

When I hear the sound of our Mesrobian words — 
Shafts of light flood my heart, 

And my eyes are filled with tears. 


What I want to say — when I grasp your hand — 
I feel the beating of your heart close to mine, 
And faith makes me stronger. 


And when I see the white hair of our old mothers, 
Mothers who have suffered so much for us, 
And when I see the flame in our children’s eyes, 
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The shackles of fear leave me, 
And shining bridges link me to our Ararat immortal. 


I have so much to tell you, 
O comrade mine! 


The Light 
Which Shall Come 


This holy eve, 

Through the mist of the smouldering incense, 
I invoke you, O my ancestral spirits. 

I invoke you from the mountains far, 

The maternal hearths now extinct, 

The vales and the meadows smouldering, 
Where our dead are buried. 


This holy Sabbath eve, bring to my heart 
The sturdy faith of the ancients, 

And I, kneeling down importunate, 

Shall await the coming of the light. 

Let smiling angels rush over the threshold 
Of my humble abode, 

Let the fresh spirit of their Hosannas 
Resuscitate the recesses of my mouldy soul. 


Spirits of frankincense and myrrh, 

Voices vibrant of flapping wings, 

Iridescent rungs of the ladder to heaven, 

Behold the awakening of the stones of our shattered faith, 
The arch of the swords cruciform, 

The jutting crystal dome, 

Through which shall flash, in colorful outburst, 

The old light of the universal. 


Embracing the scent of the frankincense, 
The vigil of the trembling candles, 

We turn our tearful eyes to Thee, 

O God of our fathers, 

Source of the invisible light! 

Behold the ringing anew 

Of the frayed letters of the Holy Narek, 
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Thundering over the rocks, 
And the flicking flames of our Mesrobian Sharakans 
Singing in our tongues. 


And kneeling down, 
We await the Sabbath which shall dawn. 


We believe that tomorrow, 

When the sun sounds its purple trumpets, 

And the Holy Sabbath inundates our thirsty souls, 
Perchance it shall bring to us the message of our race, 
Of joys imminent, 

And the fast coming march of victory 

Which shall shake our spirits benumbed. 





@ INFLUENCE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY ON 
SOVIET ARMENIAN CULTURAL EFFORTS: 
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HS Yjesearch on Armenian art began in the 
second haif of the XIX century. Pub- 
lications then appeared in Russia and 
abroad on ancient Armenian architecture 
and painting. Between 1839 and 1918, 
works apeared by Texier, Dubois de Mont- 
pereux, Brosset, Lehmann-Haupt, Bach- 
mann, Millet and Strzygowski in languages 
other than Russian and in Russian by Mura- 
viev, Grimm, Bakradze, Eliazarov-Martiros- 
ian, Marr and Orbeli. Contributions in Ar- 
menian came from Alishan, Kostaniants, 
Ter-Movsesian, Lalaian, G, Ovsenian and 
Toromanian. This does not, of course, ex- 
haust the list of authors who have devoted 
extremely important works to Armenian art. 


Although after World War I independent 
Armenia went through anxious times and 
had to fight for its very existence, a com- 
mittee for the preservation of antiquities 
was set up and the first expeditions to study 
historical and archeological monuments 
were organized. 


Under the Bolsheviks, who at that time 
were campaigning against the culture of 
the past, which they linked with the exploit- 
ing classes, all thought of archeological re- 
search had to be abandoned. Not only new 
churches, but all important architectural 
monuments were changed into storehouses, 
or at best into anti-religious museums, or 
else were left to fall into disrepair. 


The committee for the preservation of an- 
tiquities continued to exist and did all it 
could to preserve the monuments. Unfor- 
tunately it could do little more than make 
an inventory of the monuments and per- 
suade the authorities to agree to the ap- 
pointment of representatives of the com- 
mittee, mostly from among the more en- 
lightened local inhabitants. The representa- 
tive tried to protect the monument under 
his care from damage or pilfering and, if 
unsuccessful, reported the matter to the 
committee, for it to take necessary action. 
The committee sometimes even succeeded, 
by enlisting the aid of the more cultured 
Communists, in saving monuments from 
being demolished or turned into store- 
houses by local authorities. 


Older Bolsheviks like Lukashin, Mravian 
or Erenkian, realized the value of the com- 
mittee’s work. Bolsheviks of the new gen- 
eration were quite indifferent or even hos- 
tile to archeological or any kind of other 
national, cultural research. As they saw 
in religion “opium for the people,” decried 
the idea of the nation as a bourgeois no- 
tion,” and looked on all past culture as the 
creation of the exploiting classes — to them 
the study of the past was unnecessary. 


Indeed, the learning of the cultural his- 


tory of Armenia was dropped in the 
schools and university in favor of instruc- 
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tion in the history of class warfare and 
Marxism-Leninism. 


In those sombre days for national culture, 
not a single article or book on ancient Ar- 
menian art was published. The materials 
on the preservation of antiquities collected 
by the committee during the extremely 
modest expeditions remained in its archives. 
The same applied to Moscow. The central 
organ of Soviet architects — Arkhitektura 
SSSR — began to publish articles on the 
architecture of the past only after 1933 and 
confined them to secular buildings, as the 
Bolsheviks considered it superfluous to 
study church architecture. 


The first book on Armenia:. medieval 
architecture appeared in 1942. The fact 
that it was a reprint of old works by Toro- 
manian,! was in itself an indictment of the 
Bolsheviks for their inability to produce a 
single archeological work in more than 20 
years of Soviet rule. A giance at the title of 
the book is enough to dispute the publish- 
ers claim that it was “the Soviet regime 
alone which had enabled Toromanian to 
dedicate himself to research work,” as under 
Soviet rule Toromanian had in fact written 
hardly anything at all, apart from some dry 
reports about certain expeditions and one 
article on materials used in ancient Arme- 
nian architecture. 


The very subject of this work is most 
characteristic: the scholar who had pub- 
lished one brilliant work after another — 
on the Echmiadzin cathedral, Zvartnots, 
the Teker cathedral and the Ani churches 
and had defined the landmarks in the de- 
velopment of ancient Armenian architec- 
ture, was compelled during the Soviet re- 
gime to renounce research on church archi- 
tecture and write about the innocuous sub- 
ject of building materials. 


1T. Toromanian, Materials on the history of 
Armenian architecture (in Armenian), vol. I, 
1942, vol. II, 1948, Erevan. 
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The trend toward the study of the na- 
tional past was all the same becoming in- 
creasingly pronounced. 


On the one hand, the Bolsheviks deliber- 
ately aimed at creating “Soviet patriotism,” 
not, of course, out of any love for national 
culture, so recently trampled underfoot, 
but on purely political grounds. However, 
scholars were advised not to study the cul- 
tural past as a whole, but to bring out its 
secular aspect. Thereby the Bolsheviks 
showed their fear of religion, a fear which 
continues to this day to harm Soviet scholar- 
ship. Such researchers as Tokarsky, who 
wrote a book on Armenian architecture in 
1946, and Yakobson, who followed suit in 
1950, contrived to their honor to circum- 
vent this restriction and avoid excessive 
propaganda. 


On the other hand, national conscious- 
mess was coming to the surface. A new 
generation of Armenian architects and ar- 
cheologists had grown up, entirely under 
Soviet conditions, yet characteristically with 
hardly a Communist among them. The few 
Communist architects who tried to make 
good in architecture failed in their efforts. 
Communist narrow-mindedness and the 
primitive outlook peculiar to young Com- 
munists were in no way compatible with the 
wide vision, love of art, and high spiritual 
qualities demanded of the art critic. It is 
precisely the non-Party specialists, with 
their enthusiasm, their delight in national 
culture and their love of work, who suc- 
ceeded in reviving archeology and in 
emerging as a force able to replace the 
older generation. 


New Soviet works on Armenian art are 
not faultless. The shortcomings of Soviet 
education leave their mark on the works of 
both old and new Soviet scholars. The 
scholar does not enjoy any moral freedom 
and knows beforehand the result which he 
is expected to reach on Party orders, All 
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Soviet works on Armenian art therefore 
suffer from one-sidedness. 


Tokarsky’s book ? was the first independ- 
ent work on Armenian architecture. The au- 
thor’s task was responsible and immense. 
Before him, research into Armenian archi- 
tecture was mainly represented by the 
works of Toromanian did not succeed in 
completing his monograph. Strzygowski, 
who had suggested publishing a joint book 
to Toromanian, and to whom Toromanian 
had entrusted his drawings and measure- 
ments, finally published a book in his own 
name. In this book he restricted himself to 
publishing Toromanian’s picture, with 2 
short biography, and to mentioning Toro- 
manian under illustrations. Thus the only 
capital work on Armenian architecture is 
Strzygowski’ss two-volume study. This work 
had good results. It revealed Armenian 
architecture in all its splendor to world 
scholars, as an artistic phenomenon of uni- 
versal value, and provided material capable 


of solving many riddles in the history of 
both Eastern and Western architecture. 


The numerous illustrations and detailed 
descriptions, together with the analyses of 
monuments, were the most useful part of 
the book. Unfortunately, however, Strzy- 
gowski's book had also certain defects. Ob- 
jective analyses and conclusions sometimes 
went hand in hand with Strzygowski’s own 
facile and exaggerated hypotheses. Strzy- 
gowski was undoubtedly right when he 
identified Armenian monuments as the 
prototypes of buildings East and West of 
Armenia. But at times he hyperbolized the 
influence of Armenian architecture and un- 
doubtedly erred in regarding it as the sole 
source of Christian architecture in general. 
Picking on a formal likeness of Armenian 
monuments to memorials in some other 
country, he sometimes drew a mistaken 


2N. Tokarsky, Arkbitektura Drevnei Armeniit 
(Architecture of Ancient Armenia), Erevan, 1946, 
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conclusion about their genetic link. Carried 
away by his own comparisons, Strzygowski 
split up the memorials of Armenia into sev- 
eral formal groups, but disdained studying 
their historical development. 


The Soviets justly noted the defects of 
Strzygowski’ss formal method and demand- 
ed of researchers a more truly historical 
approach to the subject. Tokarsky could not 
ignore all this. Unlike Strzygowski, he split 
up all the material on a historical basis, de- 
spite the difficulties caused by the very 
characteristics of Armenian architecture. 
For example, the same type of centrist 
building was perpetuated in Armenia from 
century to century and differed only in its 
proportions and details — a temptation to 
the researcher, to which Strzygowski yield- 
ed, to reject the historical approach. To- 
karsky’s merit is that he succeeded in pin- 
pointing the development of the same type 
over the ages, by revealing the seemingly 
insignificant, but extremely characteristic, 
changes in the proportions, construction, 
and correlationship of parts of the building. 
He discovered that definite architectural 
details correspond to each age and that it 
is possible to date buildings correctly by 
means of these details in the absence of in- 
scriptions or other elements needed to es- 
tablish the age of a building. In identifying 
the periods in Armenian architecture, To- 
karsky discovered the existence of the X 
century Taik architectural school (in the 
province of Taik, as pronounced in Arme- 
nian, and Tao as pronounced in Georgian), 
which was at the crossroads of Byzantine, 
Armenian and Georgian influences, and 
later left its impression on both Armenian 
and Georgian architecture. Tokarsky thus 
correctly understood the feudal character 
of Transcaucasian architecture at the time 
when there were big provinces rather than 
a centralized state. True to the historical 
method, Tokarsky also showed the appear- 
ance of new types of building in the XII— 
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XIV centuries, when the new ruling bour- 
geois class supplanted feudalism and when 
civic architecture received a great impetus. 
In his work, Tokarsky revealed great at- 
tention to problems of construction. 


However, in Tokarsky’s book, new prob- 
lems connected with the study of architec- 
ture were only partly solved. On the other 
hand, the solution of old problems raised in 
the works of Tokarsky and Strzygowski, 
which should have been possible, thanks to 
progress in archeology, was avoided, This 
leaves the impression of a certain scholastic 
timidity. The book also testifies to the in- 
adequacy of Soviet archeology during the 
preceding years. As already stated, the 
study of Armenia’s cultural past, and above 
all of church architecture, was regarded of- 
ficially until 1932, and in fact thereafter—as 
almost counter-revolutionary. Researchers 
in the years that followed to reap the fruits 
of this Bolshevik intolerance. The follow- 
ing fact emerges clearly from Tokarsky’s 
book: before the revolution Toromanian, 
with neither material nor moral support and 
at the cost of truly heroic labor, measured 
and studied a great number of monuments. 
When Tokarsky wrote his book, the Soviet 
regime had already existed a quarter of a 
century. Yet the book contains hardly any 
new measurements or architectural materi- 
al, excepting details of the Dovin palace 
and two-three new sketches, which point to 
the archeological enthusiasm of their au- 
thors, rather than to the orderly organiza- 
tion of archeological research on a state 
scale. All that is new in Tokarsky’s book is 
the result of his personal effort. He was 
therefore unable to indicate in his biblio- 
graphy and archeological research of any 
importance belonging to the Soviet period. 
However, after World War II, in particular, 
the Soviet regime began to encourage in 
every way hitherto condemned research 
into national cultures. 

For all its scholastic prudence and timid- 
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ity, Tokarsky’s book did not escape charges 
in the Communist press of “nationalism” 
and of showing too frank a delight in 
Armenian architecture. However, these 
charges were clearly so pointless, that even 
the most primitively minded Party circles 
hastened to dissociate themselves. 
Tokarsky’s book was followed by Ocherk 
Istorii vodchestva Armenii V—XVII vekov 
(Outline of the history of Armenian archi- 
tecture in the V—XVII centuries)) by A. 
Yakobson. The subjects were set out in the 
same order as in Tokarsky’s book, the head- 
ings being: 
1. Armenian classical architecture (V— 
VII centuries). 
2. Revival of Armenian architecture 
(IX—X centuries). 
8. Birth of a new architectural style 
(XII—XIV _ centuries). 
4. Decline in Armenian architecture 
(XVI—XVII centuries). 
5. The national dwelling in pre-revolu- 
tionary Armenia.’ 


These headings clearly show that Yakob- 
scn in general adopted the same historical 
sub-division of the material as Tokarsky. 
With Yakobson the historical approach is 
even more emphatic. Tokarsky was an ar- 
chitect and engineer, Yakobson a historian 
and archeologist. Tokarsky’s book therefore 
consists of a number of constructive ana- 
lyses of monuments. In Yakobson’s book 
analytical descriptions are relegated to the 
background and buildings are shown as 
definite links in a historical development 
and are depicted more fully on the historic- 
al canvas. Here the author exaggtrates. He 
tries to trace the historical development of 
some monuments and to demonstrate how 
one monument naturally stems from an- 
other. He fails to notice that both develop 


3A. Yakobson, Ocherk Istorii Uodchestva Ar- 
menii V — XVII vekov (Outline of the history 
of Armenian architecture in the V — XVII cen- 
turies), Moscow-Leningrad, 1950. 
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parallel to, but independent of, each other 
into two different types. 

The author is influenced by Soviet criti- 
cism of Strzygowski’s formal method, which 
went to the other extreme and ignored his- 
torical development and the social environ- 
ment. Yakobson’s book bears the slight, but 
nevertheless characteristic stamp of Soviet 
doctrinarism: Marxist dialectics, it says, in 
effect, teach us that development proceeds 
in a spiral, not in a closed circuit, and that 
a new stage does not mean a return to the 
old. 

This Bolshevik prejudice prevents Ya- 
kobson from seeing, for example, that the 
Zvartnots church is not a development of 
the Ripsime * church, but simply a different 
type of building. 

Similarly, Yakobson tries to argue that 
the Sanain chancel of 1211 represents the 
first stage in the development of the dome- 
like chancel.’ In fact the Sanain chancel is 
a type all on its own, standing apart from 
normal chancels. It bears no traces of being 
the forerunner — through a process of “dia- 
lectical” transformation — of the dome-like 
type of chancel. 

Luckily, the book is otherwise mostly 
free of such concessions to Soviet research 
methods. In most cases, the author provides 
a correct description of the historical devel- 
opment of Armenian architecture and of the 
recurrence through the ages of the same 
types, originating in ancient Christian and 
antique architecture. 

Like Tokarsky’s book, Yakobson’s work is 
a valuable contribution to the study of Ar- 
menian architecture. A number of little 
known monuments, from the V through the 
XVII centuries, are given a correct archi- 
tectural and historical explanation in Ya- 
kobson’s book (e. g., the palace in Dvine, 
the mausoleum in Agudi, the chancels, two- 


4 Ibid., p. 33. 
5 Ibid., p. 129. 
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storied churches, etc.). Much attention is 
devoted to civic architecture. 

In 1951 a third book of a general charac- 
ter® appeared, entitled Pamyatniki Arm- 
yanskogo Zodchetva (Monuments of Arme- 
nian architecture). It differs considerably 
from the first two works, which represented 
research on Armenian architecture, where- 
as this is merely a review of monuments. It 
follows the same lines as a similar book by 
Severov on Georgian architecture brought 
out somewhat earlier by the same Moscow 
publishers. Pages 5-30 are devoted to a brief 
outline of Armenian architecture. On pages 
83-70 there are detailed annotations of the 
main monuments, with 72 sketches and 
plans. Finally, the main part of the book is 
filled with 192 large photographs on sepa- 
rate plates. The book successfully fills the 
blanks in the first two works. The tables in 
Tokarsky’s book had little practical value. 
The sketches in Yakobson’s book were bet- 
ter, but were small and fewer (130 illus- 
trations, including plans and photographs). 
Arutyunian and Kafarian, with their 264 
illustrations, undoubtedly represent Arme- 
nian architecture more adequately. 

The three books supplement each other. 
The publisher can, of course, be criticized 
for bringing out simultaneously a number 
of general works largely covering the same 
ground, without fundamental questions be- 
ing fully resolved in any of them, Such 
criticism is all the more justifiable because 
of the appearance of another, more modest, 
book of a similar, general nature, called 
Arkhitektura Armnii (The Architecture of 
Armenia) by Yu. Yaralov, based on the 
material of the late architect N. Buniatov.’ 
The appearance of several general works on 
Armenian architecture may be explained 


6V. Arutyunian and S. Kafarian, Pamyatniki 
Armyanskogo Uodchestva (Monuments of 
nian architecture), Moscow, 1951. 

7™N. Buniatov and Yu. Yaralov, Arkbitektura 
a (The Architecture of Armenia, Moscow, 
1950. 
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historically, They appeared directly after 
the period when the Soviet regime had op- 
posed the study of Armenia’s national past. 
As soon as permission was given to study 
national history, the architects and arche- 
ologists of Soviet Armenia applied them- 
selves with vigor to research into Arme- 
nias splendid architectural heritage. As 
a result of this, several general works came 
to be published almost simultaneously. As 
was to be expected, the more profound 
study of individual aspects of Armenian art 
followed. During 1937-1940, five small 
guide books about virious parts of Arme- 
nia * were published under the direction of 
the archeologist K. Kafataian, a former 
member of the committee for the preserva- 
tion of antiquities. In these guide books he 
listed and described the various monuments 
and gave the dates when they were built. 
In 1948 Kafataian published a complete re- 
search work called. Ovannavank i ego nad- 
pisi ® (Ovannavank and its inscriptions). In 
these works we can see a move from general 
descriptions to the deeper study of individ- 
ual questions. 

The same is true of another book: Arkhi- 
tektura Armianskikh Pritvorov (The Archi- 
tecture of Armenian Chancels) by Mnatsa- 
kanian.'° It was Toromanian who first turn- 
ed his attention to the Armenian chancels 
as a special architectural type. Hitherto, 
they had never been the subject of inde- 
pendent research. In his book, Mnatsakan- 
ian gave plans and details of formerly un- 
known chancels, on the basis of comprehen- 
sive archeological material. 

The excavations at Karmir-Blure (Krasny 


8Historical Monuments of the Armenian SSR 
(in Armenian), Erevan: Delizhan district, 1937; 
Garni-Gelard, 1937-1938; Vagarshapat district, 
1938; Ashtarak district, 1940. 

8K. Kafataian, Ovannavank i ego nadpisi 
(Ovannavank and its inscriptions), in Armenian, 
Erevan, 1948. 

10 A, Mnatsakanian, Arkbitektura Armyanskikh 
Pritvorov (The Architecture of Armenian Chan- 
cel), Erevan, 1952. 
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Kholm) near Erevan, on the site of the an- 
cient Urartu fortress, conducted since 1939 
under the direction of the Armenian branch 
of the Academy of Sciences, the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, and the State Her- 
mitage are also a credit to Soviet arche- 
ology. The excavations revealed the Urartu 
city, citadel, and palace of the VII-VI cen- 
turies B.C. and valuable household articles 
and property. The chief of the expedition, 
B. Piotrovsky, published details of the ex- 
cavations in a number of works and arti- 
cles.1! Apart from the architectural, artistic 
and archeological value of the excavations, 
the discovery near Erevan of the residence 
of the Urartu King’s lord-lieutenant is most 
notable, and radically changes our previous 
ideas on the sphere of influence of Urartu 
culture in Transcaucasia. 


Armenia, like many other Christian and 
Moslem countries of the same times, did 
not go in a great deal for monumental 
sculpture. Armenian sculpture was part of 
the architecture, worked into the walls of 
buildings in the form of reliefs. But another 
type of structure was also common, repre- 
senting a synthesis of sculptural monument 
and architecture. This could be found in 
the V-VII century walls or obelisks covered 
with reliefs. These were succeeded in the 
X century by the famous stone crosses or 
khach kara, which were also obelisks but 
another shape, covered with splendid carv- 
ing and cross-shaped reliefs. For materialist 
and antireligious Soviet culture, it was na- 
tural to begin the study of the past with ar- 
chitecture, as being the more concrete and 
ideologically safe, rather than with sculp- 
ture, which was mostly religious and entail- 
ed research into a myriad sacred subjects. 
Eventually, however, researchers were also 
given the chance of studying church reliefs. 


11 B. Piotrovsky, Istoria i Kultura Urartu (His- 
tory and Culture of Urartu), Erevan, 1954, and 
a number of subsequent works specially about 

Karmir-Blure. 
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Armyanskie Izobrazitelnye reliefy IV-VII 
vekov (Armenian imitative reliefs of the 
IV-VII cenaturies)!* by B. Arakelian ap- 
peared in 1949. The choice of subject was 
extremely apt. It was, in fact, imitative re- 
liefs, and those of the most ancient period 
in particular, that had been given little 
study, whereas decorative and imitative re- 
liefs of the X century and after had been 
dealth with in connection with other re- 
search. Arakelian provided photographs 
and detailed descriptions of little known 
and even unpublished reliefs, particularly 
obelisks, representing a unique phenome- 
non in the history of Christian art, the 
equivalent of which is to be found only in 
Ireland. Unfortunately the illustrations are 
poor and hence difficult to use. It should 
also be mentioned that in NewYork in 1944 
the third volume of the research by the late 
Catholicos Ovsepian '*, covering much the 
same ground, was published in Armenian. 
G. Ovsepian’s book was translated into Eng- 
lish, enabling Western scholars to appreci- 
ate the value of the ancient monuments de- 
scribed in it. The Bolsheviks may be re- 
proached for not having produced a Soviet 
book on Armenian reliefs, although they 
have the researchers and the money for it, 
and for leaving this to Armenians abroad, 
who do not enjoy these advantages. 


The Soviet government realized never- 
theless that a well produced book is good 
propaganda. During the last few years, 
bookshops abroad have been flooded with 
Soviet scholastic and art literature. These 
richly produced books are being sold at 
prices well below those asked for them in 
the USSR. 


A chef d’oeuvre among Soviet books is 


12B. Arakelian, Armianskoe Izobrazitelnye 
liefy IV — VII vekov (Armenian serra o le 9 
of the IV — VII centuries), (in Armenian), Ere- 
van, 1949, : 

» G. Ovsepian, Materials and research on the 
history of Armenian art and culture (in Arme- 
nian), New-York, 1944, 
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undoubtedly Drevne Armyanskaya Miniat- 
youra (Ancient Armenian Minatures), pub- 
lished in 1952.'* In order to understand its 
importance, previous remarks about relig- 
ious sculptures should be recalled. Soviet 
scholars were, until recently, frightened of 
anything connected with religion. If relig- 
ious sculpture was taboo, it may be imagin- 
ed how much greater was the Communists’ 
prejudice against ancient Armenian manu- 
scripts, which are full of Old and New Test- 
ament texts, medieval prayers, and eccle- 
siastical dissertations. It is only in 1939 that 
Skvirin’s modest book on Armenian mina- 
tures 1° appeared, to be followed by others. 
The appearance of L. Durnovo'’s book is 
therefore a noteworthy event. 

The compilers of the book succeeded, 
with a few very skillfully selected examples 
from the treasures of the Erevan Matena- 
daran (former Echmiadzin collection of 
manuscripts), in showing all the brilliance 
of ancient Armenian literature. Twenty- 
eight manuscripts, dating from the X to 
XIV centuries, are shown in full size in 
color on 80 large plates. The scholastic 
value of this edition is somewhat impaired 
because the colored reproductions have 
been made, not from the originals, but from 
colored copies, made from the originals by 
several Soviet artists. 

In 1953 I. Durnovo published another 
book with colored plates of Armenian print- 
ed cloth.1* But it is considerably less im- 
portant than the work on Armenian minia- 
tures. Printed cloth with colored designs 
intended for mass use, cannot rival minia- 
tures when it comes to artistic merit. Nev- 
ertheless printed cloth is an important 


14 Drevne Armianskaya Miniatyura (Ancient 
Armenian Miniatures), (in Armenian and Rus- 
sian), L. Durnovo, Erevan, 1952. 

15 A. Svirin, Miniatyura Drevnei Armenii (The 
Minatures of Ancient Armenia), Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1939. 

18 Armyanskya Naboika (Armenian printed 
cloth), preface by L, Durnovo, Moscow, 1953. 
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branch of medieval Armenian artistic craft 
and reveals the development of a number of 
artistic designs. The material presented by 
L. Durnovo, embracing the period from 
the XIV to XIX centuries, has been collect- 
ed from pieces of cloth from the bindings of 
Armenian manuscripts. 

Dunovo’s “Ancient Armenian Miniatures” 
and Svirin’s work represent the first stage 
reached by Soviet scholarship in the study 
of Armenian miniatures — the establishment 
of the fact that they exist and the recogni- 
tion of the value of this fact. In this field, 
Soviet research has lagged badly behind 
its pre-Soviet and foreign counterparts. It 
is enough to recall the pre-revolutionary 
works of G. Ovsepian, or the importance 
which Armenian minatures acquired thanks 
to the works of various scholars, such as 
F. Macler, Nordenfalk, K. Weitzmann or 
S. Der-Nersessian. 


Beyond this first stage, the second stage 
may be perceived, that of the more pro- 
found study of the miniature. It is here that 
the harmful influence of the Communist 
world outlook becomes apparent. 

The Bolsheviks even if they now encour- 
age the study of the national problem do 
not allow research into every subject. In the 
case of miniatures, only that may be studied 
which is acceptable to current Bolshevik 
ideology. Research into ancient Armenian 
miniatures is expected to show the preem- 
inence of the secular element over the re- 
ligious, i. e. the victory of “the people” over 
“church exploiters”. Throughout Soviet ar- 
cheology, a tendency may be detected to 
bring out the popular elements alone in past 
cultures. This could be an extremtly posi- 
tive tendency, if Soviet researchers did not 
go to extremes, as in all their undertakings. 
They have to carry out a peculiar “sovietiza- 
tion of the Middle Ages,” ascribing to peo- 
ple of past epochs thoughts that are very 
nearly Marxist. Whereas such prominent 
scholars of the older generation as Lazarev 
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in Moscow and Amiranashvili in Tiflis pub- 
lished valuable volumes dedicated to purely 
religious art, young Armenian historians 
dare not do so, partly because of Party 
persecution, and partly because of the in- 
adequate training of young Soviet research- 
ers. 

It is characteristic that in studying Ar- 
menian miniatures, Armenian researchers 
carefully try to avoid religious subjects or 
attempt to prove that in religious subjects, 
it is the secular, “popular,” and not the re- 
ligious element which is important. The 
choice of the themes for research is note- 
worthy: G. Goyan, on the basis of his 
study of Armenian miniatures and Arme- 
nian church reliefs, wrote two volumes 
about the Armenian church,!* while A. 
Mnatsakanian, having studied Armenian 
miniatures, wrote a large book on Armenian 
ornamental art.* The young scholars of 
Armenia art therefore afraid of studying 
Armenian miniatures for their own sake, 
but try to extract from them secular ele- 
ments for some other theme. There is a cer- 
tain parallel between this trend and the 
stage already passed in architecture, when 
the study of ancient churches was consider- 
ed by Communists as ideologically inad- 
missible. 

Once again it will be seen that in the 
Soviet Union the right to study miniatures 
was recognized considerably later than re- 
search into architecture. Goyan’s book is 
symptomatic in this connection for Bolshe- 
vik psychology. The author extracted much 
material that was new, both from the 
minatures and other branches of Armenian 
art, illustrating all kinds of games, dances, 
and scenic performances in Armenia. But, as 
he himself announced with disarming sim- 


17G. Goyan, “2,000 Years of the Armenian 
Theater,” Moscow, 1952. 


18 A, Mnatsakanian, Armyanskoe Ornamentar- 
noe Iskusstvo (Armenian Ornamental Art), Ere- 
van, 1955. 
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plicity,’® he considers the study of religious 
art to be a “priestly dissertation” unworthy 
of a Bolshevik. 

A. Mnatsakanian’s book is less primitive 
in this connection. The very volume of 
material impresses. In 600 pages of Arme- 
nian text there are 1,119 drawings, some 
of which are colored. Most of the drawings 
represent hitherto quite unknown material, 
extracted from ancient Armenian manu- 
scripts of the X—XVIII centuries. At the 
end of the book the author provides 
thoughtfully compiled tables of the manu- 
scripts used. It is to the author's credit that 
the book covers a wider range than its 
title. The author does not confine himself 
to ornamental art, but tries to understand 
the symbolic significance of many of the 
reproductions, whether they are vegetative 
or geometrical ornaments, individual fig- 
ures, or whole compositions and religious 
scenes. In this broadening of the theme 
there lurks a danger, because of the schol- 
astic inadequacy and one-sidedness of So- 
viet methodology. In accordance with the 
demands of the Communist world outlook, 
Mnatsakanian tries to prove that everything 
which was previously considered as pure 
ornamentation or as religious, stems funda- 
mentally from the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of phenomena and nature. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a vegetative ornament represents 
fertility, the four rivers of paradise — the 
four natural elements, etc. Later, in the 
author’s view, the materialistic origin of 
these designs was forgotten and they were 
interpreted as purely religious symbols. 
There is much that is true in this and the 


19 When this work was reviewed (vol. 2 of the 
“Caucasian Review”), the scholastically valid as- 
pects of the work were indicated, but it was 
noted that the general value of the book suffered 
because of Goyan’s attempts to make it conform 


with current Party policy This opinion has 
clearly prevailed since the demotion of Stalin and 
Goyan will doubtless find it hard to justify en 
repeated references to Stalin as the supreme 
“scholastic authority.” 
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author, thereby, makes a valuable contri- 
bution to scholarship. As already pointed 
out on the subject of Goyan’s interpreta- 
tion of the Akhtamar temple, one should 
not ascribe a Marxist-materialist under- 
standing of things to medieval man. In the 
Middle Ages, nature and religion blended 
into a whole and the universe, as a natural 
concept, was the dwelling of God. The ma- 
terialist and religious elements should, 
therefore, not be separated from each other, 
when studying the art of the past. 


The difference between Goyan’s work on 
the theater and Mnatsakanian’s on orna- 
mental art should be stressed: in the first 
work the personal and sometimes unfound- 
ed hypotheses of the author take up too 
much space; the second work is more 
thoughtful. One may agree or disagree with 
some of the author’s opinions, but it must 
be admitted that to substantiate his views, 
the author adduces some extremely solid 
material and his conclusions are mostly cor- 
rect. 

The works enumerated by no means ex- 
haust all Soviet publications on ancient Ar- 
menian art. There are many brochures, 
articles, notes, etc., some of which are ex- 
tremely interesting. A full list of them can- 
not be given here. The aim of this survey 
was merely to show what of importance So- 
viet research had done in this field and to 
trace the main tendencies of Soviet arche- 
ology and art criticism in research on ar- 
cient Armenian culture. 

The Soviet attitude toward the national 
past was at first undecided, but from about 
1923 through 1933 it became sharply hostile 
to everything concerned with the preserva- 
tion and study of past cultural values. This 
resulted in the catastrophic decline of Ar- 
menian archeology and art criticism. In 
1933 there was a change. Timidly and grad- 
ually Armenian researchers set about study- 
ing the past. The basic every day research 
work was carried on by non-Party art critics, 
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archeologists and architects. Moreover, par- 
ticularly after World War II the leading 
role was assumed by the intelligentsia of 
the new generation, formed under Soviet 
conditions. 

The fact that architecturt was studied at 
first, and later sculpture, and only in the 
last place miniatures, shows the difficulty of 
overcoming Communist primitive materi- 
alistic predudices. Party predominance in 
scholarship is evident to this day in the 
avoidance of serious themes connected with 
religion,as well as in a priori assertions that 
even in medieval culture, the materialist 
conception constantly prevailed over the 
religious. On the other hand, this Soviet at- 
titude sometimes helps to identify secular 
elements in medieval culture which have so 
far escaped due notice by the scholastic 
world. 

The future will show whether young So- 
viet researchers will finally succeed in over- 
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coming one-sidedness in their work and 
undertake a more comprehensive study of 
those themes which are closely linked with 
religion or which fall outside current So- 
viet policy. 

Researchers in Soviet Armenia are bound 
to feel the effects of their severance from 
Western sources of scholarship. They are 
already having to face problems, which 
can only be resolved through familiarity 
with Western research. It is unlikely that 
any fundamental change will take place in 
the near future. 

During World War II, patriotic works 
were charged with “bourgeois nationalism”. 
Now remains unchanged is the increasing 
consiciousnness of Armenian culture.The at- 
titude of the Communist Party to this na- 
tional awareness is, however, subject to 
changes, and these changes invariably in- 
fluence the character of scholastic research 
in the USSR. 





@ ROGUE MEETS GREATER ROGUE: 


RED AGHASI 


V. VALADIAN 


awed Aghasi — Armenian name Shek- 
Aghasi — came from one of the vil- 
lages of the Province of Kazak. Because his 
hair was blondish-red, from his early child- 
hood he had been tagged in the village as 
Red Aghasi. The tag stuck to him all his 
life. 

He was tall, powerfully built and hand- 
some. When he wound up twenty-one 
springs he presented himself to the local 
draft board; and the examining physician, 
after he had taken a look at his chest and 
shoulders, waived the physical check-up, 
saying: 

“No need of examination. He is sound as 
a mountain bear.” 

They sent Aghasi to St. Petersburg to en- 
list in the guard of His Imperial Majesty 
where only the elite — the tall stalwarts — 
were chosen. It was considered a good 
fortune to be enlisted in this regiment where 
the guards enjoyed a number of privileges 
which were denied to the soldiers of the 
other departments of the army. 

And yet Aghasi did not attach much im- 
portance to this discriminatory advantage 
of his status. He was a rebel, hot-headed 
and coarse. Fire and recklessness sparkled 
from his eyes. And one day, in the midst 
of the military drill, he planted a resound- 
ing slap on the cheek of his sergeant be- 
cause the latter had had the temerity of 
shouting at him: “Hey you, Armyashka,* 
hold your head erect.” 


1A derogatory 
Russians, — Ed. 


term for Armenians used by 
AR. 


After imprisoning him for two weeks, 
as a further punishment, they moved Aghasi 
to an infantry regiment on the German 
frontier. 

“To hell with it!” hissed Aghasi, “whether 
here or there, it’s all the same to me.” But 
he did not stay still in his new place. One 
evening, stinking drunk, he returned to the 
barracks and started to pour out a flood 
of profanity at his superior officers. They 
arrested him, gave him a sound beating 
and hustled him off to the guard house to 
sleep it off until his court martial the fol- 
lowing day. But, before daybreak, Aghasi 
broke down the jail door and made his 
escape. 


Traveling by land and sea he finally 
reached Batum and from there to Tiflis. 
Having squandered his money, for the sake 
of a meal he entered the service of a car- 
penter as an apprentice; but before the 
week was over he quit his job saying to 
himself: “Me a_ carpenter? Olmiandan 
olmaz. You can’t force a man to be some- 
thing which is not in him.” 

Then he tried to become a tanner. The 
mighty and zealous Aghasi with his power- 
ful arms started to scrape and clean the 
tough hides. But that too was too much 
for him and he gave it up. 


“The stinking work! That’s not my kind 
of a job.” 


He did not want to return to the village 
because the village chief was not his 
friend. He might inform on him for de- 


(55) 
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serting from the army. So he stayed in 
Tiflis and tried his hand at many things, 
all of them half-finished and inconsequen- 
tial. And one day with a companion he 
held up a Russian merchant who had 
brought a supply of flour from Odessa, He 
spent the loot abandoning himself to a life 
of drinking and gambling and roistering in 
questionable houses. After each drunken 
bout he swore at the servants, beat them 
up, smashed up the furniture, broke up the 
card games, and caused all sort of scandals, 


One night, dead drunk in one of his 
orgies, he was taken to the police station 
where he had a free-for-all with the arrest- 
ing officers for having insulted him. In the 
course of the questioning it came to light 
that he was a deserter from the army. The 
next day as he was being escorted to the 
central prison he suddenly turned on his 
guards and knocked them down, one with 
a punch on the nose, and the other with a 
kick in the stomach. By the time the two 
guards came around he had disappeared 
in the crowd. 

He no longer could stay in the city, so 
Aghasi fled to Baku on foot. 

Having tasted the feel of easy money, 
in Baku he found some companions with 
whom he broke into the home of a Turk. 
The latter was supposed to have drawn 
some money from the bank that day, but 
Aghasi’s supposition having proved false, 
in his anger he plunged a dagger into the 
Turk’s side, short and to the point: “Lest 
he go tell on us.” 

This was followed by a long list of raids, 
hold-ups and killings until he was again 
arrested and this time sentenced to be 
hanged. To his good luck, just then the 
Emperor was granting pardons to criminals 
on the occasion of the 300th anniversary 
of the Romanovs, and Aghasi’s sentence 
was commuted to ten years of hard labor in 
Siberia, in a place called Yakoudsk. 

On the road to his exile he made many 
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attempts to escape but all proved in vain, 
since his hands and feet were securely 
chained. All the posts on the road had been 
forewarned to watch out for this Aghasi 
because he was very clever and reckless. 

So he remained at the dungeon of Ya- 
koudsk for a long time where he was con- 
stantly punished for breaking the prison 
rules and disturbing the peace. With the 
outbreak of the first World War there was 
a relaxation in the prison rules and Aghasi, 
taking advantage of the situation, made his 
escape. Cheerfully accepting the privations 
and the hardships of a long journey he 
finally arrived at the Caucasus. 

He got to Tiflis in those days of the war 
when spirits were high and the Armenian 
volunteer contingents were in process of 
organization. So Aghasi went to the recruit- 
ing officers and offered to volunteer: “Put 
my name down, too. I am ready to fight for 
my nation.” 

Here the very first day he met one of 
his childhood companions named Grigor 
who, already having volunteered, was pre- 
paring to leave for Kars as company com- 
mander. 

“Will you come with me, Aghasi my 
friend?” Grigor asked. 

“Yes of course,” Aghasi answered avidly. 
“Why shouldn’t I go with you? I am with 
you wherever you say. We shall fight to- 
gether and die together for our beloved 
Armenia.” 

An so Aghasi and Grigor hit the trail. 

Aghasi and Grigor had been childhood 
pals, had grown together in the same vil- 
lage, like all children they had had many 
fights but always had made up because 
their quarrels had always been free of 
real hatred. They differed only in their tem- 
peraments, just like the color of their hair. 
Aghasi was red while Grigor was dark. 

These intermittent scraps and reconcilia- 
tions continued as they grew up to man- 
hood, and usually Aghasi was the first of- 
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fender. He was restless, crude and tyranni- 
cal, always eager to impose his personality 
on others. His eyes were perpetually aflame 
with fire and recklessness, but Grigor’s big 
brown eyes were gentle and serene. 

It was an easy thing for Aghasi to lose 
his temper, the slightest excuse being 
enough to force him to outbursts of pro- 
fanity and fist fights. Grigor, on the other 
hand, did not get excited easily. He loved 
to preserve the peace and the spirit of 
friendship among the boys of the village. 
And of the two pals, Grigor’s emotions were 
deeper and more stable while Aghasi was 
restless and volatile. He was capable of 
completely ignoring the existence of his 
closest friend for long days. 

As pals they had gone together to the 
local recruiting office, and there they had 
parted, Aghasi heading for St. Petersburg 
while Grigor who had been exempted from 
the draft as the sole supporter of the family 
had returned to his village. Thereafter the 
two pals had always been interested in 
each other’s fate. 

“Ah, what a happy surprise, Sheko Djan!” 
Grigor exclaimed as he came face to face 
with Aghasi at the recruiting office in Tif- 
lis. “My life a sacrifice unto you, dear Red. 
These years I have been asking about you 
and my heart is heavy for you.” 

Grigor was so overjoyed at the recovery 
of his old friend that tears overflowed his 
eyes, while Aghasi, after these many years 
of separation, only now remembered that 
he had had such a close friend. 

The two pals stayed in Kars for one 
month until their company was ready to 
leave for the front. That whole time was 
spent in drills and military maneuvers while 
the volunteers got used to military dis- 
cipline and the use of arms and during 
that whole time there was not a single in- 
cident when Aghasi showed any insubor- 
dination, or broke any rule, notwithstanding 
the fact that he already had seen service in 
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the army and had been a good marksman 
from his childhood days. To the last he 
kept himself as an examplary soldier. 

When Aghasi told Grigor his adventures 
all the way from St. Petersburg to Yakoudsk 
the latter would comment patronizingly: 
“Of course, of course, my dear Red. Here 
we serve our people and not the king of 
the Russians. We volunteers must be model 
soldiers to carry out the orders of our 
Bureau. Our Bureau is sacred for us.” 

And when Grigor said this he was sure 
he was expressing the sentiments of Aghasi 
toward the Fatherland. That’s how he ex- 
plained the extraordinary docility of the 
otherwise irrepressible Aghasi he knew. 

Grigor himself had volunteered deliber- 
ately. He was a party man. After the call 
to arms he had returned to his village, then 
he had gone to Ganzak to pick up the art 
of tailoring which he had started in his 
village. Here he had joined the Dashnak 
ranks and had taken a serious interest in 
the aims and the activity of the Armenian 
Revolution. He had become a devoted 
member of the local cell. Exceedingly se- 
cretive and daring by nature, he soon had 
won the confidence of the leaders and, at 
the orders of the proper authorities, he 
had executed revolutionary justice on the 
commander of a Russian frontier garrison 
who had blocked the passage of a secret 
Fedayi company into Turkey. He had fol- 
lowed this up with a second act of revolu- 
tionary justice on an Armenian informer. 

Only the responsible party officers knew 
of these acts. Grigor himself, silent and 
modest, tended to his tailoring, pretending 
no to know anything about what was go- 
ing on around him. 

On the other hand, apart from Grigor, 
whether far or near, Aghasi lived his own 
life — fights, profanities, lootings, murders 
and a wandering life — until fate brought 
them together in the volunteer ranks. 

“My life a sacrifice unto you, Sheko 
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Djan. We shall fight together. And if we 
shall get killed, we shall die together, by 
the same bullet. Ah, even now then the 
word is ‘Liberty or death!’ Let us fight and 
redeem the honor of the peaks and the 
springs of our beloved Kazak.” 

One month later, armed and ready, the 
volunteer company left for the front. The 
morning of the fourth day the company had 
its first encounter with the enemy, a large 
force of Kurdish cavalry. From the start 
it was a bloody fight and instantly Aghasi 
distinguished himself with his reckless im- 
petuosity. Within less than two hours the 
Kurds were on the run. 

After the battle Grigor embraced Aghasi. 
“You are brave, brave, Aghasi Djan,” he 
exclaimed effusively. “Not only myself, even 
if the whole company falls in love with 
you, it is not enough praise.” 

And the Company Commander who had 
witnessed Aghasi’s feats decorated him with 
the Cross of St. George, stating in his of- 
ficial communique: 

“Almost single-handed, his Mauser in 
hand, he raced his horse up the hill under 
a hail of enemy bullets where the enemy 
reserve force was stationed. Inspired by 
his daring example the second company of 
our cavalry headed by Captain Grigor 
charged the enemy and routed him. By 
clearing the hill we were able to tighten 
our ring as far as the Village of Khortoun 
which was seized without a fight.” 

“Of course, of course,” Grigor commented 
proudly over the success of his compatriot. 
“The love of the nation lends us heart and 
wings to accomplish great feats.” 

However, scarcely one week after this 
decoration, Aghasi was reprimanded severe- 
ly by his commanding officer who had been 
so lavish in his praise for his bravery. 

“No, you are no more a hero but a com- 
mon murderer,” the commander had shout- 
ed in his face right in the presence of the 
volunteers. What a pity that I praised you 
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so much for your valor at the Battle of 
Khortoun. You scoundrel!” 

Following a new battle the company 
had received strict orders to stop at Khor- 
toun until further orders. This was a tem- 
porary measure to consolidate the line. 
Khortoun was a Turkman village where a 
few Turkman families had chosen to re- 
main in the village after the withdrawal 
ot the Turks, relying on the mercy of the 
newcomers. The Company Commander had 
personally assured these families that no 
harm would come to them. “The Armenian 
volunteer raises no arms against the peace- 
ful population,” he had said to them. 

Aghasi, however, disobeying his com- 
mander’s orders, one night had attacked a 
Turkman girl and had killed an old Turk- 
man thinking he had some hidden gold but 
who had refused to tell the hiding place. 
Aghasi had committed both crimes secretly 
but when it became known he admitted it 
calmly. “I committed both acts.” 


“Murderer, bandit, scoundrel! I should 
kill you,” the Commander was furious. 


Aghasi took these insults silently, never 
uttering a word of complaint, But the very 
same evening, when the dusk fell, without 
letting Grigor in, he picked up his rifle, his. 
mauser and his horse, all the property of 
the company, and silently disappeared. The 
Commander was furious and wanted to 
have him hunted down but Grigor inter- 
ceded. Why should there be any useless 
bloodshed? Give Aghasi a few days to cool 
off and I will personally bring him back 
to you, Grigor assured the Commander. 


The next day there was a new battle 
and other battles followed one another in- 
cessantly but there never was a word about 
Aghasi. Some two months later Aghasi sud- 
denly reappeared, apologized to his Com- 
mander, and in the very next battle he 
gave such a good account of himself that 
his commander was obliged again to dec- 
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orate him with the 3rd and 2nd orders of 
the Cross of St. George. 

Wounded in the thigh in one of the 
succeeding battles Aghasi was moved to 
the army hospital in Sarikamish and from 
there to Alexandropol for a surgical opera- 
tion. He left the hospital after a stay of 
three weeks but instead of returning to the 
front he stayed in the city under pretext of 
completing his recuperation but in reality to 
continue to enjoy the attention of the Red 
Cross ladies who were especially tender to 
the Armenian wounded warriors. 

Flaunting pompously his Volunterr’s 
furcap, his three medals of St. George pin- 
ned to his chest, his silver-handled Mauser 
dangling from his side, Aghasi started to 
flirt with the girls, and presently, seemingly 
desperately in love, he proposed to one of 
them and was engaged to her. A few weeks 
later he deserted his fiancee and became 
engaged to another. This kept on until dis- 
gusted, and thoroughly discredited, he 


chucked the whole thing and went to Eri- 
van and from there to Salmast in Persia 
where he enlisted in another volunteer com- 


pany. 

The company having just returned then 
from the battle was taking a rest, and 
Aghasi, tired by the ennui, headed a num- 
ber of restive boys and started to terrorize 
the environs of Salmast, holding up and 
looting the travelers — Persians, Assyrian 
and Armenians indiscriminately. He turned 
into a common bandit and was pursued by 
the authorities. Grigor, meanwhile, stuck 
with his company to the end and when the 
war was over he returned to his native 
town. 

“How come you are alone: Where is 
Aghasi?” the villagers asked, having heard 
of his great feats on the battlefield. They 
knew that the two had been inseparable at 
the battlefront. 

“I really don’t know, Vallahi,” Grigor 
replied, himself doubtful as to the condition 
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of his companion-in-arms. He had not heard 
from him ever since his removal to the 
hospital in Alexandropol. It was some time 
later that Grigor learned his friend had 


moved to Persia. 


All the same Grigor never despaired of 
his friend. He was affectionate everytime 
he spoke of him. “Our Aghasi is not the 
type to get lost,” he would comment as he 
related his feats. “Sooner or later he will 
turn up.” He embellished Aghasi’s expolits 
on the battlefield with anecdotes of his own. 
“Aghasi was the eye and the jewel of my 
company” he would say proudly. “Without 
him we were as nothing.” 

The two had been photographed to- 
gether in Kars on the eve of their departure 
to the battlefield. Grigor pasted the photo- 
graph on the wall of his room, right across 
the entrance so that the guests could see it. 


In the fights Grigor had never taken a 
back seat to Aghasi. And while he lacked 
Aghasi’s reckless daring, he more than made 
up for this lack by his cool-headedness and 
his steely will power in the most critical 
situations in a battle, disregarding all per- 
sonal risk, and infecting his soldiers with 
his indomitable intrepidity. 

He was discreet and temperate, capable 
of thinking. Aghasi, on the other hand, 
neither knew how to think nor liked to 
think. All his acts and movements were 
the product of the impulse. He was harsh, 
ruthless, selfish and ambitious, while Grigor 
was good and gentle and compassionate — 
a man who spurned the outward glory. One 
perpetually displayed on his chest his 
medals while the other hid them in his 
shirt. In Khortoun, at the moment when 
Aghasi had molested a Turkman girl and 
had murdered an old man, Grigor was 
building a fire and preparing a cup of 
hot tea for a Kurdish boy whom he had 
found frozen outside the village. 


Thus, temperamentally the two compan- 
ions were exact opposites, all the same 
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Grigor loved Aghasi and thought of him 
every day. “Where, O Lord, is our Sheko?” 
the would mourn. “I wonder if I ever will 
see him again safe and sound.” 


For a long time Grigor stayed in his 
home town, dedicating himself to the im- 
provement of the people. Thanks to his 
party associations, having learned to read 
and write, he assisted the village teacher in 
educating those who had been denied the 
advantages of a school. He had many other 
good plans. He even became engaged soon 
to be married but circumstances prevented 
him from the life of marital bliss. In Feb- 
‘uary of 1917, when the fatherland was en- 
dangered by the Turkish onslaught, the 
Party had issued a call to arms, and Grigor 
presented himself to the Bureau of his 
Party, saying: 

“Send me wherever you like.” 

From Kars to Sarikamish to Erzerum as 
far as Mamakhatoun, Grigor was with the 


soldiers. Then the great retreat swept him 
‘back to Erzerum, Khnous, Alaskert as far 
as Sardarapat. He was wounded at Sar- 
darapat and was moved to Erivan. When 
the war was over he remained at Erivan 
at the Bureau’s orders. 


“We are free now. This is our own gov- 
ernment. We are in sore need of tested and 
devoted men”, they had said to him. 


They had appointed Grigor younger as- 
sistant to the chief of the city militia. 
‘Months passed and Grigor, always the same 
modest man of few words, carried on his 
duties with customary discretion, vigilance 
and conscientious performance. The year 
passed and came the second, and one day, 
‘behold, it was Aghasi. They came face to 
face in a remote narrow street in the vicinity 
of the vineyards where Grigor had gone 
on a mission. 

“Aghasi Djan, it’s you. May I be a sacri- 
fice unto your sight, Aghasi lad!” Grigor 
was beside himself with joy. He embraced 
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Aghasi, kissed him over and over again. 
He laughed and cried with joy. 

It was Aghasi all right, in the flesh, tall 
and stalwart as always. His eyes carried 
the same old fire and reckless dare. And 
he was exceedingly well dressed. 

“What wind has brought you here, my 
lad, where do you come from? These two 
years I haven’t had a word from you. Tell 
me, tell me all about yourself.” 

“I come from Astrakhan, Kizlar, Vladi- 
kavkaz, how should I know?” Aghasi re- 
plied. 

“But how did you come back? How did 
you happen to wander in all those places?” 

“It's a long story, Kiko. Where shall I 
begin and where end in this hurry :” 

“What's the hurry? Come, let’s go to my 
room. I have a room of my own, you can 
bunk with me. Bah! May your mother 
never die, ah lad, Bah! Bah! What a joy 
you have brought to me all of a sudden. 
I knew, I knew you were not the type who 
would get lost. Come, let us go to my home. 
Let us talk together for an hour or two 
to satisfy my longing for you. Then I have 
a small matter to attend to. I will soon re- 
turn and we will spend the whole evening 
together.” 

Aghasi was hesitant, It seemed he had 
changed. Grigor, the man of few words was 
now doing all the talking, chattering end- 
lessly, laughing out loud, while Aghasi was 
silent and restrained. There was a visible 
restraint in his response to Aghasi’s embrace 
and kiss, as if almost reluctant to recipro- 
cate the warmth. 

“Let's go, let’s go,” repeated Grigor, with- 
out noticing Aghasi’s coldness. “My home 
is close, right around the corner,” and tak- 
ing the arm of his companion he led the 
way. 

It was only after Grigor’s endless ques- 
tionings and insistence, when they had 
reached home, that Aghasi gave a colorless 
recital of his story with obvious reluctance. 
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“From Salmast I went to Tabriz with a 
few companions. After ten days we went to 
Zancha and Teheran. We managed to live 
here one way or other. In Teheran a new 
companion joined us, a lad who had run 
away from the Russian army because of the 
Bolsheviks. He had been a second Lieuten- 
ant in the army. They chased us out of 
Teheran. Two of the boys went in the di- 
rection of Ispahan. Minas, a lad from 
Noukh, the Lieutenant and I took the road 
to Benker Kiaz via th forest of Mazandaran. 
There we found a Russian steamer headed 
for Krasnavotsk. The native from Noukh 
stayed behind while the Lieutenant and I 
took the ship and finally landed at Astra- 
khan. Here they gave my companion a good 
position. He was a Bolshevik, he gave me 
plenty of money and arms. And so I lived. 
That’s all.” 

“That’s all?” Grigor was not satisfied. 
“After that what? Where did you go from 
Astrakhan? What did you do? What hap- 
pened to your Lieutenant?” 

Aghasi stalled. “The Lieutenant: I don’t 
know. He must be in Rostov or Ekaterina. 
The last I knew he had given up his rank 
in the army.” 

“Naturally. What business has a lieuten- 
ant among the Bolsheviks? In Astrakhan, 
you say? Did they give him a good posi- 
tion? What was it?” 

“He became a Commissar.” 

“Commissar of what?” 

“In the Cheka. I don’t know.” 

“Do you remember his name?” 

“Sardarian, Comrade Sardarian we used 
to call him.” 

“Did he make a Bolshevik out of you 
too:” Grigor chuckled. 

Aghasi gave a sickly grin and said noth- 
ing. And Grigor, firmly convinced that 
Aghasi could not become a Bolshevik, an- 
swered his own question: 

“Of course not. Bolshevism is treason to 
our people.” 
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Aghasi yawned widely pretending to be 
bored from the conversation, but Grigor 
would not let him alone. 

“Now tell me, how come you are back 
here? When did you come? Who are you: 
staying with?” 

The aim, his financial standing, his work, 
his plans, everything. Grigor showered his 
questions and all he could learn was, 
Aghasi had come temporarily to find a job. 
If he found one he would stay, if not, he 
would return to his home town. He was 
staying now with a vineyard farmer. He 
had been here for four to five days. He did 
not know that Grigor was here. He was 
not worried about making a living. He had 
brought with him some money from Rus- 
sia enough to last for two to three months. 

“Three months or a year, you are going 
to live with me,” Grigor persisted. “You can 
keep your money. I will find a job for you. 
You must take a good rest for two weeks. 
You must be tired from the long journey.” 

“No, I am not tired,” Aghasi was bored 
and started to yawn again. 

“Of course, of course, you are clever,” 
Grigor slapped him on the shoulder, “you 
know neither wearines nor fear, just what 
I like in you. God has sent you back to 
me. You don’t know, Aghasi Djan, how 
hard is our task. You have come in the 
nick of time, you will be my stand-by.” 

Aghasi shot a sidewise questioning look 
at his friend but Grigor kept on talking: 

“We are getting after the Bolsheviks be- 
cause those accursed creatures have be- 
come a menace. The government is round- 
ing them up and I myself, well, I am doing 
my share. I am ready to give my life just so 
those scoundrels shall not enter our country.. 
They captured Azerbaijan, and now, like: 
hungry wolves, they have set their sights 
on our Armenia. In short, you will know 
all about it very soon. And now, you will 
forgive me, Aghasi Djan. I've got to go 
about my work. You stay here and I will 
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soon rejoin you.” 

“T’ve got to go, too.” 

“When will you be back?” 

“I will be back sometime,” Aghasi said 
‘vaguely, as he picked up his hat. 

“But when? In the evening?” 

“Either in the evening or tomorrow mor- 
ning.” 

“No,” Grigor said with resolution. “It will 
be this evening. We shall celebrate the oc- 
casion. We have a few boys from the vil- 
lages of Kazak. I will invite them all and, 
in short, Aghasi Djan, we shall have a great 
evening.” 

“All right, I'll be there, I'll try,” Aghasi 
hurried to the door, without looking back. 


That evening the boys from Kazak came 
to the feast — the wine, the barbecued lamb 
and all the trimmings. They waited until 
midnight but Aghasi never showed up. 

“Dear Lord, I wonder what happened 
that he did not show up,” Grigor was dis- 
appointed. “I did not ask him where he 
was staying so I could go after him. Could 
it be he is ill or something: Boys, you 
know this miserable town of ours. It is a 
nest of malaria.” 


After a long wait they joined in the din- 
ner but Grigor’s spirits were broken and 
the boys, by this time thoroughly indis- 
posed, left early and went to their homes. 

Aghasi did not show up the following two 
to three days and there was no limit to 
Grigor’s worries. There was not a place nor 
a man left that he did not inquire about 
Aghasi. 

“He is a tall man, red haired and hand- 
some. Have you come across such a man?” 

And yet no one had seen him. It seemed 
the evil Zanku had swallowed up Aghasi. 
Grigor kept reproaching himself for having 
failed to take his address. He cursed his 
fate: 

“That I should have such a dear friend 
in all the world and should lose him!” 

In those days Grigor was unusually busy. 
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A special body, charged with the responsi- 
bility of pursuing and neutralizing the Bol- 
shevik activity, in which Grigor was a mem- 
ber, was making a strenuous effort to ar- 
rest a company of Bolsheviks who of late 
had come to Erivan from Azerbaijan with 
the intention of promoting sedition in the 
army. The government was advised that the 
newcomers were heavily subsidized. It also 
had positive proof that their leader was a 
youth of about 25, slender, dark-haired, 
wearing glasses and carrying a false Persian 
passport, a former officer of the Tsarist 
army as a Braborschik — Lieutenant. 

“I will fix you up, you damned Bra- 
borschik. We will soon catch up with you,” 
Grigor hissed through his teeth when a 
secret document from the government re- 
vealed the conspiracy. But the second day 
his eyes were opened by a second secret 
document from the government which read: 


“The leader of the Bolshevik company 
which has come to undermine the solidarity 
of our army is a man named Sardarian who 
has won notoriety in the regions of Astra- 
khan and Kizlar. In his company is a man 
who is tall, handsome and red-haired. It is 
presumed that this man is Aghasi who has 
been surnamed Red (Shek); the man who 
won distinction for his military feats in 
our volunteer ranks and who was decorated 
by this commanders.” 

Stunned by the shocking revelation, 
Grigor slapped a palm on his forehead and 
stood frozen, without uttering a word. 

Braborschik Sardarian and all the mem- 
bers of his company were arrested, with 
the exception of Aghasi who successfully 
eluded all efforts to capture him. 

“That’s Aghasi all right,” Grigor com- 
mented sadly. “He has betrayed his people 
and he has betrayed me,” he complained 
bitterly. “We grew up together from our 
childhood. He betrayed me the day when 
he refused to eat my bread.” 

And deeply disillusioned, and from the 
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bitterness of his anguish, Grigor concluded 
that Aghasi had never loved him sincerely, 
and therefore, he was no longer worth 
thinking about. 


“Let him stick with the Bolsheviks. He 
has finally discovered his kind.” 

Despite all the efforts of the government 
and the devotion of all the Grigors, the 
Bolsheviks finally seized the power in Ar- 
menia. New rulers and new men took 
charge of the country among whom was 
the tall, fiery-eyed, proud and imperious 
Red Aghasi. He was appointed assistant 
to the president of the Heghkom (Revolu- 
tionary Committee) of the neighboring 
province and soon his fame was spread far 
and wide: 


“To him, the life of a man is like the 
life of a chicken. He cuts off the head and 
that’s the end of it.” 


And, as a matter of fact, Aghasi displayed 
an unlimited zeal in his ruthless persecution 
of the so-called “counter-revolutionaries” 
whom he called the “counters.” It was 
enough that one was arrested, even if in- 
nocent, and was brought before the Revolu- 
tionary Committee. This much stamped 
the victim as a “counter” in the eyes of 
Aghasi. 

“Ah you counter, son of a dog!” 


Whether the accused man was innocent 
or guilty, Aghasi would not bend, nor 
could he bend. He flayed all the “counters” 
mercilessly, with his heavy, silver-handled 
whip. Conscious of his powers and inor- 
dinately ambitious, he wanted to be auto- 
cratic. He even contravened the orders of 
the President of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. On one ocassion he shouted at the 
President: “Who do you think you are? 
I am the sole master of the province. I do 
as I like.” 

There were a number of incidents in 
which Aghasi, without a trial or an exami- 
nation, executed his victims as his whim 
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dictated. 

“Because I want Communism to stay 
with us!” 

The President of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, a gentler and more idealistic man, 
unable to stand longer Aghasi’s caprices, 
went to Erivan and protested to the authori- 
ties. 

“The likes of Aghasi should be tried by 
the Party because they are discrediting 
our government with their evil deeds in 
the eyes of the people.” 

But Erivan looked at the matter in an 
entirely different light, and Comrade Sar- 
darian who was a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee defended Aghasi: 

“During the mighty upheavals and the 
cataclysms of the revolution we might exe- 
cute a man or two, or even a dozen by 
mistake. But what matters is the invincible 
faith in the ultimate victory of Communism, 
a quality which is highly developed in Com- 
rade Aghasi. I am well acquainted with his 
devotion and courage, and this is what 
counts. All the rest are secondary. All the 
same”, added Sardarian, “this is a fine occa- 
sion to move Aghasi elsewhere. I need him 
very badly. I have a more responsible po- 
sition for him.” 

Two days later Aghasi was in the city. 


“I have appointed you the warden of the 
prison of this city,” said Sardarian. “I could 
not have found a better man for the posi- 
tion. The present warden has been very 
leninent to the prisoners. Henceforth you 
will be free to do with them what you 
please. You are responsible only to me and 
the President of the Cheka, Comrade Sha- 
mirian. You shall take no orders from any- 
one else.” 


The same day Aghasi was appointed 
warden of the prison. Sardarian himself 
gave the order, saying: 

“You will go at once and take charge ot 
the prison and the prisoners. At present 
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we have 149 prisoners. Tonight, according 
to a telegram, 35 others will arrive from 
Abaran.” 

“Where are you going to crowd all that 
people, Comrade Sardarian?” interrupted 
Aghasi. “Give me the order and I will clear 
some 20 to 60 to make room for the new 
arrivals.” 

Sardarian chuckled. “No,” he said, “this 
is not Astrakhan. Here we dispose of men 
little by little, five to six, a dozen at the 
most at a time. We too have yellow-livered 
men among us, just like your former presi- 
dent. Take it easy. Every two or three days 
you will receive a list from Shamirian 
whom you shall liquidate at the appointed 
hour in the night. All you have to do is 
to keep the record straight and lose no 
time. You are light-footed. Tonight you 
shall receive a list of nine to be disposed 
of in the night. The list already is decided. 
Now go to your work.” 


And Aghasi shuffled off to his prison and 
the prisoners. Proud of his new post and 
a few inches taller, Aghasi entered the 
prison where preparations were on foot 
for his reception. To show off his authority 
he started to make a round of the cells 
without losing time. With majestic silence, 
his right hand proudly stuck in his side, he 
started to make the rounds of his new do- 
main, from corridor to corridor and from 
cell to cell. And finally, in cell no. 7, he 
saw Grigor 

They stared at each other for a long 
moment and understood. But never a word 
crossed between them. Aghasi came out of 
the cell, much like all the other cells, ma- 
jestic and silent, his right hand always stuck 
in his side. His face was positively in- 
scrutable. He cut short the tour of the cells, 

“I will inspect the rest tomorrow,” he 
said to his attendants imperiously, I have 
an urgent matter to attend to now.” 

He stepped outside, jumped into his car 
and did not stop until he reached Sardar- 
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ian’s home. The latter was at dinner. 

“Anything wrong, Aghasi?” Sardarian 
asked, surprised at this sudden call. 

“No, I just thought I'd drop in and see 
you for a moment.” 

“That’s good. Sit down and have a bite 
with me. Will you have cognac or wine for 
an appetizer?” 

“Cognac,” Aghasi sat down. 

“Well, do you like your new job?” Sar- 
darian asked as he filled Aghasi’s glass. 

“No,” Aghasi replied brusquely, reaching 
out the while for the glass. 

“Why?” 

“I don’t want it.” 

“Oh ho. What's this? Others will knock 
their heads off for such a position.” 

“They are welcome to it. Let them have 
the job,” Aghasi shot back as he downed 
his cognac. 

“What has happened to you, boy? I 
have been praising you before our com- 
rades and now they will fling into my face 
that Aghasi could not even make a prison 
warden.” 

“To hell with the lot of them.” 

“Are you sore over something, Aghasi? 
Shame on you. Eat your dinner and go 
back to your work. How can you turn in 
your resignation before you have even start- 
ed? And as the devil would have it, you’re 
pulling off this trick on me at a night like 
this.” 

“Why particularly tonight?” Aghasi re- 
peated indifferently as he squinted at the 
bottle which was still comparatively full. 

“You want to know what: Well, there are 
nine fellows who should be liquidated to- 
night. That’s what. I have already told 
you who they are. They all are tough 
Dashnaks. If you want, go take care of 
them with your own hand.” 

“Who are they?” 

“You will get the list in the evening, 
straight from Shamirian. You will sign the 
receipt of the list, execute the nine at 
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8 in the night, and make a full report of the 
names and the time of execution in the 
morning. It could be Comrade Shahinian 
and myself will be on hand to witness the 
execution. Huh, you like it, eh what? I see 
the sparkle in your eyes.” 

“Who are the nine men?” Aghasi persist- 
ed. At that moment his eyes were truly 
aflame, shining with a mysterious light. 

“I told you, they are Dashnak chiefs. 
Now eat your dinner before it gets cold.” 

“Don’t you know their names?” 

“How not? One of them is your former 
officer, Grigor Aghababian, the man who 
chased us like a mad dog. And now it is 
up to you to even the score. His life is in 
your hands.” 

“All right,” Aghasi agreed promptly. “I 
will be on my way right now.” 

“What’s the hurry? Finish your dinner 
and then go,” Sardarian stopped him. 

“No, I am not hungry, just fill me an- 
other glass,” Aghasi insisted. 

Dusk was falling as Aghasi, his face 
flushed and his eyes wandering, came out 
of Sardarian’s home. His car was waiting 
for him and in no time at all he was back 
in the prison. 

The minute he stepped inside he called 
the keeper of the prison keys. 

“Turn them over,” he said to the keeper 
sharply. 

“Turn over what?” the keeper asked be- 
wildered. The man was a Russian who had 
held the same post in various cities from the 
Tsarist days. 

“The keys!” Aghasi barked testily, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

The keeper was surprised. Under prison 
rules he was the only man who had a 
right to keep the keys. He again asked in- 
credulously. 

“Why?” 

“Ask no question. Turn them over,” 
Aghasi barked. “I am the master of this 
prison. I can do what I like. Hand over 
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the keys this minute.” He took his hand to 
his Mauser. The keeper paled, handed 
over the keys and stammered weakly, “You 
are going to answer for this, Comrade 
Aghasi.” 

“I am the one who gives orders here,” 
Aghasi raised his voice as he snatched the 
keys and slid it into his pocket. 

The lights of the prison had been lit 
long since. It was time for serving mess 
and tea to the prisoners. The cells had to be 
opened because not all had iron bars 
wide enough to slip in the food. But Aghasi, 
the keys securely held in his pocket, turned 
a deaf ear to all pleas. 

One hand hovering over the handle of 
his Mauser and the other tucked in his 
waist band, Aghasi was pacing the floor 
of his office, restless and impatient like an 
ugly tiger. He stepped into the courtyard 
two or three times as if he was being suf- 
focated by the stuffy air. The courtyard 
was dark and the only thing he could hear 
was the dull monotonous thud of the pac- 
ing guard. When he returned to his office 
his face was so dark and sullen that the 
officers of the prison could not penetarte 
what was going on inside. Only Aghasi 
could hear the pounding of his heart in 
the suspenseful, waiting silence. 

They brought in the list of the nine men 
who were to be liquidated that night, in- 
cluding the name of Grigor. The execution 
was set for 3 o'clock in the night. 

“All right,” said Aghasi as he picked up 
the order and folded it. 

“You will have to sign the receipt, Com- 
rade Aghasi,” the Chekist messenger re- 
minded. 

“Sign what?” 

“This paper. Give me a receipt that I 
have delivered my message.” 

“Go tell your superiors that you delivered 
the message. Now beat it.” Then he turned 
to the waiting executioners in his office and 
said to them scornfully: 
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“Go back to your posts. You will not be 
needed until morning. Now beat it.” 

The chekist executioners reluctantly filed 
out of the office. Toward midnight when the 
prison was sound asleep and one could only 
hear the sound of the footsteps of the guard 
in the corridor, Aghasi tiptoed to cell no. 
7 and opened the door. 

The prison regulations required that the 
lights in the cells would be on until morn- 
ing. Grigor who was stretched on his bunk, 
silent and awake, raised his head, saw 
Aghasi and yet he made no sound, nor 
even looked in his direction. 

Aghasi was the first to speak. 

“Ah, Kiko, good evening. Have no fear — 
he shut the door behind him — It is I, 
Aghasi. I have not forgotten our friendship. 
You will do what I tell you now. You will 
get out of this place. I am the master here 
and I will leave the doors open so you can 
make your getaway. Do you understand?” 

Stunned but still calm, Grigor turned his 
head around and stared at him. 

“Ah Kiko,” repeated Aghasi, this time 
more softly and more intimately. He came 
closer to Grigor. “I swear by the bread and 
salt we have partaken together that I am 
telling the truth. Believe me. Get out of 
here, I tell you, before they kill you. Get 
away this very night before it is too late. 
Take this Mauser of mine, you might need it 
once you are outside. Take this cartridge 
belt and tie it under your shirt.” 

“I don’t want it,” Grigor replied calmly, 
looking him straight in the eye. 

“Bah! Why don’t you want it? It means 
you don’t believe me.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

Aghasi frowned. His blood rushed into 
his head and he was ready to burst from 
anger. But he controlled his temper, and 
without saying a word, he stepped out of 
the cell. He shut the door behind him with 
such violence that the silence in the prison 
was shattered to the foundations. 
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Early in the morning, half an hour before 
dawn when the lights of the prison were 
being extinguished, Aghasi received a tele- 
phone call ordering him to report at once 
to the President of the Cheka. He went over 
immediately, calm and cool, although very 
sleepy, for he had not slept a wink all 
night. 

“What unpardonable carelessness!” the 
President exclaimed the minute Aghasi en- 
tered his private office. He was excited and 
exceedingly angry, his lips trembling from 
the rage. 

“I ordered you to execute last night nine 
prisoners. Here’s the list ” The Presi- 
dent picked up a paper from his desk and 
started to read the names and the sur- 
names of all nine prisoners who were con- 
demned to die, including the name of 
Grigor. 

“Is that all?” interrupted Aghasi. 

“No, that’s not all,” the President roared. 
“There has been a gross error in regard to 
one of the prisoners. Arshak Martirosian has 
been executed in place of Grigor Aghabab- 
ian. 

“I executed the men who were included 
in the list handed me.” 

“No, that’s not right,” the President in- 
sisted. “Here is the list, read it yourself.” 
The President stared at Aghasi as he shoved 
the paper before him. 

Aghasi returned the President’s stare and 
calmly, “I took out all nine. What hap- 
pened after that is not my affair.” 

“Comrade Aghasi, don’t forget that you, 
as a Communist, are responsible for all mis- 
carriages of orders which might injure the 
cause of our workers-peasants’ government. 
And since you refuse to admit your guilt 
I shall be forced to turn you over to the 
party tribunal. Do you understand?” he 
shouted, “I will turn you over to the 
tribunal.” 

Aghasi’s eyes were blazing with rage. 

“That’s what you will do, and I, this.” 
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Aghasi’s hand involuntarily reached to his 
holster. 

For a moment the President of the Cheka 
watched Aghasi’s menacing pose, then sud- 
denly he turned around, picked up the re- 
ceiver of the telephone and called for Com- 
rade Sardarian. 

“Ah lad, Aghasi,” it was Sardarian speak- 
ing, “what a trick you have played on us. 
Don’t you see what you have done? You 
were the guilty one and yet you spoke so 
sharply to Comrade Shamirian. What do you 
say to that? Shamirian demanded that we 
imprison you at once but I interceded for 
you, I prevailed upon him to wait until 
I had seen you and explained the situation. 
Don't you know that I appreciate your ser- 
vice, that I like you very much?” 

Aghasi was seated near Sardarian’s desk, 
his knees held in his hands, silent and 
motionless, his head bent low. 


For fully half an hour Sardarian expostu- 
lated with him: “I repeat, Aghasi, all this 
ado would never have happened if you 
had admitted your guilt.” 

“Comrade Sardarian,” Aghasi spoke at 
last raising his head but never changing 
his posture, “you too are like all the others, 
‘You're wrong, you're wrong, you're wrong.’ 
You keep repeating it to me. Suppose I was 
wrong? Suppose I let out Kirakos Markosov 
instead of Markos Kirakosov. What’s the 
difference? Both of them are ‘counters’, is 
it not soP One of them today, the other 
tomorrow. We would kill them both. Is it 
not all the same?” 

“Yes of course. All of them are scoun- 
drels, worthy to be killed. Yet, man alive,” 
Sardarian hesitated, stopped to think a 
moment, then he resumed, “first, why did 
you take the key from Glutchnitz, and sec- 
ond, why did you enter the cell of Grigor 
Aghababian in the middle of the night. 
Did you, or did you not visit him in his 
cell?” 

“I did,” Aghasi replied firmly. 
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“But why?” 

“I had a notion to give a sound thrashing 
to these dogs.” 

“Was that your real aim? Are you sure?” 

“I am sure.” 

“If that’s the case no harm is done. Peo- 
ple thought you had another motive. Never 
mind now. But there is another serious 
aspect to this question.” 

Sardarian again hesitated, again thought, 
and finally came out with it in a low voice: 

“My good Aghasi, you still don’t get me. 
This is a top level secret but I am bound to 
let you in on it so you will understand. As 
you said, Markos Kiragosoy or Kirakos 
Markosov would all be the same thing, but 
as the Devil would have it, you killed the 
wrong man when you delivered to the exe- 
cutioners Arshak Martirosian instead of 
Grigor Aghababian. Arshak Martirosian was 
Shamirian’s man, planted among the 
prisoners to spy on them. Do you un- 
derstand your error now? When he saw that 
you were in earnest, Arshak pleaded with 
you, yet you would not listen to him and 
you beat him up. Comrade Shamirian 
knows all this.” 

“How did he learn it?” 

“Never mind how he learned it. Shamir- 
ian has his own methods, It’s up to you 
now to apologize to Comrade Shamirian 
for your rudeness. I don’t want this matter 
to be complicated further.” 

Aghasi looked reluctant to apologize, and 
seeing his stubborness, Sardarian pressed 
his point: “You must go apologize, Aghasi, 
at least for my sake. Because I am your 
only bail and your defender. Will you go?” 

“All right, I will go.” 

And Aghasi went to the President of the 
Cheka: 

“I want to apologize to you for my 
behavior, Comrade Shamirian.” 

That was all he said, nodded politely, 
and considering the matter ended he started 
to leave. 
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“Return the prison keys to Redko,” the 
President ordered commandingly. “And 
hereafter see to it that the keys never leave 
his custody. Do you understand? Now go.” 

Shortly before noon Aghasi returned to 
the prison. The minute he stepped inside 
Redko stood before him, silent and sly, 
with a waiting look. Aghasi deliberately ig- 
nored him. He went to his office where the 
secretary and the rest of the prison officers 
were assembled, confused after the disloca- 
tions of the preceding night. The doors of 
the cells were locked, the prisoners were 
hungry, there was general confusion among 
the guards, the cooks and the supervisers. 
The telephone had been buzzing all the 
time between the prison and the Chekist 
headquarters. 

Aghasi was indifferent to all this. After 
his call on the President of the Cheka he 
had entered a small shop where they sold 
whiskey and cognac and had spent the time 
there until noon. Only then, his eyes bleary 
and his mind in a chaos, he had thought 
it was time to return to the prison. 

“Comrade Aghasi,” Redko accosted him 
after a long silence, “please let me have 
the keys. The prisoners are locked up and 
they already are up in arms. They have a 
right to protest.” 

Aghasi listened to him listlessly then he 
took the key from his pocket and hand- 
ed them to Redko who instantly checked 
and discovered that the key to cell No. 7 
was missing. 

“One of the keys is missing, Comrade 
Aghasi.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” 

Aghasi stared at him. “Go get it from to 
whomever you gave it. Now beat it.” 

Dusk fell and the lights of the prison 
were lit again. At seven in the evening 
an order arrived from Shamirian: “Agha- 
babian Grigor should be released from the 
prison for his execution tonight exactly at 
2 o'clock.” 
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Aghasi saw red. The skin of his face 
shrank with inner rage. There was a fire 
inside him and for no reason at all he 
started to shout and issue orders right and 
left. 

“This table is not straight. Don’t con- 
gregate all around me, I can call you when 
I need you. Don’t be easy on the prisoners, 
you sons of bitches.” 

A number of times he came out of his 
office, strolled in the corridors and stopped 
in front of some cells. He slapped one of 
the guards, then he burst into a flood of 
profanities at Redko, calling him a spy and 
a traitor. 

In the midst of his tantrums there appear- 
ed in the corridor the figure of Shamirian, 
the President of the Cheka. At once the’ 
officers, the general tumult and the noise 
subsided and Aghasi stood there all alone, 
tall, proud and angry, like the rock which 
has been washed by the receding breakers. 

Shamirian was accompanied by armed 
chekist guards. As he entered Aghasi’s of- 
fice, he looked sharply at him and com- 
manded him to bring in Aghababian Grigor. 

“There is no Grigor Aghababian here,” 
Aghasi said calmly. 

“How not?” Shamirian shouted. 

“He is not here by your orders.” 

“But my orders called for his execution 
at two o'clock. That’s what my order read.” 

“I don’t know. All I know there is no 
Grigor here. He has been executed.” 

At a signal from Shamirian the Chekists 
advanced upon Aghasi who, however, man- 
aged to draw his revolver. “Don’t you dare 
touch me, I will kill the lot of you.” 

But the Chekists gave him no time to fire. 
They seized his hand and disarmed him. 

The next day an extraordinary court mar- 
tial was held. The charge was: 

“Comrade Aghasi Maghakian who was 
appointed warden of the prison, deliberate- 
ly protected the prisoner Grigor Aghabab- 
ian who had been sentenced to die as a 
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counter-revolutionary and an enemy of the 
people. As a result, Comrade Arshak Mar- 
tirosian was mistakenly executed, the man 
who had been planted by Comrade Sha- 
mirian for a special mission. From the 
testimony of Comrade Andrey Redko it 
is also plain that Aghasi tried to facilitate 
the escape of the above-mentioned Grigor 
Aghababian. That he did not succeed, we 
owe to the vigilance of Comrade Redko.” 

“Comrade Aghasi,” the President address- 
ed Aghasi, “did you or did you not, for 
no rational reason, deliberately leave out 
Grigor Aghababian from the list of nine 
who were sentenced to die?” 

“That's right.” 

“What was your motive in doing this?” 

“So that Grigor should not be killed.” 

“Then you deliberately, and with malice 
aforethought, tried to prevent the punish- 
ment of a counter-revolutionary. Is that 
right?” 

“T don’t know what ‘deliberately’ or ‘afore- 


thought’ mean. I do not understand your 
lingo. Grigor was once my companion in 
arms, That’s all.” 


“But you, Comrade Aghasi, forget that 
as a communist you have no right to pro- 
tect the enemies of the revolution, even if 
they should be your blood brothers. Do you 
understand?” 

“No,” replied Aghasi, his eyes smoulder- 
ing with a vague doubt and a restrained 
fire. “There is such a thing as friendship 
and loyalty.” 

“I repeat,” the President persisted testily. 
“To the real communist there is no such 
thing as a friend or brother. Commu- 


“To hell with the kind of communism 
which recognizes neither friend nor honor.” 

The hall was in an uproar. The President 
instantly stopped the interrogation, and 
picking up his papers retired to the private 
office. The Chekists surrounded Aghasi, 
standing there erect and proud, fire and 


anger flashing forth from his eyes. 

Pale with emotion, Sardarian approached 
Aghasi to expostulate with him: 

“Aghasi, come to your senses. We are not 
playing cats and dogs. We would sooner 
make of you the carcass of a dog as not.” 

Aghasi fixed him a look of boundless con- 
tempt and hatred, then he shouted at him: 

“Go ahead, shoot me you dog. Shoot me 
and be damned with you. Do you think I 
entered your ranks in order to prostitute my 
honor, you filthy sons of bitches?” 

“Silence,” roared Sardarian, out of pa- 
tience. He took his hand to his revolver. 
“You are not a Communist, you are a com- 
mon bandit.” 

It was decided to execute Aghasi. Sar- 
darian tried to pursuade his comrades: 
“What a pity! The boy has erred. He could 


still be useful to us. He is so brave and 
reckless.” 


But the verdict was inalterable. “Let 
everyone know,” the President said, “that 
we know how to punish our party com- 
rades. Let them both be executed.” 

The second man he referred to was of 
course Grigor whose execution had been 
postponed by one day. At the appointed 
hour, Grigor and Aghasi, standing side by 
side, were waiting for their death, both 
equally calm and composed, their arms in- 
terlocked around their waists. 

Ten soldiers with ready rifles were lined 
up against them, waiting for the order to 
fire. Shamirian and Sardarian were on hand 
to watch the scene. It was a cold night, 
wrapped in a cloak of chilly, dark and 
mysterious silence in which the only visible 
motion was the shifting flicker of three 
lanterns. 

“Ah Kiko!” Aghasi voiced softly, leaning 
to his right where Grigor was supposed to 
be standing. Their eyes were tightly blind- 
folded with handkerchieves and Aghasi felt 
the presence of his companion only in- 
stinctively. 
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“Ah, Kiko, I entered the ranks of these 
Communists because I found in them a 
great field for massacre and the loot. But 
these bastards thought I would go so far as 
to murder a comrade like you.” 

“Fire!” rang the order and the soldiers 
instantly fired. 


Two Poems 


By ELENA PROKLOVA. 


THE PHANTOM LOVE 


I searched beyond horizons of your mind; 

Beyond your fancy’s phantom flight 

I hoped, beyond the cavern’s of your 
psyche, find 

Your rare souls inherent might 


What found I there? . . .Calculation. 

Cold will of reason, self control of every 
sense, 

Of every feeling strangulation. . . 

An empty void, that’s quite immense! ! 
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The words still on his lips, Aghasi’s tall, 
proud figure swayed for a moment, Then 
he slumped to the ground in a heap. And at 
the same moment silently fell his com- 
panion in arms Grigor whom he affection- 
ately used to call Kiko. 


“FOR BETTER 
OR FOR WORSE” 


(In the general sense of the word.) 


There comes a time in our lives 

When “worse” becomes the “better” 

And then in turn, the “better” — becomes 
“worse” 

It then becomes so “worse” then “better” 

That it becomes the very “best of better’ 

And “better of the worse” — 

Becomes the best of alll 
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THE ARMENIAN RENAISSANCE 
AND ITS INTERPRETATION 
IN SOVIET ARMENIA 
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(A translation from the Ar 3 riginal: 








“Institute for the Study of the USSR,” Munich, 


1957.) 


Sienerally speaking, to preserve the con- 
\Se-) tinuous growth of their internal de- 
velopment, those peoples which are located 
on the geographical cross roads are con- 
fronted with particular hardships caused by 
conflicting forces. Doomed to perpetual in- 
roads of invading tribes, the normal growth 
of these peoples is subject to constant in- 
terruptions, while their creative activity as- 
sumes a unique character, finding its ex- 
pression in recurrent and independent 
periods, very much like an ebb and flow, 
yet always interrupted by irregular suc- 
cessions. 

Such is the case with the Transcaucasus, 
especially Armenia which is exposed to the 
four winds. It is not our aim to present 
here the history of Armenia, yet it is neces- 
sary to point out certain problematical cir- 
cumstances by way of additional and au- 
xiliary confirmation for the elucidation of 
the specific problem which is raised in this 
work. 

First let us take up the Fifth Century. 
In Armenian history, from the cultural 
standpoint, this century is noted as the 


Golden Age of Armenian Letters. In pre- 
ceding centuries, although Armenia was in 
the center of the Perso-Roman contest, 
nevertheless, while trying to maintain the 
balance between the two sides, she was 
constantly trying to repair the damages 
of the conflict and to keep up her normal 
course of development. 

And Armenia had considerable success 
in this respect. However, the Perso-Roman 
rivalry, in turn, was succeeded by the 
Perso-Byzantine rivalry, and once again 
the external pressures were intensified mak- 
ing it necessary to make new adjustments 
to the newly-evolving forces. New methods, 
new efforts and new sacrifices were re- 
quired to meet the new demands, as well 
as new wisdom. 

At that time, forced to give way to the 
superior Perso-Byzantine forces, to pre- 
serve her national identity, Armenia chose 
the road to culture. Christianity, officially 
espoused at the beginning of the 4th cen- 
tury, directly or indirectly, turned into a 
factor of cultural regeneration. While the 
invention of the Armenian alphabet at the 
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start of the 5th century was the crowning 
achievement of the labors in this direction. 

In a short time the historical literature 
written in the Armenian classical language 
rose to unusual heights. In this sense, from 
the cultural standpoint, as the basic source 
of the centralization of Armenian spiritual 
forces, the Golden Age pointed the way 
to the immediately following and much 
later centuries. It set the pattern for future 
development. 


Just then, as Armenia was on the road 
to the realization of her political dream, 
she was attacked from a new front. No 
longer the bone of contention between two 
conflicting forces, she now found herself 
under the long and exhausting domination 
of one of the conquering sides. In the be- 
ginning of the 7th century the newly tis- 
ing Arab imperialism, after having con- 
quered many countries, knocked at the 
doors of Armenia, The new situation de- 
manded new means of defense and new 
weapons of preserving the internal devol- 
opment. And really the ensuing centuries 
were centuries of stubborn and relentless 
struggle — on the one side against the Arab 
conquerors, and on the other hand the 
emancipatiry struggle of the conquered 
peoples, including the Armenians. 


As always the case, the new conquerors 
could not hold the conquered peoples un- 
der perpetual subjection. Gradual dismem- 
berment, corruption, and the forces of dis- 
integration paved the way for the con- 
quered peoples to rise in revolt. That is 
what happened in the 9th century. 

“The 9th century was the century of 
national awakening” writes Professor Nich- 
olas Adontz. “The Arabic empire no longer 
held any terrors. The voice of the onetime 
powerful Arab Emirs had started to fade 
away. Even their provincial governors 


1N. Adontz, “Historical Studies,” Paris, 1948, 
p.49. 
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showed secessionist tendencies, ready to 
break away from the central power. The 
powerful state created by the Caliphs was 
in process of disintegration while their 
chief foe, the Byzantine Empire, was once 
again on the rise.” 


For centuries Armenia was ground down 
under the foreign heel, economically ruin- 
ed by taxation and culturally on the verge 
of extinction. Periodically she had lost the 
greater part of her leading elements. Torn 
by political dissensions, the idea of a cen- 
tral government had vanished. The people 
had lost their rejuvenating capacity to 
rally their spiritual forces. All this had taken 
place despite the will of the people. Thus, 
even after repelling the Arabic tide, they 
still were unready for political unity. The 
result was the creation of small, indepen- 
dent kingdoms or principalities at the 
initiative of already existing princely dy- 
nasties, or Nakharars, as they were called. 

“Beginning with the 9th century, during 
the decline of the Baghdad Caliphate, as 
known, there gradually came into existence 
in Armenia the kingdoms of Ani, Vaspoura- 
kan, Kars, Syunik and Dsoraket, foremost 
among which was the kingdom of the Ba- 
gratids in Shirak-Ani.”? 

Thanks to the adaptability and the far- 
sighted policy of the Bagratid leaders, 
coupled with a robust military and a reso- 
lute, constr:ctive will power, the nucleus 
of new independent state was laid and 
expanded. It was the policy of the Bagra- 
tids to bring about a united Armenia, how- 
ever, under the conditions with which they 
had to contend, they did not fully succeed 
in realizing their dream. All the same, the 
work they accomplished was so significant 
that, at least for a certain period, Armenia 
was assured definite possibilities of inde- 


2H. Manandian, “Critical Study of the History 
of the Armenian People,” Vol. III, Erivan, 1952, 
p.11. 
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pendence and internal development. In 885 
the Armenians proclaimed Ashot the Ba- 
gratid who was known as Prince of Princes 
their king, an achievement which his suc- 
cessors consolidated at the price of great 
sacrifices. Thus, about 920 the beginning 
was made of a long period of peace which 
lasted approximately one hundred years. 
It seemed Armenia at last had launched 
on a normal period of internal development 
when a fresh invasion from the outside put 
a damper on the people’s effort. 
“Beginning with the second half of the 
1lth century a new era was begun for Ar- 
menia, as well as for the peoples of the Near 
East, which proved disastrous to the politic- 
al and cultural development of those coun- 
tries. First came the hordes of the Seljuk 
Turks, followed by Turkish and Mongolian 
tribes, which steadily conquered the native 
peoples and established their new rule. 
“The rule of these nomadic tribes who 
had come from the Transcaucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia was ruinous for the natives and 
their culture. And indeed, beginning with 
this period, the history of Armenia and 
her people is a long chronicle of massacres, 
captivity, migrations, persecutions and all 
sorts of oppression.”$ 
After the preliminary exploratory incur- 
sions, the real invasions of the Seljuk Turks 
against Armenia were begun in 1047-48 
under the leadership of Ibrahim Yannal and 
Kutulmush, commanded by Dughrul Beg. 
There was a great encounter with the Sel- 
juk forces in 1048 in the Plain of Basen. 
Dughrul Beg himself entered Armenia in 
1054 with a vast army, elephants, chariots 
and military supplies. Needless to say, 
these wars were costly for Armenia. 
During these terrors a part of the popu- 
lation was forced to migrate in various di- 
rections. The bulk of the migrators, under 
the leadership of the Rubinians, settled on 


3H. Manandian, Ibidem, p.7. 
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the north-western shore of the Mediter- 
renean Sea where they founded the new 
Cilician Kingdom. This kingdom enjoyed 
an uninterrupted period of independence 
for three centuries until, at the end of the 
14th century, it was subjugated by the 
Mameluks of Egypt. Despite the captivity, 
however, the cultural development of the 
Cilician Kingdom was maintained in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the mother country. 

The Seljuk dynasty, in turn, went the 
way of all flesh and eventually disintegrat- 
ed. By degrees, various regions of Armenia, 
especially in the northeast, started to come 
to life. The national awakening was strong 
in Lori, Tsorapor and Syunik. Beginning in 
1100, Georgia which had been compara- 
tively immune to the terrors of the invasion, 
was so strong that under the leadership of 
King David the Builder she drove out the 
Seljuks and imposed her sovereignty prac- 
tically over the whole of Transcaucasia, ex- 
tending meanwhile friendly support to the 
important kingdom of Pontus. 

Transcaucasia which had just been purg- 
ed of the Seljuks by the united forces of 
Georgia and Armenia, beginning with the 
second half of the same century, launched 
on a new era of prosperity. To the peoples 
of the Transcaucasus the 12th century 
marked the beginning of a new era of 
politico-military cooperation and cultural 
rejuvenation in a period of comparative 
peace. Life once again had entered its nor- 
mal course when, lo and behold, a new 
scourge made an appearance from an un- 
expected quarter. 

In 1220 the Mongols invaded the Trans- 
caucasus bringing in their wake fire and 
destruction, and by 1236 they finally con- 
quered both Georgia and Armenia. There- 
after, for nearly one hundred years, the 
monotonous Mongol oppression weighed 
heavily on the subjugated peoples. In the 
course of time the native peoples started 
to shake off the lethargy, to recuperate, 
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and by negotiations to find a modus vivendi 
with their conquerors. They tried to allay 
the repressions. There seemed to be signs 
of hope, that the foreign yoke would event- 
ually destroy itself by attrition and the 
subjugated peoples would have a chance 
to regain their freedom. Just then, at the 
end of the 14th century, a new scourge 
blighted the life of the people. 


“The great calamity which befell western 
Asia as a result of the Mongol invasions in 
the 11th to 18th centuries, and which in- 
flicted a heavy blow to Armenia and the 
the neighboring countries, was resumed 
with great impetuosity in the latter quarter 
of the 14th century with the advent of the 
Mongol leader Timurlane (Lengtimour ).”4 

The invasions of Timurlane started in 
1886. It would be needless to expand fur- 
ther on the disastrous effects of this new 
scourge, for the spirit of war is always the 
same. Nevertheless, it was not our aim to 
present here the history of the Armenians 
nor to explain the meaning of the events. 
As seen, Armenia has always been the 
victim of foreign invasions, and it seems it 
is futile to speak of the laws of internal de- 
velopment, for the Armenian struggle has 
always revolved on the question of “to be 
or not to be” — the eternal fight for the 
preservation of a people's life. The peace- 
ful periods have unfortunately been infre- 
quent and these have periodically disap- 
peared. However, in those scarce periods 
of comparative peace the creative genius 
of the people has invariably come to the 
fore. 


The History of the Revival 
Of the Question 
Of the Armenian Renaissance 


Ras we have seen, in the Middle Ages 
way Armenia was the arena of foreign 
conflicts, and more frequently the object 


4H. Manandian, Ibid. p.343. 
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of their devastating blows. With the excep- 
tion of intermittent periods of peace, all the 
remaining centuries were attended by mas- 
sacre, pillage and destruction. And yet the 
people, although decimated and bleeding, 
kept up the spirit of national unity. Foreign 
conquests could not perpetually bear down 
with the same intensity of the pressure, but 
they came in such rapid succession that 
they gave the people no time to recuperate. 
All the same, during the Middle Ages, Ar- 
menia enjoyed a period of creative activity 
expressed during brief spans of national in- 
dependence, especially in the reign of the 
Bagratids in Ani in 885-1045, the Kurikians, 
and later the Zakarians until 1236, and 
lastly in Cilicia in 1080-1875. Even dur- 
ing the peaceful years of foreign domina- 
tion Armenia managed to maintain a modi- 
cum of economic and cultural prosperity. 

Therefore, the history of Armenia during 
the Middle Ages is a texture of rises and 
falls, of victories and defeats. Naturally the 
history of this period has been the object 
of the attention of our contemporary his- 
toriography. Up until the advent of the 
Soviets elements of critical historiography 
which followed the traditional writers al- 
ready were in existence. As a rule, these 
men portrayed the people’s history as a 
whole and drew their conclusions accord- 
ingly. Attention was paid to the verification 
of the succession of the events and their 
evaluation from the general human stand- 
point, projecting the national situation of 
the given times and the economic and cul- 
tural standards of the people. 

However, after the establishment of the 
Soviet regime, the historians were con- 
fronted with ever rising new propositions. 
Thereafter the emphasis was to be laid on 
the mutual interests and the conflicts of 
classes inside the nation. The “Marx-Lenin- 
ian method” was to be applied to history 
and the historical facts were either to be 
ignored or be explained “in the light of his- 
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torical materialism.” 

In the initial stages, however, the intel- 
lectuals were not in a position to put into 
effect their orders with precision and, gen- 
erally speaking, they did not deviate from 
the truth in their studies, but tried to ad- 
just the facts in some measure to their given 
instructions. Until World War II, generally, 
little attention was given to the general and 
cultural history of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet historiography was given 
impetus during the war, no doubt driven 
from political considerations. 

After the war a new movement in his- 
toriography was begun also in Armenia, 
continued with the same tempo to this day. 
At present the historians of Armenia are 
primarily busy with the critical examination 
of the history of the Middle Ages. 

That period is being studied from a num- 
ber of angles: historical, literary-scientific, 
and philosophical. What are the sources 
which supply the facts for this research? 

The science of history relies on foreign 
and native written sources which have 
come down to us from the Middle Ages. In 
this respect new excavations would be a 
highly valuable source of material. how- 
ever, at present, due to numerous objec- 
tive causes, this is not possible. Excavations 
must be left for a future date. 


The literary-scientific research relies on 
the literature and the folklore transmitted 
from those times, the raw material which 
has come down to us from mouth to mouth, 
especially the magnificent epos of David of 
Sassoun. 

Philosophy, viewing the past from our 
present positions, attempts to analyze the 
philosophical creations of the times, in- 
cluding the economics, the social structure, 
the politics, the culture, the literature, the 
arts, and the sciences, in an attempt to syn- 
thesize and to explain the past in the light 
of “Marxist-Leninist” materialism. 

The students of the period are agreed on 
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one thing, that the Armenia of the 9-12th 
centuries enjoyed a distinct period of ec- 
onomic and cultural prosperity. There was 
an extraordinary liveliness in all the areas 
of public life. The multiplication of the 
cities, the flourishing of commerce and the 
arts, the new cultural elan, all these gave 
a new color and a new luster to the people’s 
life. This has attracted the attention of the 
scholars. What started this enlivened ac- 
tivity and how to explain it? It is in the ex- 
planations that the view points clash. But 
since in the Soviet Union only the Marxist- 
Leninist method is tolerated, therefore all 
the scholars are sworn in its name and they 
all base their theories on the materialistic 
approach to history. 

At present a great discussion is going on 
in Armenia on the question of the “Arme- 
nian Renaissance.” Incidentally it should be 
noted that, simultaneous with the use of this 
expression, Soviet scholars often make men- 
tion of an “Eastern Renaissance” which re- 
fers to the rest of the eastern peoples. 
So that staging a discussion about the Ar- 
menian renaissance is an isolated phenom- 
enon but it constitutes a part of a general 
movement. Otherwise who could have giv- 
en permission to agitate the Armenian 
revival as an independent topic of research 
study? The controversy has now assumed 
great proportions, and naturally the prob- 
lem is not yet solved. 

In this controversy we cannot disagree 
with those who contend that: 

“The study and the scientific interpreta- 
tion of the economic life of the 9-18 cen- 
turies in Armenia — the rise of the cities 
and the concomitant economic develop- 
ments — present a knotty problem to all 
the scholars who are concerned with the 


of Sciences, No, 5, Erivan, “ 
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economic and cultural problems of the 
Armenian Society during the Middle Ages. 
It must be stated, however, that the prob- 
lem has not yet met with a satisfactory 
scientific solution. On the contrary, numer- 
ous theories have been propounded which 
in turn have given rise to serious doubts, 
disagreements and controversies among the 
historians, as well as the writers, the artists 
and the philosophers.”5 

The question of the “Armenian Renais- 
sance” has served as the bone of contention 
for all these scholars. Some are of the opin- 
ion that radical changes in public relations 
took place in Armenia during the above- 
mentioned ages. There came into existence 
the so-called city element (bourgeois) 
which was destined to replace the ruling 
feudal classes. In their opinion, the situa- 
tion was analogous to what happened in 
western Europe three centuries later. The 
culture of the period itself which anticipat- 
ed the Western Renaissance is considered 
typically Armenian. Others, while admitting 
certain social and cultural differences from 
the past, simply refuse to ascribe the 
change to the so-called “Renaissance,” in 
other words, they do not recognize the 
new explanation. 

What were the circumstances under 
which the idea of the Armenian Renais- 
sance was developed? The idea was the 
direct result of Professor Nicholas Marr's 
serious and consistent excavations of the 
ruins of Ani. Based upon his discoveries 
Marr concluded that the society of the an- 
cient city of Ani was a metropolitan, (bour- 
geois) society because: 

“By degrees the source of material power, 
and later the source of the government and 
civic rights in the City of Ani was com- 
pletely transferred from the military into 
the hands of businessmen of peaceful 
times.”6 





6N. Marr, “Ani,” (Russian), Erivan, 


1939, 
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Expanding the idea in regard to the cul- 
ture of that period, Marr writes: 

“Ani with its antiquities is located on 
the cross roads of Armenian history where 
two Armenian cultures made their depar- 
ture one after the other: the archaic or the 
feudal system which was considered the an- 
cient Armenian, and the later metropolitan 
(bourgeois) Armenian.”? 

This question has also been studied by 
the veteran scientist, the late Academician 
Hakob Manandian. After his critical and 
detailed studies, having pointed out “the 
revolutionary ending of the old Armenian 
feudalistic order” and its gradual revival 
in contrast with the development of mone- 
tary circulation, he finds that: 

“The economic development of Bagratid 
Armenia is reminiscent of Western Europe's 
development before the 14-15th centuries.”® 

Manandian thinks that this course of de- 
velopment would have reached its logical 
conclusion were it not for “the Turk-Tartar 
devastating invasions.” 

The question of the renaissance has also 
been examined from the literary standpoint. 
The first word in this respect belongs to the 
late Professor Manoog Abeghian who, as 
early as 1921-23, made a research study of 
the Armenian Renaissance in the Middle 
Ages. It is curious to note that, only after 
a wait of 18 years did Professor Abeghian 
venture to return to his favorite theme in 
1941 and later in 1943. Having examined 
the content and the nature of the literature 
which was developed in Armenia during 
that period, Abeghian confirmed the thesis 
of a “unique Armenian renaissance” by 
ascribing the phenomenon to a revolution- 
ary change in the life and the thinking of 
the people. 

“Whereas in other parts of the Christian 


TIbidem, pp.85-86. 
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world the thick darkness of the Middle Ages 
generally prevailed, in the first half of the 
llth century the intellectual revolution in 
Armenia already was in process — a sort of 
unique revival whereby the religio-ascetic 
mentality steadily gave way before the se- 
cular spirit.”® 

It must be noted, however, that both 
Manandian and Abeghian, while basing 
their conclusions for the renaissance on the 
socio-economic structure of the society, as 
well as the concrete manifestations of the 
cultural spirit, nevertheless they generally 
shied away from making reckless and un- 
timely conclusions, always leaving the door 
open for future explorers. 

As a general rule, Abeghian’s theory has 
been championed by Professor Mugerian 
with his articles in a text book entitled 
“Armenian Literature.” Mugerian, having 
recorded the economic development in 
Armenia during these centuries in the 
area of business and production, comes to 
this conculusion: 

“Thanks to the developments of the cities 
and powerful peasant movements in the 
10th century, there came into existence in 
Armenia definite prerequisites of the be- 
ginning of the renaissance, The rise of the 
standard of living and the challenge to the 
ecclesiastical thinking were the causes of 
a new ideology in culture, the arts and 
literature — the beginning of humanism — 
which, naturally, was not homogeneous in 
its class structure.”!° 

The most attractive of all is the attitude 
of the philosophers, for even now the chron- 
ological events and the evidence of the 
arts and literature were well known to the 
broad masses. The problems affecting the 
philosophical aspect of the question are be- 
ing studied only now. The Communist 


9M. Abeghian, “History of Ancient Armenian 
Literature,” Book II, Erivan, 1546, p.577. 

10“Armenian Literature,” Book I, Erivan, 1955, 
p.78. 
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tendency to explain history from the “Mar- 
xist-Leninist” standpoint has enlarged the 
Soviet philosophers’ area of activity, en- 
hancing the while their responsibility to the 
gcevernment. 

It must be underscored that the new phe- 
nomenon of a “philosophical study” of the 
history of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
is discernible in all the republics of the 
Union in accordance with the planned and 
uniform directives of the authorities. One 
cannot fail to notice that the task of “purg- 
ing” and assimilating the intellectual heri- 
tage of the past is universal — in Russia 
proper, in Central Asia and in Transcau- 
casia. The philosophical creations of an- 
cient Armenia are now being subjected to 
a critical re-examination. 

This is what we read in the bimonthly 
“The Philosophy of Vabros,” 1954, No. 5: 

“In his work “The Basis of the Outlook of 
the Armenian popular epos David of Sas- 
soun, Doctor Chaloyan proposes to ex- 
pound the ideological basis of that epos, 
bringing to light the patriotism and the 
ideas of friendship and peace among the 
peoples. This work is highly valuable to 
understand the history of the Armenian 
philosphical mind during the Middle Ages. 
The presence of this great epic in the Ar- 
menian cultural treasure house enables the 
scholar to study the people’s outlook of that 
period. The Department of Philosophy is 
now preparing an edition of the works of 
the Medieval Armenian philosophers. Al- 
ready completed are the translations of 
the works of the noted 14th century philoso- 
pher Nomilanist and philosopher Hovhann 
Vordnetzi, from the ancient classical Ar- 
menian into Russian and modern Arme- 
nian.” 

In the same manner are being published 
and interpreted Vahram Rabbouni ( Rabbi) 


11“Voprossi_ philosophy’i,” 
monthly periodical, 
220-222. 


(Russian), Bi- 
Moscow, No. 5, 1954, pp. 
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of the 18th, Grigor Thadevatzi of the 14th 
centuries and others. 

Thus, in Armenian and Russian lang- 
uages, in books and periodicals, the ques- 
tion of the nature of Medieval Armenian 
philosophy is being agitated and an at- 
tempt is being made to establish the idea 
of an Armenian renaissance. In Armenia the 
strongest proponent of this school is Pro- 
fessor Vazgen Chaloyan. To this end he 
has publicly expressed himself a number 
of times, beginning with the 1950’s. A com- 
plete digest of his views was included in a 
comprehensive report which he read at 
a symposium on the Armenian Renaissance 
on December 16, 1955. This report was 
published in a report of the Armenian SSR 
Academy of Sciences, No. 12, 1955, and 
No. 4, 1956. We shall revert to this question 
later in this work. 

It is needless to repeat that, at present, 
all those who have expressed themselves 
for and against the Armenian Renaissance 
have made their first postulate the peo- 
ple’s material means and the standard of 
the material production. The culture it- 
self is viewed as the fruition which reflects 
those material conditions. But in seeking 
explanations in keeping with the Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, one naturally is con- 
fronted with many roadblocks. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Soviet Armenian in- 
tellectuals have no way out at present. Un- 
der the circumstances they can hardly find 
a final solution. 

In this connection it is pertinent to re- 
mind them of the words of the late his- 
torian Nicholas Adontz: 

“No matter how important the so-called 
material factors of history may be con- 
sidered, it is impossible to deny the value 
of the internal or spiritual factors. If one 
supplies the necessary timber of history, the 
other is the real architect who, out of this 
inanimate matter, fashions the articulate 
and wonderous structure of history. The 
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mind is the greatest of history's active 
forces. The totality of the adopted minds 
and understandings, the thing which is 
called philosophy, this is what gives form 
and humanizes the meaningless storage. 
“History, no matter how we understand 
it, first of all is a series of operations. From 
the psychological standpoint, the work is 
nothing but the personification of under- 
standing. The individual, either alone or 
collectively, acts in a measure which is 
commensurate to his capacity for grasping. 
It many confidently be stated that the in- 
dex of the maturity of nations, the horizons 
of their vision, often predetermine and map 
out the outlines of their history. The limit 
of the brave is not his armor alone, as the 
Armenian proverb goes, but also his spiritu- 
al urge which forces him to his arms.”!? 


The Economic and Cultural Status 
Of Medieval Armenia 


f>ficfore presenting the arguments for or 
488) against the idea of the Armenian Re- 
naissance it is necessary to give an approxi- 
mate picture of the real situation in the pe- 
riod which interests us. The works of our 
medieval chroniclers are full of testimoni- 
als about this situation, both in written 
works and material relics. First let us con- 
sider the economic standard, after which 
we will take up the culture. 

Admittedly, in Armenia, the 4-9th cen- 
turies were a period of the feudal order. 
According to the Marxist theory, by force 
of “the laws of historical development,” 
feudalism should eventually give way be- 
fore the newly rising bourgeois order in 
order to establish a new social order, based 
on the new relationships of production. 
This transition must take place gradually, 
lasting many centuries. Some are of the 
opinion that by the 9th century the ec- 


12N, Adontz, “Historical Studies,” (The Out- 
look of Ancient Armenians), Paris, 1948, p.223. 
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onomic requisites for the acceptance of the 
bourgeois reality already were in existence. 
Others are equally insistent that no such 
thing existed — ie., what was happening 
in the social life of the people was not a 
refraction but simply one more notch in 
the rise of early feudalism which inaugu- 
rated the era of advanced feudalism. It is 
immaterial whether it was the period of 
advanced feudalism or the dawn of the 
bourgeois. What matters is the real situa- 
tion of the country. 

It is an indisputable fact of history that 
at this time the production of Armenia 
showed a palpable growth. This is seen 
by the introduction of new methods in 
agriculture, the growth of the cities, the 
rise of the artisans and the promotion of 
commerce. 

In agriculture we see the introduction 
of the plow with the wheel. The country- 
side was crisscrossed with networks of ir- 
rigation canals. Larger areas were reclaim- 
ed for the cultivation of cotton, hemp and 
mulberry trees (for silk culture). The fer- 
tilization of the soil became popularized. 
Grafting the trees, the selection of seed 
grain and fruitful trees, the improvement 
of the specie and the pedgree were steps 
which improved the quality of agricultural 
products. There was a fight for the exter- 
mination of malignant plants, insects, and 
even disease itself.'* 

Aside from the improved innovations in 
agriculture itself expanding attention was 
given to the improvements of agricultural 
products such as the wineries, the packing 
houses and the industry of dried fruits. 
Flour mills, grist mills, oil presses and the 
like dotted the land. (In the City of Ani 
alone the traces of 19 oil presses were dis- 
covered). By degrees there came into ex- 
istence larger and larger feudal estates. 


18 Nerses Shnorhali (Nerses the Graceful), 
“General Treatise,” p.31. 
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The course of events gave impetus to 
the improvement of the old cities, as well 
as the task of building new cities. The lat- 
ter were multiplying and were becoming 
more populous. In this respect an ancient 
contemporary gives the following testi- 
mony: 

“In those days (King Sumbat I) and 
after the reign of his father there was 
peace and prosperity in the land of Ar- 
menia, even as the prophet had said — 
every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree. And thus the farms turned into 
towns and the towns into cities with their 
population and wealth.”* 

Certain studies have proved that dur- 
ing the 10-13th centuries there were ap- 
proximately 50 cities in Armenia. Three 
of these — Ani, Dovin and Ardzin — each 
had a population of 100,000, two of them 
— Khlat and Erzinka 40-50 thousand four 
others — Kars, Nuprgert, Ardjesh and Ma- 
nazgert 15-25 thousand. Aside from the big 
cities, the smaller ones were to a certain 
degree detached from agricultural pursuits, 
sc that in many places the various branches 
of the economy ran parallel. 

The fact that geographically Armenia 
was both a transit and a center of com- 
merce was another which contributed to 
the development of the cities. 

Inside the cities, as a result of the deve!- 
opment of the trades and the promotion of 
technical perfection, there came about a 
steady increase of the division of labor. 
Tens of unique and independent trades and 
branches, offshoots of the basic or main 
trade establishment, enlivened and invig- 
orated the business. Research studies show 
that in the cities of medieval Armenia there 
were more than one hundred trades and 
artisan branches. 

Alongside the business spiral in the cities 


14 Stepanos Taronatzi, “Universal History,” St. 
Petersburg, 1885, p.161. 
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there came into existence the builders’ trade 
— the carpenters and the masons, to meet 
the housing needs of the village population, 
as well as the building of castles and mon- 
asteries. 

By the 10th century in the cities there 
sprung up trade unions to organize the 
workers, to defend their interests and to 
regulate the conditions of labor. These 
unions supplied employment for their mem- 
bers. Central organizations, inter-union 
councils called “Adyan Dzerots” (The 
Council of the Elders) represented the 
unions before the city government. On 
necessary occasions there was cooperation 
of labor. 

With the development of the cities im- 
petus was given to the production of com- 
modities both to meet the needs of the 
population and to participate in interna- 
tional commerce. 

As a result of the trades and the produc- 
tion of commodities both to meet the needs 


of the population and to participate in in- 
ternational commerce. 


As a result of the trades and the produc- 
tion there was a commensurate increase of 
domestic and foreign trade. The cities had 
permanent market places. Besides there 
were Sunday markets and annual fairs. 
Common were the peddlars, traders from 
village to city, and conversely, from prov- 
ince to province. Caravan companies con- 
ducted the foreign trade, accompanied by 
military escorts. Inside the country every- 
thing was for sale. 

There was plenty of money in circulation, 
and there was an abundance of investors, 
money lenders and usurers. There were the 
beginnings of a bank establishment. 

Thanks to the development of the cities, 
the crafts, the commerce and the rise of 
the money lenders, there came about in 
the cities a clearly defined social classifica- 
tion and the concept of class interests. 
There emerged a new class called the “bur- 
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ghers” (bourgeois) whose top strata were 
the “big commercial firms,” the money lend- 
ers, a new set of military and administrative 
bureaucrats, tax collectors, etc. 

Although money played a big part in 
daily life, but it was not as yet invested in 
actual production. Accordingly, the cap- 
italists invested their money in real estate 
and became land owners, keeping up the 
former feudalistic economy. 

Among the free population of the cities 
the most unfortunate class were the men 
who were homeless and propertyless (hired 
workers) — serfs who had run away from 
the villages, servants and dispossessed peas- 
ants who made their living by begging, by 
finding an occasional job, or as hired daily 
workers. 

Naturally the economic rise was a contri- 
buting factor to the new social classifica- 
tion. Yet the process was evolutionary. 
What was happening was a rise and not @ 
decline or a crisis. 

During these centuries the Armenian cul- 
tural output, in the initial stages, was quan- 
titative, and indeed under different cir- 
cumstances how could it have been other- 
wise when the country was under the heel 
of foreign conquerors? But in peaceful 
periods each creative achievement held on, 
and in turn served as an stimulus for new 
creativity. That was the basic cause of cul- 
tural development in certain centuries. 

Aside from the quantitative, noticeable 
is the quality of the culture. The culture 
was acquiring new content and was com- 
mitting itself to new propositions, and this. 
not only in an isolated province, but in all 
the provinces. This cultural rise is discern- 
ible equally in literature, and the arts and 
the various branches of science, It is im- 
possible of course to present the details 
but an overall picture is necessary for an 
adequate comprehension of the movement. 

Since the 5th century Armenian literature 
was expressed primarily through histori- 
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ography (the chroniclers). Many historical 
works were written in this period. Foremost 
among these were: Hovhannes Draskhana- 
kertzi, Thovmas Arzruni, Shapooh Bagra- 
tuni, Stepannos Asoghik (Taronatzi), Aris- 
tages Lastivertzi, Vardan Vardapet the his- 
torian, Kirakos Gandzaketzi, Stepannos Or- 
belian, Sumbat the Constable, Hetoum the 
Historian, Thomas Medzopatzi, Matheos 
Ourhayetzi and many others. 


In purely literary works, aside from the 
classical topics, new secular themes became 
the subject of study. The artistic writing 
reached out and embraced new horizons. 
A great impetus was given to poetry. Pre- 
sently, the poets no longer shunned making 
their personal feelings, their joys and sor- 
rows, their expectations and their disap- 
pointments the topic of their poetic expres- 
sion. In future centuries they added a new 
string to their lyre — a new mentality as 
evolved from social and national phenom- 
ena. In the 8-10 centuries there evolved the 
epic legend of David of Sassoun. 


The most notable poets of this period 
were: Grigor Narekatzi, Nerses Shnorhali 
(Nerses the Graceful), Grigor Tgha, and 
later, Frick, Constantine Erzinkatzi, Hov- 
hannes Tulgurantzi, Mugrdich Naghash, 
Grigoris Aghtamartzi, Nahapet Kouchak, 
Hovasap Sebastadzi, David Salatsoretzi, 
Minas Totakhetzi, Hovhannes Erzinkatzi, 
Khachatour Kecharetzi and many others. 


Parallel with poetry flourished prose and 
the epigrammatics (proverbs). Exponents 
of this gender were Mekhitar Gosh, Vardan 
Aygetzi, Nerses the Graceful and others. 
The Russian poet and literary critic Valery 
Brussov has said the following about the 
Medieval Armenian poetry: 


“The Medieval Armenian lyric was prac- 
tically independent of European poetry, In- 
deed, what could the poetry of the 18-14th 
centuries of Western Europe have contri- 
buted to lyric poetry when itself was in pro- 
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cess of formation in various countries, in- 
cluding highly advanced Italy?”*® 

Architecture, too, had its revival in the 
10th century through the introduction of 
qualitative innovations — Tiridates in Ani, 
Manuel in Vaspourakan and others — a 
topic which has been comprehensively stu- 
died by the veteran scholar of Armenian 
architecture, the late Thoros Thoromanian. 
Fresco and miniature painting, caligraphy 
and similar arts, noted exponents of which 
were Toros Roslin, Sarkis Pitzak and others, 
were started during this period. 


Aside from the religio-philosophical stu- 
dies a special emphasis is discernible on 
general philosophical literature. We also 
see in this period the rise of jurists (Mek- 
hitar Gosh), physicians (Mekhitar Heratzi) 
and other professionals. In the area of re- 
ligious dissertation the work of the ancients 
was continued by Grigor Tgha, Grigor 
Magistros, Nerses Lambronatzi and many 
others. Since the religio-philosophical stud- 
ies were treated as a single unit it is difficult 
to make a classification of this department. 
Nevertheless many ecclesiasticals, in the 
course of their studies, had acquired an 
open mind and were more amenable to 
new ideas. This class included quite a 
number of intellectuals who restricted 
their studies wholly or in part to the sub- 
ject of philosophy, freeing themselves from 
the narrow and fossilized eccelsiastical dog- 
mas. Noted among these were: Grigor 
Magistros, Hovhannes Sarkavak (Deacon) 
the Philosopher, Nerses the Graceful, Mek- 
hitar Gosh, Vanakan Vardapet, Nerses Mu- 
shetzi, Mekhitar Sassountzi, Yesayi Nukhe- 
tzi, Hovhan Vorodnetzi, Grigor Tathevatzi, 
Vahram Rabbouni, Thoma Metzobetzi and 
others. 

One distinguished intellectual center of 
the 18th century was the Monastery of 


15“Armenian Literature,” Book I, Erivan, 1955, 
p.142. 
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Glatzor together with its famous university 
(1280-1336) which was also called “The 
Second Athens” and whose work was con- 
tinued by the Monastery of Tathev with 
its equally famous university (1345-1415). 
Other noted intellectual centers were the 
monasteries of Narek, Haghpat, Sanahin 
and Ani. Intellectualism at that time was 
alive particularly in the north-eastern sec- 
tions of Armenia and in Cilicia, such as the 
monasteries of Drazark, Shevora, Kurner 
and Karmir. 

Of late in Armenia great attention has 
been paid to the study of the Armenian 
philosophical heritage of the Middle Ages. 
The search especially centers on the ma- 
terialistic elements to which are given vari- 
ous interpretations, probably in the hope of 
discovering individuals who are worthy of 
the Marx-Leninist passport. For instance, 
if in the area of inter-relations between re- 
ligion and science Tathevatzi has shown 
certain liberal tendencies, the opinion is 
advanced that: 


“In many important questions he depart- 
ed from the Bible and gave his own inter- 
pretation.”2® 


If in the fight against the “Unitarians”*® 
he opposed the Catholic tenets, the conclu- 
sion is drawn that he was a materialist. The 
liberalism in his thinking about many ques- 
tions is regarded as the result of a con- 
tradiction in his socio-political views, etc. 
In other words, the creation of the individu- 
al is regarded unquestionably as the reflec- 


16 A. Arevshatian, “Grigor Tathevatzi’s Socio- 
political Views,” (Russian). Report of the Ar- 
menian SSR Academy of Sciences, Vol. 11, 1955, 
Erivan, p.59. 

* Unitarians — Armenian ecclesiasticals who 
supported the merger of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church with the Roman Catholic Church, Papal 
agents were at work about this merger in Persia 
and Armenia as early as the beginning of the 14th 
century. They also tried to extend over Armenia 
the supremacy of Rome and its scholastic litera- 
ture. The greater part of the Armenian intellect- 
uals resisted this encroachment and eventually the 
Unitarians were defeated. 
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tion of the social reality of the times, guided 
by the dictum that “the reality determines 
the consciousness.” 


Arguments 
For the Armenian Renaissance 


fis we have stated above, the greatest 

@ exponent of the Armenian Renais- 
sance is Vazgen Chaloyan. He has studied 
Medieval Armenia from twin directions. On 
the one hand he has studied the culture of 
the time, especially the philosophy as the 
historian of culture and philosophy. On the 
other hand, surveying the general history 
and making his generalizations, he has come 
forth as a philosopher of history. However, 
he has always tried to adapt his conclusion 
to the Marxist theory with the result that 
his views have been rejected by many and 
they still remain theories. 

Beginning with the 50’s, on various oc- 
casions, he has maintained that: “Armenia 
has had a unique renaissance.” 

Or, “As early as the 9th century Armenia 
enjoyed a rise in economic prosperity. But 
it is even more important that this economic 
prosperity gave rise to new elements — 
the germs of a new type of production.”!” 

Or, “We may confidently state that, in 
Armenia, during the 10-11th centuries, and 
after the Seljuk invasion during the 12- 
13th centuries, the processes of an early 
bourgeois society were in operation.” 

Or, “All this is so characteristic of the 
beginnings of social development that Marx 
has called it the period of the initial ac- 
cumulation of capital.” 

And yet, paradoxically enough, “In Arme- 
nia that was the beginning of social de- 
velopment, and such a beginning which at 
the same time became the end (always at 
the same place).” 

Much later, in a symposium organized in 


17V. Chaloyan, “The Problem of the Renais- 
sance in Armenia,” Soviet Literature and Art, 
Erivan, 1951, Vol. III, p.139. 
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December of 1955, Chaloyan said: “The 
Renaissance was the result of capital’s in- 
itial accumulation, having come to fruition 
at the last stages of the feudalistic order. 
It is understandable that the Renaissance 
was the reflection of the people, unique in 
content and form — the class war during 
the initial stages of capital accumulation.” 
— “The culture of the advanced elements 
of society — the Renaissance — secular in 
form, universal in its foundation, was es- 
sentially the revolutionary principle, di- 
rected against a world which was ruled by 
feudalistic ideas.” 


Chaloyan insists that the main link of the 
Renaissance culture belonged to the people, 
and therefore, seemingly automatically, he 
discounts the theory that “The Renaissance 
is the bourgeois culture in the twilight of 
the bourgeois society, riding on the crest 
of the already risen capitalistic method of 
production.”2® 


Having postulated the discernible 
changes in the economy's method of pro- 
duction as proof of his theory of the Ar- 
menian Renaissance, very naturally Cha- 
loyan explains the culture of those cen- 
turies in the same manner. His comprehen- 
sive article in the Report of the Armenian 
SSR Academy of Sciences (Social Sciences ) 
April, 1956, is entirely devoted to this sub- 
ject. 


Chaloyan identifies the Armenian Re- 
naissance with the period of Ani in the 10- 
12th centuries. But, to be true to the “Mar- 
xist-Leninist method,” in examining the 
phenomena of the times, he has always 
adapted them to ready-made patterns. 
When the facts do not suit the pattern, he 
always leaves a way of escape by making 
reservations and raising questions without 


18'V, Chaloyan, “Re The Armenian Renais- 
sance,” Report of the Armenian SSR Academy of 
Sciences, Erivan, 1955, Vol, 12, p.85. 
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pressing the answer nor persisting in prin- 
ciples. 


For instance, because during the period 
of Ani in Armenia from the socio-economic 
standpoint there emerged a “process of im- 
poverishment” and a “process of enrich- 
ment,” therefore all this, according to the 
author’s theory, was inevitably “the reflec- 
tion of the country’s ideology,” and con- 
sequently there came into existence in Ar- 
menia “two hostile classes and two types 
oi culture,” the exploiters and the exploited. 


According to the accepted cliches, the 
culture of Medieval Renaissance should 
have been a bourgeois culture, but Cha- 
loyan insists that “no such thing took place,” 
but the thing which lent color to the times 
was “the working people’s Renaissance cul- 
ture.” Incidentally, by comparing the in- 
trinsic differences of the renaissance of the 
intellectuals in Italy, the nobility and the 
royalty in France — Chaloyan defines the 
Renaissance in Armenia as “the culture of 
the people’s creation.” 


According to Chaloyan a part of the cred- 
it in the Armenian Renaissance belongs al- 
so “to the limited progressive element of 
the feudalistic society.” Here the facts and 
the costume are crowded. Although in the 
Armenia of Ani there were types of culture 
— the democratic and the clerico-feudalis- 
tic,” but pressed under the weight of the 
facts, the author is forced to admit that 
the clerico-feudalistic culture was based on 
two fundamental directions: “traditionalist- 
reactionary and secular, and the limited 
progressive.” This demarcation has been 
utilized by the students of Armenian culture 
according to whim, precisely as it is being 
done in our days. Thus progressives are all 
those who have fought “in the name of 
rationalism, in the name of the freedom of 
individual thought” (Hovhannes the Phil- 
osopher, Hovhan Vorodnetzi, Grigor Ta- 
devatzi, Vahram Rabbouni), The monas- 
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teries which created culture come in for 
their share of the credit. The reactionaries 
are the “idealists,” the ruling clerico-feudal- 


istic elements etc. 


In defense of his thesis Chaloyan cites 
the world outlook of the Tondraketzi cultist 
movement, the nature of the epos of David 
of Sassoun, the lyrics and the novels, an- 
alyzing the while the characteristics of the 
Armenian arts of the time. He lends politic- 
al color to the works of countless famous 
poets. Thus, for instance, he finds “social- 
istic protest in the writings of Frick,” the 
medieval mystic Grigor Narekatzi as “an 
opponent of the eccelsiastical dogma,” “se- 
cular, anticlerical and  anti-feudalistic 
satyre” in the proverbs of Gosh andAygek- 
tzou, as well as the poets who sang secu- 
lar songs, “militant-political artistic litera- 
ture” of Nerses the Graceful, etc. 


In regard to the working people’s cul- 
ture and world outlook Chaloyan writes: 
“When we speak of the philosophy of the 
working people in the period of Ani we 
have in mind, first of all, the system of 
outlooks of the Armenian Reformation — 


* The Tondraketzis (Tondrakians) were the 
followers of a sect founded by Sumbat Zareha- 
vantzi in a village called Tondrak in the Abahou- 
nik Province of Tourouberan in the latter part of 
of the 9th century. Flourishing in the later part 
the 10th century to the first decades of the 11th 
century, this sect spread as far as Khnous, Hark, 
Mananags, Daranagh, the Plain of Ararat, among 
the Aghuans, northern Mesopotamia, Assyria and 
the eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire. 
Having assumed the form of a peasant revolt 
this movement was a protest against the official 
church (much like their predecessors the Pauli- 
cians.) The Tondraketzis have their counterparts 
in European Protestantism. However, the litera- 
ture which this sect produced was destroyed by 
the victorious church and we can gain an idea of 
its doctrines and philosophy of life only indirectly, 
namely through the testimony of hostile sources. 
The Communists, based on Engel’s theories on 
the religious movements of the Middle Ages, con- 
sider the Tondraketzi sect as a socialist movement 
against the ruling classes waged under the revolu- 
tionary name of a religious heresy. For the intel- 
lectuals of Soviet Armenia the Tondraketzi sect 
is an inexhaustible source of communist material, 
highly suitable for government directives. 
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the outlook of the Tondraketzis.”* 

But, “The philosophy of the working peo- 
ple of the 12-13th centuries found its expres- 
sion preeminently in artistic literature 
which was comprehensively represented, as 
well as the newly emerging type of folklore 
which reached its peak with the Epos of 
David of Sassoun.”!® 

In regard to the other creators of the 
Renaissance Chaloyan’s views are summa- 
rized in following lines: 

“The progressive philosophy of the rul- 
ing classes of Armenia in the era of Ani 
should be examined in the light of three 
basic forms of its expression. These were, 
first, the tendency to acquire independence 
of thought, to break the barriers of religious 
intellectual tyranny as regards the rela- 
tions between God and nature. Second, the 
growing interest in Greek and Hellenistic 
philosophy, as well as in the classico-Ar- 
menian Hellenistic philosophy. And third, 
the natural sciences which included the 
philosophical generalizations drawn from 
the basic postulates of those sciences.”2° 


Therefore, according to Chaloyan’s the- 
ory, the existence of the Armenian Renais- 
sance is indisputable. Its creators were the 
exploited class and the limited progressive 
elements of the ruling classes.” According 
to that theory, there was a refraction not 
only in the method of production and in 
public relations, but in the people’s think- 
ing and their world outlook, in their mores 
and tastes. This theory has its supporters, 
naturally, However it is still in its process 
of study and development and has not yet 
reached a final form. 

As has been mentioned the idea of the 
Armenian Renaissance was born in the 
20’s, however it was not much discussed 
until World War II. It is now that the sub- 


19V. Chaloyan, “Re The Armenian Renais- 
sance,” Erivan, 1955, Vol. XII, p.85. 

20“History of Armenian Literature, ” Part I, 
Venice, Mekhitarist Press, 1944, pp. 270-271. 
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ject is being debated by the young intel- 
lectuals. The prosperity of Armenia’s econ- 
omy and culture during the 10-12th cen- 
turies cannot be gainsaid. Nor can we dis- 
pute the presence of new characteristics in 
that economy and culture. The quarrel 
centers on the name. To call it a Renais- 
sance in the sense of the European move- 
ment, or not to give it a name at all: This 
is the question. 


In the pre-Soviet Armenian historiogra- 
phy there was no such question. Generally 
speaking, there is no such question at pres- 
ent among the Armenian intellectuals of 
the Dispersion. For example, one historian 
of literature, speaking of the Cilician era 
of culture, especially its literature, writes 
the following: 


“The materials under study are the same, 
and the mentality of the authors is religious. 
And yet the writers show a tendency to 
become interested in the natural sciences. 
A larger number of laymen become devoted 
to the literary career. Among the poets is 
discernible a greater tendency to free 
thought and individuality of expression. 
Most of all, the emphasis is laid on reaching 
the people by popularizing the spoken lang- 
uage and by developing topics which are 
understandable to the people. 


“These various novel elements which are 
discernible in the literary life of the time 
leave the impression of a popular awaken- 
ing and some call the period the era of 
the renaissance. And yet it is impossible to 
call the Cilician movement a renaissance 
such as the European Renaissance of the 
15-16th centuries which completely trans- 
formed the mentality of the West and 
created an entirely new psychological cli- 
mate. Among us, in Cilicia, as well as in 
the succeeding centuries, the souls and 
the minds were still deeply steeped in the 
mentality of the ancients. Certain disposi- 
tions of a few, impermanently expressed, 


were not able to revolutionize the soul and 
the mentality of the times.”?* 

Those who reject the idea of the Arme- 
nian Renaissance are also found in Soviet 
Armenia. But their arguments are advanced 
in a different spirit. Their mode of ap- 
proach only differs, stemming from differ- 
ent view points. 


The Arguments of Those Who Deny 
The Armenian Renaissance 


A a? his article entitled “Medieval Land 
43, Rents in Ancient and Medieval Ar- 
menia,” (Report of the Armenian SSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1956, Vol. VI), S. Hakopian 
uses the following significant expression: 
“During the period of advanced feudalism, 
or the 9-13th centuries,” p. 72, which auto- 
matically gives away the author's position. 
In the same report the noted Armenian in- 
tellectual Henry Gabrielian, author of the 
work “The History of the Armenian Philoso- 
phical Mind,” likewise contradicts Cha- 
loyan in his article entitled “The Question 
of the Armenian Renaissance,” advancing 
some typical and poignant observations. 

However, of all the opponents of the 
theory of the Armenian Renaissance it was 
the archaelogist and historian Babgen Ara- 
kelian who defined most clearly and com- 
prehensively his position at a symposium 
held on December 16, 1955. That disserta- 
tion is published in the Report of the Ar- 
menian SSR Academy of Sciences (Social 
Sciences), issue of May, 1956, from which 
I have sifted the facts of Medieval Arme- 
nian economy and Arakelian’s arguments 
in support of his thesis. Following is the 
digest of his reasoning. 

“During the 10-18th centuries there was 
neither capitalism nor the process of its 


21 B. Arakelian, “The Development of the So- 
the 


cial-economic Standard in Armenia 

9-13th centuries and the ‘Question of the Renais- 
sance,” Report of the Armenian SSR Academy 
of Sciences, Erivan, 1956, Vol. V, p.102. 
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formation, nor even the seeds of its forma- 
tion. There was no process of feudalistic 
disintegration nor the beginnings of the so- 
called capitalistic accummulation. The 
feudalistic society was still in its develop- 
ment and not its dying stages.”?? 

He does not deny that those things could 
have happened in the course of time if 
foreign invasions had not interrupted the 
normal development of the country’s econ- 
omy. He tries to refute the arguments of 
the proponents of the Renaissance as re- 
gards the succession by examining the char- 
acteristics which are ascribed to that Re- 
naissance. 

The proponents of the Armenian Re- 
naissance advance three basic character- 
istics. 

First, the secularization of life, culture 
and mentality, the emergence of feudalistic 
trends among them, the growing interest 
in the man, the individual, and even the 
development of humanistic ideas. 

Second, powerful anti-feudalistic socialist 
movements which are synthesized with the 
movements preceding the European Refor- 
mation or movements concurrent with that 
Reformation. 

Third, rising interest in the ancient Hel- 
lenistic culture and philosophy. 

This is the way the counter arguments 
run. 

First, Arakelian admits that there really 
was a cultural secularization in Armenia 
during the 10-13th centuries as the direct 
result of the development of a feudalistic 
society, the rise of the cities and the ensu- 
ing sharpening of the class struggle. He 
also admits that the population of the cities 
was not yet a clear cut bourgeois society. 
As to the trend toward secularization with- 
in the feudal and ecclesiastical domain, the 
latter institutions made use of this circum- 
stance to successfully compete with the 
new menace. 

Besides, the arguments for secularization 
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are not necessarily taken as a novel phe- 
nomenon but, to a certain extent, the con- 
tinuation of the old. Similarly, the new 
forms and the motifs introduced in litera- 
ture, architecture, sculpture and miniature 
remain the characteristic expression of the 
popular, and in particular the bourgeois 
culture, far from possessing the character- 
istics of the Renaissance (of an early bour- 
geoisie) in point of purpose, content and 
form of expression, disregarding the much 
later Cilician Era. 

Likewise, it is inadmissible to ascribe to 
such feudalistic ideologists as Tovma Artz- 
runi, Hovhannes Draskhanakerdtzi, Cha- 
pouh Bagratuni, Grigor Narekatzi, Nerses 
the Graceful and others the championship 
of humanism which is the ideology of the 
Renaissance, for, the argument runs, one 
must not confuse elementary patriotism or 
humanitarianism with humanism. 


Second, speaking of the anti-feudal so- 
cialistic movements in Ayrarat, Vaspoura- 


kan and Syunik, especially the persistent 
and vigorous movement of the Tondrakent- 
zis, Arakelian finds it inadmissible to com- 
pare all this with the Reformation, much 
less to identify it with that Reformation. 
For the Reformation was a movement di- 
rected against the feudalistic Catholic 
Church, its domination and authority, 
which strove to create a bourgeois church. 
That was the struggle waged for the devel- 
opment of the bourgeois ideology under the 
mask of religion. 

During that period, the practical result 
of peasant movements with the participa- 
tion of city populations was the shaking of 
the foundation of the feudalistic society, 
especially in Europe, leaving the arena to 
the revolutionary bourgeoisie which, in 
turn, as a new type of exploiting class, was 
hostile to the radical movement of the op- 
pressed masses. All these were absent in 
the Tondrakian movement. 

Third, in regard to the revival of the 
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old Hellenistic and Roman cultures Ara- 
kelian agrees with Prof. Abeghian’s thesis 
as “the clash between the pagan and Chris- 
tian outlooks.” But he finds that this cul- 
ture had not as yet assumed a bourgeois 
quality. In his view the bond between the 
common mind and the ancient culture, es- 
pecially in Byzantium, the Arab Caliphate, 
the Transcaucasus and Central Asia, had 
merely weakened or grown stronger, but 
never wholly severed. Therefore the in- 
terest in ancient culture was different (pe- 
culiar to the feudalistic era) as compared 
with the significance of the Reformation 
(peculiar to the bourgeois era). 


After examining the basic arguments of 
his opponents Arakelian concludes that 
their interpretation of correct facts, they 
have resorted to generalizations and phrase- 
ologies affecting the Reformation. He cate- 
gorically rejects the view that every meri- 
torious phenomenon or creation must neces- 
sarily be attributed to Renaissance. 


“They make it appear as if the middle 
ages as late as the beginning of the Re- 
naissance could have given nothing, even 
a sharp socialistic struggle which the work- 
ing classes of the cities could join, nor any 
kind of teachings tainted with the struggle 
or the revolution, any more than had hap- 
pened in early feudalism — not an Epos like 
David of Sassoun, nor the songs of the 
roaming trabadours, nor any folklore, nor 
any miniature, architecture, sculpture, nor 
any monuments, more or less developed. 
The Middle Ages has been a vast desola- 
tion, until the Renaissance! 


“Is it conceivable that in the feudalistic 
society, until the beginning of the Renais- 
sance, under the ideology and the dogma- 
tism of the church, generally there was an 
absence of interest in the secular life, to- 
ward nature, toward education, toward the 
sciences and culture? Or that the latter 
were frozen and did not change, grow, be- 
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come richer or more complex? That new 
and significant developments were totally 
absent? 

“Is it possible that science, the ideology 
of the various classes, the culture and the 
arts were at a standstill and were not affect- 
ed by the complexities and the contradic- 
tions of the life which has been described 
above during the period of advanced feu- 
dalism? No, that is impossible.”** 

Arakelian sums up his views in follow- 
ing words: 


“The Armenian people during the 10- 
13th centuries has created a great number 
of distinguished monuments and values in 
the areas of both material and spiritual cul- 
ture, it has given distinguished exponents 
of intellect and culture. These must be stud- 
ied and appreciated conscientiously and 
with scientific depth, in their relation to 
the history of world culture, and especially 
the culture of the Near East, with precision 
and objectivity, yet without affectation or 
artificiality which might do much harm to 
such an important task.”* 


Amen. And yet, to study the Armenian 
history and to appreciate it in the general 
perspective of world history, and especially 
in the light of its inter-relations with the 
history and the culture of the peoples of 
the Transcaucasus and the Near East, it 
is necessary to have complete freedom of 
the scientific mind, a healthy method of 
studying the questions of history, without 
being hampered by irrelevant and per- 
nicious dogmas. When this is given, the 
rest will be easy. 

In this essay we have tried to give a con- 
crete picture of “The study of the Armenian 
Renaissance in Soviet Armenia,” to present 
the question from both sides and the clash 
of ideas centering on it. In broad lines we 


22 B. Arakelian, Ibidem, p.110. 
23 B. Arakelian, Ibidem, p.117. 
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have also given a bird’s eye view of the 
cultural and economic standards of the per- 
iod which interests us. It was not our aim 
to advance individual opinions of a polemic 
nature, entering into the details, but to 
present the problem objectively with the 
intention of supplying material for those 
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who are interested in the cultural life of 
Soviet Armenia, whether familiar or un- 
familiar, so that they shall have an idea 
of the type of intellectual activity which is 
going on in Armenia, the character of that 
activity, and the determination to create an 
intellectual movement. 





@ APT IDEAS: 


Sunset Thoughts 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


The day of death is the birthday of eternity. 


— Seneca 


I feel my immortality o’ersweep all pains, all 
tears, all time, all fears, and peal into my 
ears the truth — thou lives forever. — Byron 


What God gives He gives forever. 
— James Freeman Clarke 


The dust goes to its place and man to his 
own. It is then I feel my immortality. I look 
through the grave into heaven. I ask no 
miracle, no proof, no reasoning for me. I ask 
no risen dust to teach me immortality. I am 
conscious of eternal life. 

— Theodore Parker 


John Stuart Mill, standing by his brother's 
dead body, said, “Here reason ends and 
faith begins.” 


The eternal stars shine out as soon as it is 
dark enough. — Thomas Carlyle 


Death is the opening of a more subtle life. 
In the flower, it sets free the perfume; 
in the chrysalis, the butterfly; in man, 
the soul. — Juliette Adams 


Heaven is not far. We are like phials of 
water 

in the midst of the ocean. Eternity, heaven, 

God, are all around us, and we are full 
of God. 


(89) 
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Let the thin crystal break and it is all one. 
— Father Taylor 


“Look at us” said the violets blooming at 

her feet. “All last winter we slept in seeming 

death, as your mother is sleeping now; 
but at 

the right time God awakened us, and here 

we are to comfort you. — E. P. Roe 


No good thing is ever lost. Nothing dies, 
not even life, which gives up one form only 
to resume another. — Samuel Smiles 


There shall the good stand in 
immortal bloom 
In the fair gardens of that 
second birth; 
And each bright blossom mingle 
its perfume 
With that of flowers which never 
bloomed on earth. 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


It lies around us like a cloud, — 
A world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Sweet souls around us watch us still; 
Press nearer to uor side; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream; 
Your joy be the reality, — 
Our suffering life, the dream. 
— Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Resignation is the courage of old age; 

it will grow in its own season, and it 

is a good day when it comes to us. 

Then there are no more disappointments; 
for 

we have learned that it is even better to 
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desire the things that we have than to have 
the things that we desire. And is not the best 
of all our hopes — the hope of immortality — 
always before us: How can we be dull or 
heavy 

while we have that new experience to look 
forward to? It will be the most joyful of all 
our travels and adventures, It will bring us 
our best acquaintances and friendships. But 
there is only one way to get ready for 
immortality, and that is to love this life, 
and live it as bravely and cheerfully and 
faithfully as we can. — Henry Van Dyke 


Build thee more stately 
mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past; 
Let each new temple, nobler 
than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with 
a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell 
by life’s unresting sea. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer 

(like the cover of an old book, its 

contents torn out, and stript of its 

lettering and gilding), lies here, 

food for worms. Yet the book itself 

shall not be lost; for it will (as 

he believed) appear once more, in a 

new and more beautiful edition, 

corrected and amended by the Author. 
— Written by Himself 





@ FANTASY —OR REAL? 


A TALE 
OF IRISH SILVER 


H. KURDIAN 


Ba has been a long time, a very long 
“9 time indeed, since I first promised 
myself to write this tale of Irish silver. Not 
so long ago, while I was talking about Eng- 
lish silver in general and Irish silver in par- 
ticular with my good friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Klaner, I found myself trying to explain my 
unsatiable desire for collecting Irish silver. 

I do not recollect what my explanations 
to Klaner happened to be. At any rate, it 
must have been different from what I am 
about to relate here. I am afraid that my 
recount would be hardly convincing. Per- 
haps it would be better to tell it here than 
te my friends. 

& 


Time and time again my visits to beauti- 
ful Ireland have left me with a longing to 
return there again and again. Narrow coun- 
try roads bound in low walls rolling over 
hills, curving out of sight, ever urging one 
to go on and on. Wet grass, wet air, wet 
with rain, wet with dew, but always wet. 
Shaggy thatched roofs with thin long curls 
blue-gray smoke hanging over chimnies, 
swaying gently against until a gust of elfine 
wind breaks it and whips it around mak- 
ing room for the next lazy shapeless ring 
to emerge. Thin, tall, whippets, hungry- 
looking, led by their leashes. The walls of 
sturdy looking old castles, and then the re- 
mains of a church — then a frowning little 


new stucco home with slate roof and a sign 
in red — ESSO. 

I have seen rain all over the world, rain 
that comes down gentle and cold in Venice, 
light and uncertain in Paris, choking in Lon- 
don, furiously driven in Wichita, But the 
rain in Dublin is wet, very wet, very very 
wet, penetratingly wet. It has rained on me 
all along O’Connel street up the Trinity to 
Grafton Street, and to Stephens Green and 
I have walked in it in silence, bareheaded, 
in no hurry. The memory of Dublin rain 
has remained with me as if something cher- 
ished, just like the view of the Laguno of 
Venice in a bewitching sunset. I have walk- 
ed in rain in Dublin from Kildare to Nassau 
street and with rain, peace has come to 
me, peace in the traffickless, silent, almost 
deserted streets. 


One Sunday I visited the museum in 
Dublin. Here was accumulated the mould 
of Ireland embodied in shapes of stone, 
silver and gold. It was a beautiful soul, 
rich with devotion, wonderful in expression. 
Flush in the entrance hall great Irish cross- 
es with all their heart and soul looked 
down on me, their arms spread, as if they 
were giants of bygone ages looking with 
compassion on mere mortals of our bewild- 
ered age. Huge crosses with all their heart 
and soul laid open with their intricate 
woven signs elaborately carved. They 
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Icoked so much like Armenian crosses that, 
if nothing else, this would have been 
enough to establish a relation between 
those far-apart sister nations. Irish Litanies 
have kept the memory of a great Armenian 
in early Ireland “Cerrui ab Armenia”. Then, 
all those churches and monasteries of Kil- 
leigh, of Rahan, of the Nun’s church, of 
Clonmacnoise . . . “with bulbous bases 
and decoration of discs and foliage more 
Armenian-looking even than that of Rahan”, 
as the archaeologist states. I am home here 

. . or shall I say my soul is at home here 
among those ancient crosses of Ireland. 
They recognize me, and my eyes caress 
their huge shapes, my heart climbs upon 
their arms, and although my foolish lips 
stupidly do not touch their pedestal with 
the ardor and the devotion that they should 

. nevertheless, my trembling, moist, 
fingers carefully and awesomely touch their 
worn bases as if to reproach the timidity 
of my now fever-dry lips. 

I walked first aimlessly among the price- 
less ancient heritage of the Irish. Then my 
wandering steps led me to the long cases of 
English and Irish silver. Here is what Irish 
refinement had used every day for better 
living. No doubt, food or drink remain 
the same in silver, copper or pottery, but 
with silver, from silver, they reach you 
with a certain nobility and elegance. The 
meat on silver skewers, the tea in silver 
pots, the soup in silver ladles, or the sauce 
in silver sauce boats seem to impart an ex- 
quisiteness that lifts the food from com- 
mon, every-day utility to elegent necessity. 
Silver well-polished for cleanliness, but not 
garish bright as if ugly and nude, silver 
with a soft, gray, satiny, translucent shine, 
that your hands love to touch, feel, caress. 
Silver more friendly than gold with its 
warmth and humbleness. 

There to the left of the first show case 
a small square silver tray, a waiter as they 
were called, seems to await my gaze. Next 
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to it a fine silver sauce boat, plain, on three 
feet with fluted bosses, edge notched, made 
in Cork in 1770, by John Nicolson. And 
thus from silver object to silver object my 
wondering eyes cast themselves in interest. 

“Are not they beautiful?” The question 
was obviously addressed to me. I looked 
up. I could not understand who would 
speak to me in Dublin where I knew hard- 
ly anyone. The poser of the question that 
almost startled me was a pretty young lady, 
very young perhaps, but serious enough in 
her demeanour. Her clean-cut thin lips had 
a warm encouraging smile. Light brown 
hair framed a charming face. Sparkling 
but not bold eyes seemed to speak more 
than her temperate mouth. Her complexion 
was light as if translucent and shining with 
an inner glow. Something almost made 
me think that she was not real. But she 
was, for she practically touched my hand 
when she kept on talking about the silver 
objects we were viewing. 

“Look at that coffee pot,” she bade me. 
“That one with the straight, tapering sides, 
slightly domed lid. It was made by Wil- 
liam Newenhan in 1725. Think of it — made 
almost 225 years ago in Cork!” Then she 
added: “It is hard to believe that it could 
have been made in such an uncentralised 
place like Cork. You have been in Cork 
and you know how hard it would have been 
to imagine a silver smith in Cork with 
enough inspiration to create something as 
exquisite and fine as this coffee cup.” 

And she kept on talking, explaining things 
to me. She said things that puzzled me 
but I could not think what they were. She 
showed me another coffee pot and almost 
ecsatically described it to me, as if my 
eyes were not sufficiently good to see the 
object for themselves. 

“Look at it,” she said, “look at its satin, 
silver, silky sheen, like silver should look, 
not like metal. Look at its tapering sides, 
slightly swelled at the base. Look at its 
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dome-shaped lid and fluted spout. There 
is no doubt that it is Irish, and was prob- 
ably made in Cork in the 1760's. It seems 
the Irish tried to avoid whenever they 
could English-made rules of marking sil- 
ver as directed by law. This one has no 
marks except the maker’s marks, identified 
as John Irish. Look at that mark carefully,” 
she added, “doesn’t that remind you of the 
Potato Dish Ring you purchased in Cork :” 


“It sure does,” I answered, still puzzled 
without knowing why. But she seemed 
to pay no attention to my answers. She 
just kept on explaining. 


“Here are some dish rings,” she said, 
“they were made to hold large wooden 
bowls in which the Irish served quantities 
of boiled potatoes. Imagine,” she smiled, 
with a fascinating twinkle in her eyes, “im- 
agine an Irishman sometime in the 1700's 
eating boiled potatoes from wooden dishes 
held on silver dish rings, beautifully cut, 
engraved, chased and decorated silver dish 


“Howdoyoudo,” a man’s voice cut into my 
giude’s speech. He was one of the museum 
guards. A fine kindly old Irishman in an 
ill-fitted blue uniform. The young lady 
and the guard seemed to me as if they knew 
each other, then the guard advised my 
companion. 

“Take him and show him the oldest 
dish ring. He will like that I am sure.” 

“O yes,” she said. She directed me to 
another show case where there was a dish 
ring of a silver band of pierced chasing 
in low relief, round center, upper and lower 
parts, plain with only the maker's mark 
of John Hamilton, a Dublin silversmith, a 
master, who produced about 1745-50. The 
young lady informed me that the dish rings 
were “peculiarly Irish” and that the oldest 
one made of moulded wire was fabricated 
in 1788, and of all places was in a USS. 
museum. Beside the silver ones, Sheffield 
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plated copies also were made, obviously 
only for the Irish. 

And before I could realize it, it was time 
to close the museum. The young lady seem- 
ed to enjoy her self-chosen job of mentor. 
She really had won me over. I could not 
see how I could possibly visit the 
museum in Dublin and see the silv- 
er without her. I confess sometime I 
could not help but look at her as if [ 
were mesmerised. Look at her and watch 
her thin lips form those simple but lively 
descriptions. There was a wholehearted sin- 
cerity in her voice, a sincerity to win, to 
convince, to make me understand. The sil- 
ver sauce boats, coffee pots, dish rings .. . 
all, all, became animated, alive, and like 
graceful dancers they danced through my 
imagination, urged on by her devoted, words, 
bewitching lips, gentle and smiling, while 
her eyes twinkled in their restless dance. 
Then her hands, long, tapering, shapely 
fingers never seemed to rest, They wove, 
twisted, turned, as if they were individually 
animated. They seemed soft, tender, but de- 
termined. They seemed to guide my glance 
as well as direct those silver objects in their 
graceful dance. If I remember, when they 
touched us, they felt like a kiss, soul-rais- 
ing, like the kiss of inspiration. 

We left the museum together. There was 
the gentle rain. We walked together in the 
quiet street. I thanked her for being so 
much help to me. I told her that I could 
think of no way to repay her kindness, She 
looked at me with a twinkle in her eyes, 
a smile curled slightly on her lips, and her 
hand gently directed her dancing fingers 
on the back of my hand. 

“I am glad you liked and enjoyed them,” 
she said, “they are beautiful.” She spoke in 
a faraway, in a dreamy manner. 

At Grafton street I stopped at a candy 
shop to purchase a small package of life 
savers. The shopkeeper, a woman, seemed 
to know her. They exchanged a few words 
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and we left. We walked down Trinity and 
crossed the bridge while the Dublin rain, 
gently and steadily, kept on. She nor I 
seemed to be aware of the rain. It did not 
matter. At the bus stop she smiled and said 
goodbye, and she entered the bus. When 
the bus left, I was watching the departure 
stainding in the rain. When the bus vanish- 
ed from sight, I returned to my hotel. 


It was hard to sleep that night. Next 
morning I went to various shops in quest 
of Irish silver. I made some purchases. Then 
I had the desire to see the young lady of 
yesterday to ask her about my purchases, 
to tell her about my new experience as a 
hunter of Irish silver. I needed more guid- 
ance, more explanations, more help from 
her. 

It then suddenly dawned on me that 
I had not asked her name nor her address. 
For that matter, I knew nothing about her. 
It really was foolish not to have asked for 
all the information one would need particu- 
larly from such an intelligent, learned, 
charming, young lady, endowed with all the 
beauty, pleasantness, for which one could 
wish. I must have been a fool. 

Well, there was nothing to do but go to 
the Museum. Perhaps I would see her there. 
Then I saw the guide who had been so 
nice to us and who had seemed to know her. 
Yes, he remembered me. I asked about the 
young lady whom he seemed to have 
known. 

“Young lady?” he asked, puzzled. “I 
don’t remember seeing any young lady 
with you when you were looking over 
the dish rings.” 

It was my turn to look puzzled. There 
must have been something the matter with 
the memory of the guard, It could not be 
possible for any one not to have remember- 
ed a beautiful and charming young lady 
like my companion of yesterday. Besides, 


I was positive he had known her when he 
had spoken to her. 

It was no use. Evidently, for some rea- 
son, he didn’t want to give me any particu- 
lars about her. The best way was for him to 
deny that he had seen her with me. I left 
the Museum and walked towards the small 
candy shop. 


Again I purchased a small package of 
mints, and while I was paying for them, in 
a seemingly casual fashion I asked the shop- 
keeper lady if she knew the young lady who 
was with me when we stopped in her place 
yesterday. 


“I remember you coming in. It was about 
half past five, but you had no young lady 
with you.” And then she added helpfully, 
“perhaps she remained outside and I did 
not see her.” I assured her that my young 
lady had come into the shop with me and 
the shopkeeper herself had spoken to my 
companion. 

“No,” she said, “you must be mistaken. 
You did not come in here with any young 
lady.” And when she saw my half-disap- 
pointed and half bewildered look, she said: 
“I hope there’s nothing wrong.” 

“No,” I said abruptly. “No. There's 
nothing wrong. Just curious.” 

I realized that I could not explain or 
even carry the conversation any further, so 
I left the shop now completely puzzled. To 
me it was obvious that the guard as well 
as the shopkeeper were not telling the truth 
for some reason I could not understand. I 
knew she was there . . . she must have 
been there . . . I talked with her, I walked 
with her, I was cheered by her presence, 
fascinated by her explanations, drunk with 
her charm. No, those clear dancing eyes, 
those thin, finely-molded lips, those ever 
restless moving hands and exquisitely taper- 
ing, jade-like fingers 

I remained seated for a long time in the 
hotel’s reception room. I must have order- 
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ed tea, but it remained untouched. I could 
not think, I could remember only the young 
lady of the museum . . . whom none had 
seen . . . the young lady who knew so 
much about Irish silver . . . who made the 
Irish silver take life in their shapes and 
move in animation . . . the young lady with 
the light shining from her . . . a fine, delicate 
bewitching light . . . her fingers when she 
touched my hand felt as if they reached in- 
to my heart, opened it, and gently, very 
gently, had poured into it the liquefied 
forms of those elfin Irish silver objects. 
“When you were in Cork,” she had said, 
or “when you were in Limerick,” or “stayed 
in Adair” . . . the fine dish ring that I 


had purchased made by John Irish, or the 
elegant coffee pots by John Nicolson of 
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How could she know about those things? 
. .. She was not in Cork, Limerick, or Adair 
with me, nor had she had seen the dish 
rings of the coffee pots I had purchased. . . 


No, she was not with me... and yet she 
knew. Obviously, she was not with me in 
the Museum, at the candy shop, in the rain 
down Kildare street, to Grafton, to Trinity, 
and over the bridge to the bus stop. I had 
not stood in the rain watching her grace- 
fully climb the bus and watch the bus dis- 
appear around the corner. 


No, I tell you, I am not crazy. Those 
things happened to me. I was wet with 
rain, with Dublin rain, in Ireland 

I was enchanted. Irish elfs, pixies, had 
possessed me .. . in the land of the lepre- 
chauns. 





@ A CONTEMPORARY MATTER OF DISCUSSION: 


THE PROBLEM 


OF 


THE HOSTILE AUDIENCE 


GEORGE P. 


1 


Yexaghall the police power of a federal re- 
PGS public be used to restrain the speaker 
or his audience in a situation where there 
is probable cause to believe that a breach 
of the peace is imminent? What tests should 
be applied, when, and by whom in the de- 
termination that a clear and present danger 
of violence exists? Definite answers to these 
questions are important to all citizens since 
they go to the heart of important civil liber- 
ties, but they are especially significant to 
public speakers. Any speaker is a potential 
defendant who could be charged with dis- 
orderly conduct or breach of the peace as a 
result of contact with a hostile audience. 
A casual spectator might be called upon to 
give his opinion and testimony as to the 
imminence of a threatened outbreak of 
violence where a speaker has been arrested, 
And of course every citizen has an interest 
in the equitable balancing of the right to 
free speech and assembly with the public 
concern with peace, safety, security, and 


1Dr. Rice is professor of speech in Butler 
University and a Member of The Indiana Bar 


RICE, JR.1 


“Public assemblies and public speech occupy 
an important role in American life. One bigh 
function of the police is to protect these lawful 
gatherings so that the speakers may exercise their 
constitutional rights.” — MR. JUSTICE W. O. 
DOUGLAS 





convenience. From time immemorial these 
have been important problems of the 
courts.2 Typical cases, such as those of 
Paul Robeson and Father Terminiello, 
prove that the trilogy of speaker, speech, 
and audience can be combined with ex- 
plosive effect. The prohibited conduct may 
take place in a public place, such as a 
street corner, park, or public building, or 
it may occur in or near a private hall or 
auditorium rented for the purpose of pre- 
senting the speaker to a limited private 
audience. The outbreak may stem from 
provable intent of the speaker to provoke 
violence by his words and demeanor, or 
the speaker may be entirely innocent of 
unlawful intent while the unfriendly au- 
dience, or segments of it, may wish to pre- 
vent the speaker and his message from be- 
ing heard, by unlawful means. The type of 
prohibited conduct occurring in hostile au- 
dience problems differs from the usual type 
of speech and assembly case in that the 
speaker has not indulged in advocacy of 
causes which the statutes describe as crim- 


2 Chafee, Z., Jr., ‘ee a in the United 


States, Harvard, 1948, Ch 


(97) 
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inal nor has he used obscene, threatening, 
or derisive language which the Supreme 
Court has described as “fighting words.” 
Rather this sort of case comes into being 
only because the spokesman has through 
his utterance so incited his friends or pro- 
voked his enemies that their emotion over- 
flows into an overt and legally prohibited 
pattern of behavior which violates statutes 
cr ordinances devised to keep the peace 

Definition of three oft recurring terms is 
in order at this point. The “speaker” is the 
person whose utterance is alleged to be 
the cause of the disturbance in the audi- 
ence. The term “audience” includes all 
persons who are on the scene, whether or 
nor actually in the presence of the speaker. 
The Supreme Court itself provides a def- 
inition of “breach of the peace,” and holds: 
“The offense known as breach of the peace 
enhances a great variety of conduct de- 
stroying or menacing public order and 
tranquillity. It includes not only violent acts 
and words likely to produce violence in 
others. No one would have the hardihood to 
suggest that the principle of freedom of 
speech sanctions incitement to riot or that 
religious liberty connotes the privilege to 
exhort others to physical attack upon those 
belonging to another sect. When clear and 
present danger of riot, disorder, interference 
with traffic upon the public streets, or other 
immediate threat to public safety, peace, or 
order appears, the power of the state *o 
prevent or punish is obvious.”* 

The usual sequence of events in hostile 
audience cases is something like this: (a) 
the speaker, speech, and audience must 
combine to provide the external circum- 
stances which provoke the alleged prohibit- 
ed conduct; (b) the speaker, after proper 
police cautioning, is arrested on a charge of 
disorderly conduct or breach of the peace; 


3 Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296 at 
308 (1940). 
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(c) he is then tried, with or without a jury, 
and if found guilty is fined or sentenced to 
a term in jail, or both, according to the or- 
dinance or statute under which he was 
arrested; (d) there can be subsequent ju- 
dicial review. Constitutional guarantees of 
due process provide that the statute or 
ordinance by which the defendant is tried 
should be clearly and narrowly drawn so 
that he may know precisely what his duty 
was and where and how he violated it. Fair 
play demands that the arresting officers 
should not be allowed unlimited and un- 
guided discretion in the determination of 
“imminence of a breach of peace,” though 
there is reason to believe they often have it. 
The laws regarding prior censorship stress 
the importance of the time of application of 
police sanctions — when and where do the 
authorities draw the line which permits 
or prohibits delivery of the talk? There is 
finally the vital concern of the public and 
the defendant with the speed, certainty, 
risks, and expense of the litigation, Lack 
of timely determination or unfair proce- 
dural tactics in the court below may de- 
feat the spokesman’s purpose in speaking 
and be fatal to his ultimate vindication. 

It is in order now to turn to two impor- 
tant cases which illustrate the problem of 
the hostile audience as it can occur both 
outdoors and indoors. 


II 


3.69 of this case came into pe on March 
8, 1949, when Mr. Feiner, a student at 
Syracuse University, mounted a large box 
on a residential street in the city of Syracuse 
and with the aid of loud-speaking apparatus 
addressed an audience of some seventy-five 
white and colored auditors. His main pur- 
pose was to exhort them to attend a lecture 


4 Feiner v. New York, 340 U. S. 315 (1951). 
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that night by O. John Rogge, a former As- 
sistant Attorney General. Feiner was in- 
censed because the permit which had been 
granted the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the use of a school building for 
the lecture had been revoked.® A room or 
hall at the hotel was then engaged as a 
situs. As the speaker warmed to his task, 
his language became more and more emo- 
tional. He criticized various local and na- 
tional personalities and organizations. It 
soon became obvious that his sentiments 
were unpopular and minority. In particular 
he decried the treatment of negroes and 
urged members of that race standing be- 
fore him to fight for their rights. The crowd, 
or parts of it, now became restless, There 
was pushing, shoving, and muttering. An 
isolated threat to pull the speaker down 
from the rostrum was heard. After the 
speaker had been talking for some thirty 
minutes under these conditions, police of- 
ficers arrived in response to a telephoned 
request, After listening for a time, they 
first requested and then demanded that the 
orator descend from his place and be silent. 
Feiner ignored the officers and as a result 
was placed under arrest. He was charged 
with willful disobedience of police orders 
intended to regulate the crowd, prevent 
injury to pedestrians, and prevent imminent 
breach of the peace. 

Trial was had and the defendant was 
found guilty and sentenced to thirty days 
in jail. The sentence was affirmed by the 
county court and the New York Court of 
Appeals. Defendant then brought certiorari 
for review by the Supreme Court, claiming 
his right to free speech under the Four- 
teenth Amendment had been violated. (It 
may be relevant to note here that the trial 
before the local judge had been without a 
jury and that the trial record indicated 


5 For a report on a more recent similar oc- 
currence, see The Indianapolis Times, Friday, 
June 28, 1957. 


some prejudice toward Rogge and the cause 
for which he proposed to speak.) 

The Supreme Court affirmed the convic- 
tion, 6-3. 


The opinion was delivered by Mr. Chicf 
Justice Vinson, who observed among other 
things that the court below had examined 
fairly and fully into the facts, that the orig- 
inal aim of the police had been to break up 
the crowd and not to arrest Feiner, that 
the defendant-petitioner had been request- 
ed to desist three times in four or five min- 
utes and this after he had been talking for 
about thirty minutes. The Court held that 
the conduct of the police was not arbitrary 
or capricious, but an exercise of proper dis- 
cretion. And it emphasized the right of 
Feiner to hold his meeting, to use loud- 
speaking equipment, and to make deroga- 
tory remarks. The Court did not disap- 
prove either the making of the address or 
its contents, said the Chief Justice, but did 
note with disapproval the reaction it en- 
gendered. 

The section of the statute which provided 
the measuring-rod for the conduct of Feiner 
follows: “Any person who with intent to 
provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby 
a breach of the peace may be occasioned, 
commits any of the following acts shall be 
deemed to have committed the offense of 
disorderly conduct: 


1. Uses offensive, disorderly, threaten- 
ing, abusive, or insulting language, conduct, 
or behavior; 

2. Acts in such a manner as to annoy, 
disturb, interfere with, obstruct, or be of- 
fensive to others; 


8. Congregates with others on a public 
street and refuses to move on when or- 
dered by the police; ... .”6 

The dissents, by JJ. Black, Douglas, and 


6. Sec. 722 of Penal Law of New York. 
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Minton, noted that the trial judge had ac- 
cepted the testimony of the prosecution 
witnesses on all important points. And the 
dissents took a dim view of the discretion 
of the officers and failed to find evident the 
“intent” of Feiner to defy the officers. Mr. 
Justice Black felt that the ends of justice 
would have been better served if the pro- 
tective powers of the police had been used 
to quell the audience rather than silence 
the speaker. 


The separate dissent of Mr. Justice Doug- 
las summed up the case for free speech 
and Feiner’s position by saying that the 
record showed “. . .an unsympathetic au- 
dience and the threat of one man to haul 
the speaker from the stage. It is against 
that kind of threat that speakers need police 
protection. If they do no receive it and 
instead the police throw their weight on 
the side of those who would break up the 
meetings, the police become the new cen- 
sors of speech.” 


Remember, too, that this was not a cap- 
tive audience and that each and every mem- 
ber of it was at liberty to move on if he 
chose not to listen to what was being said. 
It cannot be fairly said that the opinion 
in this case explored thoroughly the en- 
tire problem, including reliable test ques- 
tions to determine “intent” of the speaker. 
It would have been useful to the cause of 
free legal speech to have gained the Court’s 
approval of such questions as these: What 
was the speakers’s purpose? How old was 
he? When and where did he speak? Did he 
speak extemporaneously, impromptu, or 
from manuscript? Did he know or should 
he have known that his remarks were pro- 
voking violence among his hearers? Did he 
hear or observe conduct indicating immi- 
nent breach of peace? A formula composed 
of questions such as these would go far to 
prove the speaker’s state of mind at the 
time of the alleged offense. 
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Ill 


Mahe Terminiello Case.’ The facts and 
a 4 the law in this case illustrate the 
roblem of the hostile audience from the 
point of view of an indoor’s situation. Here 
the speaker is talking to a group mainly 
friendly, with a violently hostile crowd 
congregated outside and chiefly responsi- 
ble for the riotous behavior. 

The speaker, Father Terminiello, was a 
Catholic priest under suspension at the time 
of the riot by his bishop. Terminiello had 
been scheduled to speak in a private hall 
hired for the occasion and his appearance 
had apparently been well advertised. Some 
eight hundred supporters assembled inside 
the hall to listen, infiltrated, unfortunately 
for the success of the occasion, by a pre- 
viously unsuspected group of “Fifth Col- 
umnists” determined to sabotage his presen- 
tation and to prevent peaceful and orderly 
delivery. An additional interested group 
of some fifteen hundred malcontents as- 
sembled in the adjacent streets. When the 
cleric arrived shortly after eight o’clock in 
the evening, the temper of the mob was 
such that a flying wedge of policemen was 
necessary to get him safely through its 
ranks and into the building. There was 
shouting, cursing, picketing, and throwing 
of rocks and stink bombs. (The record 
shows that twenty-eight of the outside audi- 
ence were arrested in the course of the pro- 
ceedings for too forcible expression of their 
disapproval of Terminiello. ) 

After some introductory remarks by Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, the priest took the rostrum 
and began the delivery of a strongly anti- 
Semitic speech. He assailed F. D. Roosevelt, 
Henry Wallace, and Henry Morgentau dur- 
ing it. Adversaries within and without re- 
acted with explosive violence. Attempts 
were made to force the doors from without, 


7 Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 U. S. 1 (1949). 
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reinforced by uncomplimentary remarks by 
the speaker directed to the industrious as- 
sailants, Within was din and pandemonium. 
The upshot of it all was that Terminiello 
was arrested and charged with breach of 
the peace. His conduct, it was charged, had 
produced riotous behavior among the audi- 
ence, contrary to the public peace and 
decorum. He was alleged to be guilty of 
stirring the public to anger, inviting dis- 
pute, bringing about conditions of unrest, 
creating disturbances, and molesting local 
inhabitants in the enjoyment of peace and 
quiet by arousing alarm. These points were 
made by the trial judge in an instruction 
to the jury for its guidance. To this de- 
fendant did not object, as he had a pro- 
cedural right to do. 


When the case reached the Supreme 
Court on a writ of certiorari, it was reversed 
on the ground that the trial court had con- 
strued the local ordinance too broadly in 
charging the jury, thus making it unconsti- 
tutional. For the first time in one hundred 
and thirty years, by a vote of 5-4, the 
High Court departed from a self-imposed 
limitation which forbade review of issues 
not raised during a trial below and not 
properly presented by the defendant in 
his petition for certiorari to the Supreme 
Court. 


It was also observed, in the words of 
Mr. Justice Douglas, who delivered the 
opinion, that “. . .a function of free speech 
under our system is to invite dispute.” 


The dissent rested chiefly upon the pro- 
cedural objection that the questionable in- 
struction should have been pointed up in 
the trial court. 


Implicative throughout the case is the 
notion that the subject matter of discussion 
may be selected with great freedom, but 
that the choice of time and place of ad- 
vocacy is not the speaker's alone. 


IV 


gyan a practical formula be devised to 
\g7_ determine when restraints should be 
imposed upon the speaker and when upon 
his audience? The basis of such a formula 
must be the question of “intent.” Is the 
speaker's primary aim to communicate 
ideas or is it an intent to create a breach 
of the peace by his words and demeanor? 
A starting point for what is admittedly a 
difficult task is obtained in a Note in the 
Columbia Law Review:® 

(1) If the speaker intends to create dis- 

order, his speech is prohibitable. 

(2) If the speaker desires only to com- 
municate his ideas and the audience 
intends to create disorder, the 
speech is permissible. 
If the speaker desires to communi- 
cate his ideas and the audience is 
genuinely aroused, the speech is 
(a) permissible if it is thought that 
such a speaker should not be 
held responsible for the in- 
tolerance of his audience; or 
prohibitable if there is aware- 
ness on the part of the speaker 
of the danger of incipient riot, 
especially where there is a 
proper foundation for belief 
that preservation of order 
should prevail over the right 
to speak. 
The application of this formula may be 
complicated by the status of the hearers. 
They may be casual passers-by, able to 
leave at will; they may be part of a “cap- 
tive audience” at a meeting called by em- 
ployers; they may be invitees who have 
paused to listen free of charge upon the 
urging of the speaker; or they may be li- 
censees who have purchased tickets for 


(b) 


849 Columbia Law Review 1118 (1949); 59 
Yale Law Review 971 (1950); and 61 Hervard 
Law Review 1123 (1948). 
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the lecture or address. But in the absence 
of clear and present danger of disorder be- 
yond all peradventure, the intent of the 
speaker seems to be the proper test of use 
of police power. There is a paramount in- 
terest in the free dissemination of ideas, 
popular and otherwise, and unruly seg- 
ments of an audience ought not to be given 
police aid to interrupt the speaker; to rule 
otherwise is to vote for mob control. 


V 

yang of police power either to silence 
At a speaker or to control an outbreak 
of violence among the audience is direct 
censorship of speech and assembly. The 
consideration of the problem of the hostile 
audience would not be complete without 
some references to indirect controls which 
can be exerted by government or individu- 
als upon outdoor and indoor meetings alike. 

Outdoor meetings are more likely to per- 
mit situations which fall within the pur- 
view of statutes and ordinances enacted to 


prevent breaches of the peace. These legis- 
lative controls exert their influence in a 
variety of ways. An administrative order 
may set police power in action against a 
public assembly on the ground that it has 
overflowed into the streets to the obstruc- 
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tion of vehicular and pedestrian traffic. And 
almost every community has laws governing 
loitering, picketing, carrying of placards, 
distribution of handbills, parading without 
a license, and illegal use of loud-speaking 
apparatus. 

But access to use of private halls and 
auditoriums is not always easy. Local ad- 
ministrative officials may impose restraint 
upon the right to speech and assembly in 
such private halls by sending a building 
inspector to the scene, who upon investiga- 
tion, finds structural or other faults which 
result in withdrawal of the permit to use the 
building. Thus a property owner willing 
to rent to unpopular speakers and causes 
may find his expenses of operation mount- 
ing while denied the income to which 
he is reasonably entitled. And in more 
than a few cities a long entrenched political 
machine will make use of the device of 
discriminatory real estate assessment for 
tax purposes against individuals and or- 
organizations whose silence is thought de- 
sirable. 

These are but some of the considerations 
which enter into the question of free speech 
and assembly in public and private places 
when the problem of a hostile audience is 
encountered. 





@ PART II OF A DOCUMENTARY SERIES: 


LIFE AND PAPERS 
OF VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


VAHAN CARDASHIAN: THE WAR YEARS 


Fresh Information 
On Vahan Cardashian’s Rupture 
Of Relations with the 
Turkish Government 
mf taj the preceding instalment of this se- 
at ries, it was told how Vahan Car- 


dahian, horrified by the awful extent of 
the Turkish massacre of his people, hurried 
to Washington and, in a stormy scene, 
threw his commissions and medals in the 
face of the astonished Turkish Ambassador, 
and thereby severed finally and decisively 


all connections with the Turks.? 

The story is here recalled because fresh 
information has since come to light as to 
the exact circumstances of the rupture — 
a story unknown even to his associates of 
the American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia. 

During the summer of 1915, Cardashian 
served as the Commissioner of the Turkish 
exhibit at the Panama Pacific Universal 
Exhibit, in San Francisco. It was while he 
was thus occupied that the tragic news 
from Armenia shocked the sensibilities of 
the American nation; and it was no satisfac- 
tion at all to the brilliant young attorney 
that at least, in his position as one who had 


1See AR, Vol. X, No. 2-38 (Summer: June, 
1957), p. 69. We shall see, in future documents 
that Cardashian swore he never received a penny 
for his work with the Turks, On the contrary, he 
said, it cost him money. 


frequent occasions to peer into the secret 
wells of Turkish diplomacy, he had at- 
tempted behind the scenes to alert the 
powers to the dangers faced by the Chris- 
tian Armenian populace, and their other 
minority cohorts, in the Turkish Empire. 

Finally, his devoted attempts to arouse 
public opinion through his letters and per- 
sonal appeals so inflamed one of the most 
explosive men of that time, William Jen- 
nings Bryan,? that when the smoke had 
subsided, Cardashian had been given his 
long awaited opportunity to encounter the 
person of the Turkish ambassador, and 
to take his pound of spiritual flesb. 

Early in October, 1915, Cardashian, from 
his office at the Exhibit in San Francisco, 
wrote and addressed a letter, now unhap- 
pily lost, to Bryan in which he described 
the plight of his suffering countrymen in 
Armenia, and asked the fiery crusading 
American statesman to lend his voice to the 
growing storm of protest rising in the na- 
tion against the Turks. 


2 One of the great, though controversial figures, 
of American political history, a man either 
Soar revered, or else hated. He was born 
in 1860 passed away in 1925. Nominated three 
times for the presidency by the Democratic Party, 
he was as many times unsuccessful in his quest. 
He was a strange ov ye of political cynicism 
and pragmatism, and religious convinction, Car- 
dashian’s letter must have appealed to his deep- 
seated, crusading instincts. 
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When Bryan spoke, he was a tempest in- 
continent, The curmudgeon, as demonstrat- 
ed ably by his life story, was hardly a man 
of saintly discretion and wisdom. Taking 
the Cardashian letter, brandishing it like a 
fiery cross, he stalked to the nearest news- 
paper office, presented it to the delighted 
editor, endorsed Cardashian’s sentiments 
to the unlimited degree, sounded a Bryan- 
esque clarion call for action against Turkey. 

Bryan’s answer to Cardashian was duly 
printed nationwide. William Jennings Bryan 
had come out for the Armenian Cause! His 
great fund of support swung into line, and 
sentiment for Armenia mounted. But Vahan 
Cardashian — astonished at the turn of 
events which had projected a private let- 
ter into a national Cause Celebre — 
found himself in an embarrassing and un- 
tenable position. 

Disclosure by Bryan that Cardashian had 
been his informant simply meant that the 
latter could no longer remain connected 
with the Turkish government — against 
whom the letter was pointedly directed. But 
it was not simply as easy as that. The in- 
cident, as was characteristic of almost any- 
thing entered into by the colorful Bryan, 
snow-balled into an international incident. 

Count Bernstorff,? the German Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, was furious that the 
Turkish Embassy had been unable to main- 
tain a close rein on its employees, and that 
Cardashian had been obviously “spilling 
the beans” to the Powers for some time, 
while retaining the confidence of the Turks. 
Bernstorff considered the incident as one 
bringing great embarrassment and discredit 
to German prestige in America, since Ger- 
many was the ally of Turkey. Thus, on 


3 Johann-Heinrich Bernstorff (1882-1939), Ger- 
man Ambassador to Washington 1908- 1917. Fol- 
lowing the advent of the United States into the 
Great War, Bernstorff was transferred to Constan- 
tinople where (1917-1918) he served as Am- 
bassador. He was the scion of a great German 
family of statesmen and diplomats. 
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October 28, 1915, the German official acted. 

He pointedly ordered the Turkish Em- 
bassy immediately to “fire” Cardashian.* 
It was then that Cardashian must have left 
San Francisco for Washington, where he 
had his memorable denouement meeting 
with the chargrined Turkish ambassador. 
It is simply too bad the scene was not 
filmed. Cardashian was not a man to ob- 
serve the niceties of gentility and politeness 
when he dealt with guilty people 

On his return to New York, Cardashian 
complained to the New York police that 
he was quite apparently being followed 
by two burly gentlemen, who had not let 
him out of their sight for days. The police 
immediately provided the attorney with a 
guard, which seems to have frightened the 
two shadows away. In his interview with 
the press, Cardashian inferred that the 
two men had been German agents. 


1916 

fe he Cardashian Papers carry a sparse 
eq] number of documents dating from 
1916, but what there is on hand give evi- 
dence that Cardashian, following his de- 
parture from the Turkish governmental 
service and his return to New York from 
San Francisco, continued his efforts to rouse 
the nation to the sinister designs of the 
Ottoman government. 

1916 is also important in the Cardashian 
story since it marks the bow of Vahan Car- 
dashian as an influential newspaper letter 
writer. The student of his life and work, 
though early alerted to the tremendous 
capability and energy of the man, is yet 
astonished in examining the Index of the 
New York Times, as a single example, to 
find that Vahan Cardashian placed in the 
letters columns of that paper no less than 
fifty-three individual letter items over a 
period of about fifteen years. 


4See, NEW YORK TIMES, October 29, 1915, 
page 15, column 5. 
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The first of this series, all devoted to 
the Armenian Question directly or indirect- 
ly, appeared in the “Times” of January 26, 
1916, under a title “The Future of Turkey”, 
which closely followed his thinking on 
what the West should do about that na- 
tion. Before the year was over, two other 
skilfully written Cardashian letters appear- 
ed in the Times — on November 12 (Ger- 
man Ambitions in the Near East), and De- 
cember 23 (On President Wilson’s Peace 
Note). Copies of these early Times con- 
tributions are not found in the Papers. 

On February 10, 1916, Cardashian ad- 
dressed and mailed to Senator William J. 
Stone,® the following letter: 


My dear Senator Stone: 

I had the honor of meeting you some months 
ago at San Francisco, where I was acting as the 
Commissioner of Turkey to the Exposition. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith 
copies of a leaflet which contains condensed in- 
formation on “Armenia and the Armenians,” from 
the beginning of the Armenian history to date. 
I believe that it would be of interest to you 
in the light of existing conditions. 

I am particularly desirous that the President 
should set apart a date for the relief of the Ar- 
menians, as he did im the case of the Jews. The 
Armenians have no Government of their own. 
They are suffering from a condition, in the crea- 
tion of which they had no part. I believe that, 
if your time were to permit you to look over 
the enclosed leaflet, you will agree with me 
that the Armenians deserve your support. I hope 
that you will be a little interested in them. 

I met at San Francisco and had conversations 
with Senators Cummins, Underwood, Phelan and 
Wadsworth. May I ask you to direct your Sec- 
retary to place on the desks of the said Senators 


5 William Joel Stone (1848-1918), Senator 
from Missouri (1903-1918). He was Chairman 
of the influential Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the time. His response, if any, to Car- 
dashian’s letter, is not found in the Papers, 

6 Albert Baird Cummins, Senator from Iowa 
(1908-1926); Oscar Wilder Underwood, Senator 
from Alabama (1915-1927); James Deval Phelan, 
Senator from California (1915-1921); James Wal- 
cott Wadsworth, Jr., Senator from New York 
(1915-1927). All four Senators remained moder- 
ately interested in the Armenian Question through- 
out their legislative careers. The Cardashian 
Papers carry several speciments of letters sent by 
them to the American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia. 
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copies of the enclosed leaflets? I believe that they 
will all support us. 
ing you, et.—VAHAN CARDASHIAN. 


One of the interesting things in the above 
letter is the reference to a leaflet entitled 
“Armenia and the Armenians.” 

Now, the Papers carry several identical 
specimens of a leaflet of that title, but be- 
cause these publications carry references 
dating from 1919, obviously they are not 
the leaflets to which the Stone letter of 
1916 refers. 


What apparently was done was this. In 
1916, Cardashian, very likely at his own ex- 
pense, had printed a four page folder en- 
titled “Armenia and the Armenians.” Later 
on, in 1919, Cardashian resurrected the 
leaflet, brought it up to date, and issued 
it in its new form. According to the listing 
of publications issued by his Press Bureau,’ 
a second edition of “Armenia and the Ar- 
menians” consisting of 25,000 copies, was 
widely distributed. The 1916 mother edition 
is not listed in Cardashian’s catalogue and 
was, then, quite apparently a private ven- 
ture dating from the pre-organizational per- 
iod of Cardashian’s life. 

We have no idea in the least, other than 
that copies were sent to Senator Stone for 
distribution to Senators Cummins, Under- 
wood, Phelan and Wadworth, what other 
distribution the leaflet enjoyed. Acquainted 
as we are with Cardashian’s drive, we can 
safely opine that his “Armenia and Arme- 
nians”, 1916 version, was sent to all offices 
where the publication might prove effec- 
tive. 


For instance, a February 12, 1916 letter 
addressed to Vahan Cardashian by Sena- 
tor William E. Borah:*® 


7The Armenian Press Bureau and its Work 
(Haikakan Press Buron Yev Ir Kordzeh), Haire- 
nik, Boston, c. 1928, p. 36 

8 William Edgar Borah, the great Senator from 
Idaho (1907-1940), who later was strongly to 
oppose the entrance of the United States into 
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My dear sir: I thank you for the leaflet con- 
cerning the case of Armenia. I am very glad to 
have it and shall read it with interest, and I have 
no doubt with benefit. — WILLIAM E. BORAH. 


And, on February 17, 1916, a letter from 
Senator Wadsworth, which reveals that Sen- 
ator Stone, in line with the request made 
of him by Cardashian, had shown Sen. 
Wadsworth, at least, a copy of “Armenia 
and the Armenians”: 


Dear Senator Stone: I have just received the 
leaflet concerning Armenia which you sent me at 
the request of Mr. Vahan Cardashian. I shall 
read it with much interest and wish to thank 
you very much for your kindness. — J. WADS- 
WORTH. 


Cardashian obviously was active not only 
in distributing his leaflet, in letter writing 
and other such endeavors of the pen, but 
also in other equally important fields cf 
effort in relation to the Armenian Case. 
Here is an interesting letter dated February 
17, 1916, addressed Cardashian by Con- 
gressman Bennett Champ Clark:® 


My dear Mr. Cardashian: I have your interest- 
ing letter for which I thank you. 

I shall be glad to do all I can to expedite the 
passage of the resolution of which you speak. 
I have no sort of doubt that it will pass. — Your 
friend, CHAMP CLARK. 


To the historian, the letter above is of 
special interest for it reveals without much 


the League of Nations. Borah too was not indif- 
ferent to the Armenian Question, but he never 
was in the forefront of those who championed 
that case, 


® James Beauchamp (Champ) Clark, great and 
colorful Congressman from Missouri off and on 
from 1893-1921, and also Senator from that State. 
He was the Speaker of the House when addressed 
by Cardashian. It is interesting that the letter 
quoted from Clark describes the latter as “Your 
friend”, which leads us to ask not if, but when, 
Cardashian and Clark had met. Clark is not 
known to have taken but a modicum of interest 
in the Armenian Question. In the hey-day of his 
powers in 1916, Clark must have exerted tre- 
mendous influence in favor of the Resolution 
referred to. 
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doubt that Vahan Cardashian was respons- 
ible at least in large part for the Joint Re- 
solution passed by Congress July 10, 1916, 
which read: 


give expression to their sympathy by con i 
to the funds now being raised for the relief of 
the Armenians in the belligerent countries.1° 


This in turn led to the Proclamation is- 
sued August 31, 1916, by President Wood- 
row Wilson. 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President 
—- with ~ 


of the United States, in 
said sequest if the Senate /said request of 

Congress thereof, do appoint and proclaim Satur- 
day, October 21, and Sunday, October 22, 1916, 


they feel disposed for the aid of the stricken 
Syrian and Armenian people.'! 


Barton makes no mention of the part 
Cardashian played in inducing these de- 
velopments! His book imputes that public 
opinion and the influence of prominent 
members of the newly organized American 
Relief Committee were responsible for Sen- 
ate and House joint action in behalf of 
Armenians and Syrians. But such official 
action must start somewhere; and Cardash- 
ian’s letter to “friend Champ Clark” is proof 
that once again, Vahan Cardashian was 
busy in laying the groundwork for affirma- 
tive action in favor of his beloved Armenian 
people. 


Cardashian’s personal efforts for Arme- 
nia extended worldwide in 1916. Here 
is the text of a long but tremendously in- 
teresting leter sent December 8, 1916, by 


10 James L, Barton, Story of nee East Relief 
(1915-1930), (N. Y., 1930), p. 3 


11 Ibid, p. 382. 
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Cardashian to Lord Northcliffe,12 owner 
of the influential London Times: 


December 8, 1916 
Attention Lord Northcliffe. 


To the Director of the Times, 


London. 
My dear Sir: 


I am an Armenian by race. The majority of my 
relatives, who numbered about fifty, have already 
perished in Turkey. You and we have a common 
purpose. Believing, therefore, that it is the duty 
and privilege of every one of us to lend to the 
common cause all that is humanly possible, I am 
taking the liberty of writing these lines. 


In September, 1914, I wrote to the British 
Ambassador at Washington and informed him 
that Turkey would enter the war at the earliest 
opportunity possible,!3 that she would proclaim 
Holy War, that she would direct her forces 
particularly against the Moslem possessions of 
Great Britain, that she would attempt to destroy 
her Christian subjects, etc. I also asked Congress- 
man Bennet 14 to see and give this information to 
the British Consul General in New York, which 
he did. I then met Mr. Garrison,!5 the Secretary 
of War and presented to him the awful possi- 
bilities for destruction of the proposed Turk plans, 
were they carried out succesfully. At his request, 
I gave him a written statement on the subject, 
which he transmitted to the President. 

At that time I believed that my information 
was good, and that it was my duty to impart it 
to the proper authorities. But, I must here relate 
some of my principal reasons to show the justi- 
fication for my belief and for the step I took. 

I personally knew every member of the Turk 
Ministry and discussed national and international 
subjects with many of them in the summer of 
1913; I was associated with the Turk government 
for about six years as Counsel to the Embassy 
and the Consulate General and as its fiscal agent 
here, and was designated as its Commisioner to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1914. It was 
exactly in anticipation of a contingency such as 


12 Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, Vis- 
count Northcliffe, owner of the London Times, 
and British statesman. He was one of the earliest 
voices to warn the world against Germany in 
the pre-World War I era. 

13 This letter is unfortunately not present 
among the Papers. 

14 William Stiles Bennet, Rep., from New York 
(1905-1911; 1915-1917). 

15 See, AR, Summer, 1957 issue (Vol. X, No. 
2-38), pp. 59-60 for the text of two letters sent 
by Cardashian to Secretary of War Lindley M. 
Garrison, which refer to Cardashian’s meeting 
with Garrison, etc. 
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this conflagration that I never sought or consented 
to be a salaried Turk official; but always preferr- 
ed to remain independent to speak and to act. 
The information came to me from an authorita- 
tive source, but through a private channel. And 
this information was clearly the realization of 
the impressions and beliefs which I brought back 
with me from Constantinople, in 1913. Then 
again, my association with Turkey was for a 
legitimate purpose, and not for murder and 
brigandage. And when the first news of the cam- 
paign of carnage reached me, I denounced Turkey 
and absolutely severed my connections with her, 
without the slightest regard for the sum of over 
$100,000, which I personally spent for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the Turkish section 
at the Exposition. I thus performed my plain duty 
at fatal material sacrifice, but I must unfortunately 
admit, without any good result. 


Again in August, 1915, I wrote to the British 
Ambassador at Washington and informed him 
that, Bulgaria was buying ammunition from the 
Central Powers avowedly for herself, which she 
was transferring to Turkey, without which sup- 
ply Turkey would have been forced to quit, and 
that, Bulgaria was to join the Central Powers, 
despite her asurances to the Entente that she 
would maintain neutrality. My information on 
the subject was absolutely as authoritative as 
an Official confession or admission of the Bul- 
garian Foreign Office would be. It had come di- 
rectly from it and unwittingly found its way into 
my room at the Exposition. But did my effort 
help us a bit? And why? 


In November, 1915, at the request of the 
British Ambassador, I called at the Embassy and 
there met two attaches of the Embassy. These 
gentlemen were trying to lead me to believe 
that, they were seeking information on the Ar- 
menian situation; but in reality they were fishing 
for information with reference to the possible 
peace desire of Turkey, which existed prior to 
the admitted failure of the Gallipoli expedition. 
I admired their ‘diplomatic caution’, but felt pity 
for their evident impotence to succeed in their 
task. Since I have not tried the useless mode of 
communicating with the British Embassy. 

I have not heretofore revealed the above sub- 
jects to anyone, except to those whose names I 
have mentioned. 


I have now four particular suggestions to 
make, which I will ask you to consider. 


First: (This is an extract from my letter to a 
London friend). “There are two ways by which 
we can win the war: First, by rendering Ger- 
many impotent in the West, which is the costly 
and long way; second, by controlling the Anatol- 


ian line and then eliminating Turkey and pos- 
sibly Bulgaria, which would afford us a better 
chance to smash the German arms in the spring. 
My information is that, the internal conditions in 
Turkey are desperate and chaotic, that the Turk- 
German relations are severely strained, and that 
only the iron grip of Germany is keeping down 
the brewing undercurrent of fear and rebellion 
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from bursting forth in violent volume.1® Remove 
the German contact with Constantinople, Enver 
and Talaat will either quit or be forced out. 
I know these men personally and I know their 
character and the mechanism of their minds, It 
is obvious that the elimination of Turkey will re- 
lease to the Allies a million or more men; it will 
greatly relieve the tasks of Great Britain and 
France in their Asiatic and African possessions, 
where the Turk propaganda and activities have 
necessitated the adoption of precautionary meas- 
ures; it will put Russia in close and direct con- 
tact with her Allies and it will also remove from 
the reach of Germany the most precious prize 
for which Germany started the war.17 The ex- 
pulsion of Germany from Turkey will not only 
destroy the principal object for the retention of 
which Germany is now fighting, and thus quite 
unnecessary the continuance of the war, from the 
German view point, but it will also release Ger- 
many from her obligation toward Turkey. I 
seriously doubt if Germany could voluntarily 
desert Turkey. Now that the Allies are sufficiently 
strong so to engage Germany and Austria in the 
West and in the East, as to make it unwise and 
impracticable for them to deflect considerable 
forces for use in the Balkans, it appears that 
the Entente have it within their power to strike 
a telling blow here. 

Second: The official announcement of the pro- 
posed cession of Constantinople to Russia makes 
the Turks more determined than ever. But in 
obedience to my view that, if we can pull out 
a brick or two from the German wall of defense, 
namely, Turkey, the wall would collapse more 
easily, may I suggest that we should try to elim- 
inate Turkey by diplomacy, if possible? This may 
be accomplished by threat of punishment and 
promise of reward. (Of course, threat or promise 
are no good, unless our position is so improved 
that we can reasonably convince the Turks of 
our ability to back up our words by deeds). If, at 
the proper opportunity, the Entente were to 
make a declaration to the effect that, the at- 
titude of the Entente toward the question of the 
retention of a Turkish state after the war will 
entirely depend upon the nature of the behaviour 
of the Turks toward their Christian subjects here- 
after, we would furnish the Talaat-Enver clique 


16 We might add that the troubles between 
the Germans and Turks in 1916 were, more to 
the point, based on one side with the German 
dissatisfaction of the Turkish war effort, which 
put more emphasis on the Armenian front than 
the event campaign, and on the Turkish side, with 
German officiousness and Turkish suspicion of 
their European allies, See, on this, Gen, Liman 
Von Sanders, My Five Years in Turkey. 

17 This is enigmatic, but we might suggest here 
that Cardashian might have in mind the vast 
oil resources of Baku, the securing of which was 
a major German war objective. Armenian de- 
feat of the Turkish offensive aimed at Baku pre- 
vented the realization of the German ambitions 
in this respect. See L. Von Sanders (op. cit.) and 
Gen. E. Ludendorff’s “Memoirs”. 
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with sufficient pretext to turn over the govern- 
ment to another body of men, probably headed 
by Tewfik Pasha,18 former Ambassador at Lon- 
don. If the Talaat-Enver crowd are willing to 
quit, (they would, if the conditions when Ru- 
mania entered the war may be re-established) the 
procedure of the transfer of authority may be 
brought about only by bloodshed at the expense 
of the German officers and civilians in Turkey. 
The Turks are a cowardly, selfish, treacherous and 
shameless lot. They would not hesitate in de- 
spatching their German guests and co-workers, 
a they think it is time for them to save their own 
skins. 

Third: The above suggested declaration may 
be supplemented by another, whereby the Entente 
would announce their intention or decision to 
repudiate all loans or debts Turkey has con- 
tracted since she entered the war. The warrant 
for the soundness of this proposed step may be 
whereby they announced their purpose to punish 
found in that joint declaration of the Entente, 
all Turk officials who may be directly or indirect- 
ly responsible for the Armenian massacres, which 
really means that, they outlawed the members 
of the Turk government and to them- 
selves the right to question the propriety of their 
acts. On this theory only this suggestion may be 
attempted. 

It is clear that, the suggestion contained in 
paragraph marked “Second” could not be hurt- 
ful, whether it succeeded or not; but the sugges- 
tion contained in paragraph marked “Third” 
should not be tried, unless we are sure of our 
ability to enforce it. 

Fourth: (This is an extract from my letter to 
Lord Bryce).19 I know that there are to-day in 
England certain well-meaning men, who do not 
want Turkey to be obliterated, through instinc- 
tive fear of the aggrandizement of Russia, as 
well as the possibility of seeing Germany in Asia. 
I respectfully submit that, these men are not the 
best advocates and sponsors for the defense and 
protection of the honor and interests of Great 
Britain. The Russian wave can not be stayed by 
erecting in its way an unreliable wall, such as 
the Turk is. It must be let free to find adequate 
and just satisfaction for its legitimate wants. The 
cession of Constantinople to Russia would best 
meet the situation. An aggressive Russia can be 
better controlled by sea than by land, and it can 
be just as successfully bottled up within the nar- 
row Dardanelles as Germany has been within 
her many naval bases and ports. Russia can be best 
prevented from expanding into Asia Minor, as 
she must, by erecting a series of dependable bar- 
riers in her way. If Great Britain were to have 
Mesopotamea, with Alexandretta as its port; 
France, Syria; Armenia, Armenia Major and Mi- 


18 Ahmed Tewfik Pasha, Ambassador at London 
(1914-1919), who headed the Turkish delegation 
at the London Conference (1921), but later fled 
to Egypt (1922) on the final deposition of the 
Sultan. 

19 Viscount James Bryce. See AR, Vol. X, 2-38 
(Summer, 1957), p. 56, and footnote 7. 
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nor, which if practicable, should be made into a 
British dominion, such as Canada and Austrialia 
are; Italy, Iconeum; Greece, Smyrna; Internation- 
al Commission, Jerusalem and Environs; and if 
we can not wholly eliminate Turkey, as we should, 
then Turkey, Brussa, Castamuni and Angora, West 
Kizil Irmak, an arrangement at once equitable 
and logical shall have been effected. 

The suggestion with reference to Smyrna shall 
be dependent upon the future attitude of Greece. 
Should she not alter her attitude to the satisfaction 
of the Entente, or should she enter the war against 
them, then Smyrna should go to Great Britain, 
who may transfer it to Belgium, in consideration 
of Belgian Congo, which Great Britain may give 
to Germany in return for Dar-es-Selam. 

We will win the war, because we must; be- 
cause we now have a clear vision of the mean- 
ing of a victorious German dominance; because 
we do not want Berlin to be the world’s capital; 
because we know that the Prussian military caste 
exists to fight, is now fighting to exist, and will 
hereafter continue to fight to justify its existence 
and to affirm and enlarge its power, if we do not 
now decisively defeat and discredit it, But we 
must at once electrify and broaden our imagina- 
tion. We must see from a lofty point, we must 
see clearly and we must see far ahead. We must 
mobilize all our resources and we must coordinate 
all our efforts. The peace time gentleness, for- 
‘bearance and dilatoriness of our diplomacy must 
give way to firmness, decisive promptness and 
even abrupt action, without, of course, unneces- 
sarily trampling upon the fixed rights of others. 
‘We must never vacillate, never defer; we must 
always meet and attack every problem directly 
and unwaveringly and without benevolence or 
pity. Our entire system must be energized and 
ruled by a military spirit and code, until we 
overthrow the arrogant and brutal foe. We must 
always prepare, always act. In fine, we must be 
quick in perception, bold, energetic and aggres- 
sive in execution. Surely then we will win. 

Your’s Sincerely, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


The letter is self-explanatory. For our 
‘general purpose, its general value lies in the 
multifold evidence it accords that Vahan 
Cardashian was continuing thinking and 
acting in favor of Armenia. It may be sug- 
gested that his experience during these pre- 
organization years brought to him the reali- 
zation that very little of concrete worth 
could be done without organization. No 
doubt, he found that letter writing and 
‘personal contacts simply were not enough. 
A strong, influential body of Americans de- 
voted to the cause of Armenia had to be- 
welded together. 
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We may safely say that Vahan Cardash- 
ian’s thinking on the methods whereby the 
Armenian Case could be prosecuted in 
the United States underwent drastic 
changes in the 1916-17 period. Cardashian 
seems to have realized that he could do 
very little of permanent value for Armenia 
by retaining his doggedly parochial atti- 
tude towards his Armenian compatriots in 
this country, and their organizations and 
affairs. 

The extent of his change of heart in this 
respect is best shown by his later dogma, 
repeated time after time in the presence 
of Armenians: 

“You expect the American people to do 
something for you. By what right do you 
expect this, when you don’t do anything for 
yourself! It is the sacred task and duty of 
every Armenian in America to work for the 
cause of Armenia.” 

Hitherto, Cardashian had scorned all as- 
sociation with Armenian units. We shall see 
how he was soon to throw himself into the 
work of the Armenian Press Bureau, spon- 
sored originally by “The Armenian Nation- 
al Union of America”; and we Shall see, 
what is more interesting, that his unfortu- 
nate experiences with that Union, rather 
than retiring him to his isolation from Ar- 
menians, merely led him to espouse fervent- 
ly the only true champion of the Armenian 
Cause — the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration. 


1917 
ACGAineteen-seventeen is almost a perfect 
ita) blank in the known history of Vahan 
Cardashian. 

His Papers carry but two items dating 
from that year, the “Times” indices bear no 
letters credited to him, and his later as- 
sociates on the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia simply throw 
up their hands in despair when asked for 
information as to Cardashian’s activities 
during that fateful year. 
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Quite strangely, the single important 
document of the 1917 year deals not with 
Armenia, but with Bulgaria — and the 
proposal it makes is one of such startling 
proportions as to warrant its close read- 
ing by historians of the World War I era. 
So far as we have been able to determine, 
the Cardashian proposal offered in the fol- 
lowing letter written to (Henry) Wickham 
Steed, a famed foreign correspondent of 
the London Times, has not hitherto been 
published; nor is it known to scholars cf 
Bulgarian history, or of the Great War. 


We might add the letter again demon- 
strates the extent of Cardashian’s contacts 
in influential circles. 


January 13, 1917 
Wickham Steed, Esq., 


The Times, 
London. 


My dear Sir: 


I beg leave to acknowledge your’s of the 29th 
It. 


Under the existing conditions and in view of 
the Entente aims, as announced in their note to 
President Wilson any hope for the elimination 
of Turkey through diplomacy can not be reason- 
ably entertained. But, as we want nothing from 
Bulgaria, it appears to me that, that ry may 
be detached from its Allies, if we care to offer it 
any reasonable concessions at this time. If so, 
then Bulgaria may be sounded through a private 
channel.2° 


The following precedure appears to me as a 
practicable and safe one. You or anybody else 
may address a letter to me or to any One else, 
expressing a personal opnion that, the Entente 
should permit Bulgaria to withdraw from the 
war, upon reasonable conditions. Or, you may 
cable me “Go ahead”, subject to the conditions, 
which I will hereafter set forth more specifically. 


Upon receipt of the suggested message, I would 


20The Bulgarian war effort, as a luke-warm 
ally of the Central Powers, had bogged down, 
but German pressure prevented her government 
from withdrawing from the war. Discontent had 
cropped up among the Bulgarian people, and the 
army suffered from failing supplies. The time 
seemed ripe for peace offers from abroad. 
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see an American missionary friend,21 who knows 
the Bulgarian Minister at Washington, (M. Pan- 
aretoff, the Bulgarian Minister was, for a long 
number of years, a Professor at Robert College, 
Constantinople. I met him here.) express to him 
my belief that, the Entente would permit Bulgaria 
to withdraw from the war, upon reasonable con- 
ditions, and that, a British friend of mine shares 
my belief on the subject. I would, of course, give 
no names, or say absolutely nothing beyond that 
which I have already stated. I would then ask 
my American friend, if he does not think 
it would be a good idea for him to make a friend- 
ly visit to M. Panaretoff and incidentally broach 
the subject, entirely on his own initiative. I would 
recommend to him that, should he find the Minis- 
ter responsive, he may say to him: “I have a 
friend, who is known to you, and who, a few 
days ago, was telling me in the course of a gen- 
eral conversation that, in his opinion the Entente 
would permit Bulgaria to withdraw from the 
war, upon fair terms. I understood from him that, 
a British friend of his, with whom he corresponds, 
also holds the same opinion. If you wish to, I 
would be pleased to ask him, if he would not 
meet you and talk the matter over”. 

Should I meet the Bulgarian Minister, I would 
tell him nothing beyond what I would tell my 
American friend. But, I would particularly em- 
phasize the point that, my action and my views 
have not the slightest official sanction, and that, 
I am speaking absolutely for myself, in my 
private capacity. 

I would tell him that, he may, if he wishes to, 
make inaniry of his government substantially as 
follows: “In the course of a conversation with an 
American friend, (I am an American citizen) he 
expressed his opinion that the Entente should 
be willing to let Bulgaria to withdraw from the 
war, upon reasonable terms, as they want nothing 
from her. and he further told me that this re- 
flected also the opinion of an eminent British 
friend of his. In answer to my question, as to 
whether or not he could or would get an ex- 
pression of a confidential opinion from the Entente 
on the subiect, he said that, if I were to take the 
initiative of making a reanest to him to that end, 
he would be elad to ask his British friend to 
sound the British government on the subject”. 

Mev T here add that. the subject should be 
handled in euch a fashion that. should it ever 
leak out. (Ferdinand 22 is capable of doing any- 


21It is unfortunate that Cardashian has no- 
where identified this “Missionary friend who 
knows the Bulgarian Minister at Washington.” 
The suggestion had been made that this might 
have been James L. Barton, but we are not in- 
clined to agree, on principle. Cardashian did not 
have much regard for Barton, certainly would 
not referred to him as a “friend”. I am inclined to 
believe that Cardashian here refers to Dr, Stanley 
White, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, in New York, an intimate personal 
friend of Cardashian’s influential friend and as- 
sociate in ACTA, Judge Alton Parker (see AR, 
Vol. X No. 38, Summer, 1957, p. 69). 
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thing) we should not be embarrassed. I would, 
therefore, suggest that, there should be no of- 
ficial co-operation, until the last stage of the ne- 
gotiations, should there be any. It would, how- 
ever, be desirable that, your correspondent or 
someone else here should be acquainted with the 
situation, so that, he may be able to transmit 
messages through the Embassy, if you have not 
a Code of your own. 

May I now mention the conditions, which, in 
my opinion should constitute the basis of a pos- 
sible agreement? 


(a) Bulgaria must withdraw all her forces 
from Serbia, Rumania and Greece, except 
from Kavala, for the retention of which 
she may negotiate with Greece; 

Bulgaria may at once occupy and gain 
title to the Turk soil up to Enos-Media 
line; 

Bulgaria must intern all the nationals of 
her former Allies—civil and military— 
within her frontiers, and forbid the pass- 
age of all the nationals and of all the traf- 
fic of her former Allies through her soil; 
Bulgaria must assume her share of the 
public debt of Turkey; 

The Entente shall ask Serbia, without 
recommendation, if she is willing to make 
any territorial concession to Bulgaria; 
The Entente shall give Bulgaria military 
aid, in the event that she is attacked by 
her former Allies, in the performance of 
these conditions. 

There is now a talk here to start a fresh Ar- 
menian volunteer movement, about which I am 
this day writing to Lord Bryce. Should Great 
Britain and France lend their support openly in- 
stead of secretly to the movement, it is believed 
that, as many as 20,000 may respond. I will be 
the first one in the line.23 


(b) 


(c) 


(e) 


(f) 


Your’s sincerely, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


The second of the two missives dating 
from 1917 is the original signed copy of 


22 Ferdinand I, King of Bulgaria, 1909-1918. 
His quarrel with his former Balkan allies pre- 
cipitated his espousal of the cause of the Central 
Powers — and his abdication. 

23 Both France and England in fact were to 
openly espouse the Armenian volunteer move- 
ment, one of the most noteworthy results of 
which was the formation of the famed “Armenian 
Legion” which, as an integral unit of the French- 
British forces in the Levant, did yeoman work 
there in the defeat of the German-Turkish forces. 
This Legion consisted of a cross section of the 
Armenian youth living in France and the United 
States. It was attached to the French Army. Car- 
dashian never joined the volunteer forces for 
which Armenians may cheer. His presence in 
America gave the Armenian Cause a veritable 
army. 
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a note sent Cardashian May 2 of that year 
by Judge Louis D. Brandeis: 


My dear Mr. Cardashian: Let me thank you for 
your letter of the 26th inspiring memorandum.25 
With Best wishes. — Cordially, LOUIS D. 


BRANDEIS. 
& 


1918 


at the opening of 1918 Cardashian was 

A actively thinking about the forma- 
tion of an association of prominent Ameri- 
cans ready to exert efforts for Armenia. It 
was a critical year. The fortunes of war 
still ostensibly favored the German alliance, 
but the bulk of the new American force 
had not as yet been thrown against the 
evemy. Though the German successes at 
Sommes and Lys were ahead, the presence 
of over a million American forces in France 
by spring of the year practically ensured 
the defeat of Germany. 

Friends of Armenia in the West, then, 
were duty bound to organize themselves on 
Armenia’s behalf so that the aspirations 
and just deserts of the embattled “Little 
Ally” of the West would be forcefully 
presented and championed before the 
peace conferences to follow the termination 
of the war. Cardashian was thinking along 
these lines as he continued his one-man 
crusade early in 1918. 

The very first indication we have in the 
Papers that Vahan Cardashian had made 
an overt move to effect a pro-Armenian 
organization is found in a valuable letter 
dated January 23, 1918, sent Cardashian 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr.¢ 


24 Louis Dembitz Brandeis, then newly appoint- 
ed Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, and one of the great figures in American 
jurisprudence. 

25 This was more than likely the publication 
“The Case of Armenia” issued previously by Car- 
dashian. 

26 American legislator and author (1850-1924), 
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Januarfy 23, 1918 
Personal 


My dear Mr. Cardashian: I have yours of the 
27st. I am sorry to say that the paragraph in 
your letter asking me to join your committee 
entirely escaped my notice.27 You are entirely 
welcome to the use of my name. I am very 
to know that Senators Williams and Thomas 2% 
have joined your organization and I trust that 
they will join with me in the effort to get the 
resolution out of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations.29 — Very truly yours, H. C. LODGE. 


There is little question that Senator 
Lodge here refers to an invitation sent 
him by Cardashian to join a committee to 
broach Armenia’s aspirations in the United 
States. Strangely enough neither Cardash- 
ian’s Papers, nor the very interesting 
brochure he issued some years later de- 
tailing the work of the Press Bureau and 
the American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia *° anywhere date back as 
early as 1918 the effort to organize in this 
country on Armenia's behalf. That Cardash- 
ian had set the effort into motion at 
least by the early days of January, 1918, 
however is proved conclusively by the let- 
ter above, and also by documents which 
will follow. 

An intriguing problem is presented by 
Sen. Lodge’s reference to the resolution 
which he was so anxious obviously to rescue 
from the Foreign Relations committee. 
Could this have been an earlier version of 
the famed “Lodge Resolution”®* which final- 
ly came before the Senate on December 10, 


Early an ardent friend of Armenia, for reasons 
which remain to be fully analyzed, he later with- 
drew his support of the Armenians. 

27No copy of Cardashian’s letter to Lodge is 
found in the Papers. 

28 Both Senators Williams and Thomas were 
early supporters of the Armenian case for in- 
dependence. Both retained their interest in be- 
half of the Armenians throughout their public 
careers. 

29 That is, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

30 See footnote 7, this issue. 

81 Sen. Lodge’s resolution expressed the hope 
the “Peace Conference will make arrangements 
for helping Armenia to establish an independent 
Republic. ‘i 
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1918, and subsequently passed by that 
body? For our purposes, it is especially in- 
teresting to note that here once again is 
proof positive of the behind-the-scenes role 
played by Vahan Cardashian in almost 
every development in this country of in- 
terest to Armenia during his days. 

On June 25, 1918, the influential Colonel 
Edward M. House, then obviously sum- 
mering at Magnolia, Mass., dispatched the 
following letter to Vahan Cardashian at “55 
Liberty Street, New York City”, Cardash- 
ian’s office ere his removal to his permanent 
ACIA quarters at 1 Madison Avenue, in the 
same city: 


: My dear Mr. Cardashian: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of your letter to Senator Wads- 
worth on June 13th which I have read with 


much interest. — Very truly yours, E. M. HOUSE. 


We do not have unfortunately a copy of 
the Wadsworth letter in the Papers, but 
can imagine that the contents bore with the 
Armenian problem. 

Here we express our regrets at the ab- 
sence in the “Papers” of all letters referring 
directly to the declaration of Armenia’s in- 
dependence, May 28, 1918. Quite obviously, 
the early files were either haphazardly 
kept by Cardashian, or else documents have 
been borrowed from them through the 
years and have since not been returned. It 
seems incredible to the student of Vahan 
Cardashian that he would have passed over 
the glorious event of Armenia’s history, 
which constituted the cornerstone of his 
claims in behalf of Armenia in later years. 
in such apparent silence! 

September 12, 1918, is the date typed on 
a letter to Cardashian directed him by The- 
odore Roosevelt:** 


82 Colonel Edward Mandell House, American 
diplomat (1858-1938), and intimate friend of 
Pres. Wilson. He was a member of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace (1918-19). His 
“What Really Happened in Paris” is id, en- 
grossing reading. 
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My dear Mr. Cardashian: With the general pur- 
poses of your proposal, I am in hearty accord. — 
Faithfully yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Again, unhappily enough, we don’t know 
what the “proposal” advanced Roosevelt 
might have been. 

e 


Cardashian 
and the “National Delegation” 
fA Fehere is no more interesting period in 

44 the history of the Armenian Ameri- 
can community than that of 1917-1919, 
three memorable years when the commu- 
nity, motivated though it was by a fervent 
wish to help the stricken Armenian home- 
land, fell victim to one of the slickest bits 
of propagandistic hucksterism ever perpe- 
trated by the pious, self-seeking anti-Dash- 
nak front in this country — a period when a 
real issue was distorted and bent out of 
all proportion to become the central theme 
of community consideration — at a time 
when that community should have been 
mobilizing its resources wholeheartedly to 
support the Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia, decreed May 28, 1918. 

Incredibly enough, so successful were the 
anti-Dashnaks in camouflaging their real 
intentions, the destruction of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation and the eventual 
assumption of the kingdom and royalty of 
Armenia, that an atmosphere of opposition 
to the first free and independent Armenian 
state since 1375 permeated and engulfed 
many Armenian circles abroad. The atmo- 
sphere was so oppressive that for a brief 
span of time it mesmerized a man of such 
great mental perspective as Vahan Cardash- 
ian. 

The period is an interesting study in 
perverted patriotism. 

In 1914, while the Armenian nation was 
struggling to right its capsized ship of state, 
its sons abroad, full of grief and passion for 


33 Of course, the former U. S. president. 
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their suffering kinsmen and parental home- 
land, on the axiom that in unity there is 
strength, clamored for the establishment 
of a unified Armenian front on behalf of 
Armenia. 

In America especially was the demand 
for unity in the moment of national crisis 
especially pronounced. 

On November 12, 1914, representatives of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
(Dashnak party), the Social Democrat 
Huntchaks, the Reformed Huntchaks, and 
the Committee, the organization assumed 
conjointly formation of an “Inter-Organiza- 
tional Committee”, with a three-fold pur- 
pose of recruiting and dispatching military 
units for service in Armenia, of cooperating 
wherever possible with Allied military au- 
thorities, and indulging in “diplomatic ac- 
tivities”. Later, when the Apostolic Church 
sent two representatives to represent it on 
the Committee, the organization assumed 
the title of Armenian American Defense 
Committee.** 

But this early experiment in “unity” could 
not pass between Scylla and Carybdis, was 
torn to pieces on those crazy reefs thrown 
up by the violence of “Armenian politics”. 

Although the only suitable agency abroad 
then existing and in a position to accept and 
equip volunteers from America, and 
to purchase military material for the de- 
fense forces and also supplies for the civil- 
ian populace was the Armenian National 
Council, an ARF agency in the Caucasus 
recognized widely as an Armenian “interim 


34The reader may conveniently review the 
events of 1913-1923 affecting the Armenian 
American community by consulting M. Ham- 
parsoumian’s “Amerikahai Kaghouteh” (The Ar- 
menian American Community), pp. 65, et seq., 
in “Hairenik Monthly”, June 1923, an invaluable 
study which concisely discusses the issues of the 
time. Readers are also urged to fead Sarkis 
Atamian’s documentary masterpiece “The Arme- 
nian Community” (Philosophical Library: N.Y.), 
1955, for a fuller exposition of the problems 
faced by Armenian Americans during the days 
of the Republic. 
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government”, the anti-Dashnak groups in 
the Committee chose to ignore the fact 
of this group. 

They seriously suggested that “the 
Church” should be the coordinating agency 
in the old country — even though the 
Church, by its very nature and circum- 
stances, was hardly in a position to defend 
itself, much less take over other onerous 
secular duties! 

This was only one of the many serious 
disputes immediately to confront the Com- 
mittee. In short, it never got off the ground. 
It simply stuttered away for a while, then 
spluttered and coughed, and simply died 
out. 

On April 2, 1917, a subsequent attempt 
to form a workable coalition of parties and 
other agencies in this country resulted in 
the formation of the “Armenian National 


Union”, with headquarters again in Boston. 
Participants were the same parties listed 
in reference to the ill-fated predecessor of 


the Union, with the anti-Dashnak Armenian 
General Benevolent Union, and the equally 
anti-Dashnak Armenian Protestant church 
being added to the body. 

The Union, whose chairman was the 
controversial Mihran Sevasly,> quickly 
published its aims in the Armenian Ameri- 
can press. It proposed to do almost every- 
thing the “Defense Committee” had been 
unable to do. 

A historic drive for funds — the very 
first really major unified drive in Armenian 
American annals — brought the Union the 


35 A native of Smyrna, he died June 19, 1935, at 
New York City, after a checkered career in Ar- 
menian political circles. He was a Marxist by 
orientation, an original Social Democrat Huntchak 
who later was absorbed by the Armenian Dem- 
ocratic Liberal Political Party — the Ramgavars. 
Cardashian learned to dislike him intensily, and 
recognized him as a mountbank. “The Armenian 
Mirror” (June 19, 1935) carries an obituary story 
of the man which is remarkable in its tortured at- 
tempt to elide over certain questionable phases of 
the man’s activity. He was Yale-educated, and 
a dyed-in-the-wool foe of Armenian independence, 
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astonishing sum of $931,982, a practical 
estimate of the degree of feeling held for 
Armenian aid and relief by Armenian 
Americans. Armed with this financial sup- 
port, the Union went to work — and for 
a time things appear to have gone along 
remarkably well. 

For instance: 1172 Armenian American 
young men were recruited through Union 
agencies and shipped to Cyprus where they 
were to join French forces in the Levant.** 
Ties were established by the Union with the 
U. S. Department of State, and Dr. Garo 
Pasdermadjian, the special envoy of the Ar- 
menian Catholicos, upon arriving in the 
States, immediately signified his intention to 
cooperate with the Union.** The Union 
also printed at its own expense, or else dis- 
tributed, a number of publications of prop- 
agandistic value. That was one side of the 
coin. Let's turn it over. 

Sour notes were beginning to be heard, 
the anti-Dashnaks were beginning to per- 
colate. When the Union elected a Ramga- 
var, one Vahan Kurkjian,** and the Dash- 
nak secretary of the group, Manoog Ham- 
partsoumian,®® to represent it on the “Ar- 
menian National Delegation” in Paris, the 
Huntchaks, aghast that they had been left 
out, stalked out from the meeting, and for 
all practical purposes — out of the Union! 


To him, the Armenian Question came to a satis- 
factory end with the rape of Armenia by the 
Soviet. 

36 This force later was to Participate in the 
British-French campaign in the Levant, and 
achieved a creditable combat record. Its victory at 
Arara is especially well-remembered. 

87 Sevasly and his anti-Dashnak companions in 
the Union never could accept Pasdermadjian’s par- 
allel mission of raising support for the Armenian 
National Council, which was then, as a sort of 
interim Armenian government, directing the 
Armenian struggle against the Turk. The reason 
was that the ANC was a Dashnak bureau — and 
anything Dashnak was like waving a red flag 
before a bull to these people. Do not confuse 
the Armenian National Council under discussion 
with the infamous and notorious pro-Soviet 
agency of the same name which today operates 
in New York City. 
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The Union delivered unto itself its death- 
blow on May 28, 1918. Here is an engross- 
ing story, one absolutely pertinent to our 
comprehension of the events of the time 
that blinded even the Vahan Cardashians 
of the day. 


Shortly after the announcement of Ar- 
menia’s independence, the Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Convention of the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation of America gathered 
in Boston. It was a wildly enthusiastic con- 
vention, called in the dawn of the new Ar- 
menian state. It was quite natural and 
proper, and indeed necessary, that the Con- 
vention, soon after convening, dispatched a 
cablegram to the Government of the Ar- 
menian Republic, congratulating it on the 
new-found independence of Armenia. It 
also urged that the Government take action 
in behalf of the miserable Armenian rem- 
nants in Turkish Armenia. 


An unprecedented storm of villification 


and abuse was immediately heaped on the 
ARF for this wire. 


Ramgavar, Huntchak, Armenian General 
Benevolent Union, Armenian Apostolic and 
Protestant newspapers and organs in this 
country broke out with scathing editorials 
condemning the ARF. For what? 


It seems the crime of the ARF was that, 
as a member of the Armenian National 
Union it had “broken all rules of the Union 
by taking unilateral political action, a step 
expressively forbidden by Union rules.” 

In other words, according to the anti- 
ARF, the ARF, as a member of the Union, 
had agreed to forfeit its independent char- 
acter, and could indulge in politics only 
through the massively anti-ARF dominated 


88 A ardent, devoted, anti-Dashnak Ramgavar 
leader who served as the Executive Secretary of 


the Armenian General Benevolent Union. 

39 Mr. Hampartsoumian, an attorney, today 
resides in Fresno, Calif. He is a veteran member 
of the ARF. 
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Armenian National Union — an incredible 
and naive thought! 

But the true issue was being skirted. 

The trouble was not that the ARF had 
contravened Union rules in its cablegram to 
Erivan, but that the anti-ARF leadership 
in this country simply detested the In- 
dependent Republic of Armenia becausz 
its government was almost wholly Dashnak 
in composition. 

Haunted by its overpowering dislike of 
the ARF, the anti-ARF leaders used to the 
utmost the presence of the so-called “Ar- 
menian National Delegation”, which was 
in Paris, where it was purporting to repre- 
sent “Western” Armenians. 

The division of Armenians into “Eastern” 
and “Western” groups is for all honest, 
ethnical and national purposes a false and 
dangerous one — just as it would be, and 
has been, dangerous to classify Americans 
as “Southern” or “Northern”. But the Ram- 
gavar-led coalition, for reasons which we 
will soon examine, was able to sell the 
falsehood of two Armenians, and hence 
struck leagues of distance between its ep- 
hemeral “Eastern” and “Western” Armenias., 

Now, argued the sophist Ramgavars, the 
section of Armenia which really needs our 
help is “Western” (i.e. Turkish) Armenia, 
and since the so-called “Republic of Ararat” 
-- their damning appelation for the Repub- 
lic of Armenia — is only in “Eastern” Ar- 
menia, having been established by “East- 
ern” Armenians (who don’t care one whit 
about their brethren of the West), then 
patriotic Armenians have the sole and single 
duty of interesting themselves primarily and 
directly in any effort being made to “free 
and aid” Western Armenia — and this meant 
of course, recognition solely of that delega- 
tion which represented “Western” Arme- 
nia, the non-governmental, so-called “Arme- 
nian National Delegation”! 

But the Ramgavar-led coalition went one 
better. It even dared argue that the estab- 
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lishment of a “spurious” Armenian state in 
“Eastern” Armenia was detrimental to the 
future of “Western” Armenia, since the 
world would never allow the formation 
of two Armenian states. (In other words, 
let’s wreck the “Eastern” Armenian state, 
so that we might be able to have a “West- 
ern” Armenia! ) 

And more than that, the anti-ARF press 
dared propose that in its treaty with Tur- 
key (June 2, 1918, the Treaty of Batum), 
the Armenian Government had in fact dar- 
ed sit down and treat with the enemy Turk, 
and had thus showed itself to be “a friend 
of Turkey”; that the Armenian Government, 
in the Batum pact, had in effect promised 
the Turk that Armenia would no longer 
press any demands on Armenian-held ter- 
ritory in “Western” Armenia — something 
which the Armenian Government had never 
done!*° 

The Armenian Republic’s government, 
said the anti-Dashnak press here, was “pro- 
Turkish”, “pro-German” and finally “pro- 
Bolshevik”, running the entire gamut of 
charges resurrected in cycle years by the 
same press today. 

And while all this was being said, the 
Chairman of the Union, the same Mihran 
Sevasly, was in Washington both working 
against United States recognition of Ar- 
menia’s independence, and lodging serious 
charges with the State Department that a 
member of his own Union, the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, was Commu- 
nist!* 

The historian is not appalled so much by 
such shenanigans, as he is that such trans- 
parant sophistries were actually accepted as 
bona fide line of thought by many intelli- 
gent Armenians. Vahan Cardashian himself, 
to a certain extent, much to his future cha- 


40 See Simon Vratzian “The Armenian Repub- 
lic’ (in Armenian), (Paris, 1928), pp. 132-133, on 
the Treaty of Batum. Obviously, the text of the 


Batum Treaty carries no such foolish statement. 
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grin, was duped and confused by the sound 
and the fury. 

The principal reason for the receptive- 
ness of a large segment of the Armenian 
American community to such a trumped-up 
clamor was the fact that most of the Ar- 
menian Americans here were natives of 
“Western” Armenia, and very naturally 
were vitally interested in the welfare 
and future of that area. This affec- 
tion and nostalgia was used for all it 
was worth by the anti-Dashnak, anti-Re- 
public forces in this country. An Armenia 
without “Western” Armenia, it was dinned 
into the ears of the community, was no Ar- 
menia at all. “Eastern” Armenia, “the so- 
called Republic of Ararat”, was represent- 
ed as being content with its bounds. 

But the most abominable slander of all 
sold many of the Armenian American com- 
munity was the incredible sophistry that 
when the Government of Armenia sat down 
with the Turks at Batum, June 2, 1918, to 
lay Armenia’s peace terms before the de- 
feated Turks, the Government had in fact 
“negotiated with the Turk, something no 
Armenian should do; and in negotiating 
with the Turk, it had not only betrayed its 
pro-Turkish nature, but, in accepting the 
boundaries of an Armenia which did not 
include ‘Western’ Armenia, the Government 
in fact abandoned “Western” Armenia for- 
ever to Turkey.” 

In vain did the patriotic Dashnak press 
in this country counter that the Batum 
Treaty was simply an instrument terminat- 
ing a war. Nowhere in that Treaty was there 
the slightest indication that the Armenian 


41 Shades of Ramgavar charges today! After 
trying to knock out the ARF through the years 
by representing it to be “Nazi”, “Fascist”, “totali- 
tarian”, “pro-Turk”, “Pro-German”, etc., eftc., it 
today has advanced the amazing revelation that 
the anti-Communist ARF is in fact “Communist” 
— or better still “right-wing Marxist”. Will some 
student of politics please explain to the historian 
what it means to be “right-wing Marxist”—and if 
such a thing is at all possible? 
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Government had abandoned the Armenian 
claims on historically Armenian territories 
still held by Turkey. 

The anti-Republican forces countered 
that since the Republic had demonstrated 
its “apathy” towards the “Western” Arme- 
nian question, it was therefore patently in 
no position to be adopted by the bulk of the 
Armenian people abroad as the champion 
of a united Armenia. No “Eastern” Arme- 
nia, said the Ramgavar Isocrates, anyway, is 
in a position to effect the liberation of 
“Western” Armenia, for “Eastern” Arme- 
nia would be under Russian influence, and 
therefore hardly Armenian.”*? 

The paucity, the deplorable forgery of 
this view has been today demonstrated — 
by those who propounded it. Although the 
Independent Republic of Armenia was said 
to be unable to champion “Western” Ar- 
menia, because of its supposed Russian 
orientation, yet today, Soviet Armenia is 
claimed by the same Ramgavars to be the 


only champion of a united Armenia! As a 
matter of fact, the Constitution of the Ram- 
gavar party baldly states: 


It was through its realistic and patri- 
otic-minded policy that the (Armenian) Demo- 
cratic Liberal Party was deeply appreciative of 
the rebirth of the Armenian State in Armenia 
from the very first days. And with complete 
loyalty and devotion the Party lay itself at the 
disposal of the restoration and the strengthening 
of the newly-created fatherland (Soviet Arme- 
nia), by proclaiming it the solid anchor of our 
national security and our historic rights 43 


Obviously then, all that would make 
“Eastern” Armenia the true and only “solid 
anchor of our national security and our his- 
toric rights” (that is to “Western” Armenia ) 
was a change of regimes from a Dashnak 


42In documents to follow, we will find Car- 
dashian himself suggesting that “the title of 
Russian Armenia rests as yet in the Kerensky 
government”, something which was never so, a 
ridiculous piece of anti-Dashnak innuendo thrown 
out gratis by the anti-ARF — and picked up 
even by people known for their general wisdom! 

48 As quoted in Sarkis Atamian’s “The Arme- 
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democratic regime, to a Communist Soviet 
government! 

Yet, such dishonesty, this balderdash and 
billingsgate, influenced all too many sincere 
Western Armenians. Vahan Cardashian was 
himself a native of Caesarea, He must have 
seen some wisdom in the Ramgavar forgery. 
Cardashian fell into the trap of the so- 
called “Armenian National Delegation”, 
which was supposed to be the “legal rep- 
resentative” of “Western” Armenians at 
Paris. 

A few words on this Delegation is neces- 
sary in order to give the proper background 
to the Cardashian documents which will 
follow. 

That so-called “Armenian National Del- 
egation”, as a matter of history, had come 
into being in 1912, when the Egyptian Ar- 
menian nobleman, Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
who never set eyes or foot on Armenian soil, 
was deputized by the Catholicos of All Ar- 
menians to represent Armenian claims be- 
fore the Western Powers. 

Nubar, in 1906, had been largely instru- 
mental in founding the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union, and although patriotic- 
ally inclined and considered widely to be 
an honest man, was anti-nationalistic in 
his conservative orientation. Around him 
quickly gathered, like bears gather to 
honey, a cordon of violent anti-Dashnaks.** 

Now, with the fact of May 28, 1918, and 
the establishment of a free Armenian state 
and government, Nubar’s delegation should 
have automatically ceased to exist. Its mis- 
sion should have mechanically been assum- 
ed by the Armenian Government, which of 


nian Community” (N.Y., 1955), pp. 314-315. It 
must here be observed that the Armenian Demo- 
cratic Liberal Political Party, the Ramgavar Party 
that exists today, and the proprietor of the 
Constitution quoted above, was founded in 1921 
( sic!) or shortly after the Sovietization of Ar- 
menia. 

44The Armenian General Benevolent Union, 
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course had not existed in 1912, when Nubar 
formed his group. 


It is the job and the duty and the privi- 
lege of a Government to represent the busi- 
ness of a duly-consituted nation in the dip- 
lomatic chambers of the world — not a 
private board or bureau holding no official 
portfolio. 


This the Republic of Armenia announced 
to Armenians worldwide. In dispatching its 
delegation to Paris, the Republic confident- 
ly expected all Armenians to recognize 
eventually that Republican Delegation as 


the sole spokesmen for Armenians every- 
where. 


But the Ramgavars did such a tremen- 
dous job of hoodwinking the “Western” 
Armenians abroad, especially in the United 
States, that “Eastern” Armenia’s government 
became, magically, the foe of “Western” 
Armenia, and the “need and legality” for a 
National Delegation was “established”.** 


Nubar’s fault was not one of intention. 
We repeat, he was an honest man. But 
Nubar should have penetrated the designs 
of those awful characters who surrounded 
him. He should have immediately disasso- 
ciated himself with any “delegation” which 
would have tended to have intervened on 


even at its founding, was anti-Dashnak. It os- 
tensibly holds to a charitable, educational mission, 
and does some good work in those fields of en- 
deavor; but it is manned and staffed by anti- 
Dashnaks, and is a notable member of the pro- 
Soviet, anti-Dashnak junta today. It has never 
supported a single ARF activity — but calls itself 
“non-partisan, non-political”. 


45In 1919, the Armenian American community 
actually went to the polls to elect delegates to 
“represent America” as members of the “Arme- 
nian National Delegation”! All four delegates 
elected were Dashnak candidates, a development 
with brought howls of pain from the anti-ARF 
factions. The ARF victory for all intents and 
purposes sounded the death knell of the “Arme- 
nian National Union” but, as we shall see, Car- 
dashian had long since lost his interest in the 
union and had become closely identified with the 
ARF-supported “The American Committee for 
the Independence Armenia”. 
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the legal rights and duties of the Govern- 
mental delegation. He didn’t. 

To the historian, the interesting thing 
here is that the National Delegation, which 
never should have been allowed to exist 
after May 28, 1918, anyway, was so popular 
and revered among the hundreds of thous- 
ands of “Western” Armenian expatriates 
abroad that even the Government of the 
Independent Republic of Armenia bowed 
to the passion and the clamor — and accept- 
ed the existence of the Delegation! 

In so doing, the Government simply seems 
to have allowed itself to be run through by 
a poisoned arrow. For the Ramgavars were 
transparently using the “Western” Delega- 
tion not so much to push honest claims in 
Paris, but to kill dead the “so-called Repub- 
lic of Ararat”, by sullying its prestige among 
the Powers.*¢ 

Thus it was that Mr. Avetis Aharonian, 
who headed the official Delegation of the 
Independent Republic of Armenia at the 
Paris Peace Conference, arrived there with 
instructions from his Government to es- 
tablish “amicable relationships” with the 
National Delegation — which represented 
no nation, no constituted people. 

The historian wearily throws up his 
hands, baffled by this Armenian phenome- 
non, finds it impossible to establish parall- 
els anywhere in written history to such an 
extraordinary development. He wonders 


46 This is what happened, precisely. Western 
officials were continually puzzled with the pres- 
ence of two Armenian delegations, and advise was 
often given the Armenians by Armenophile 
delegates to merge into One group as sOOn as 
possible. For a discussion of this matter, see 
Stephen Bonsal “Suitors and Suppliants” (N.Y. 
1946) pp. 186, et seq. See especially, “From Sar- 
darabad to Sevres and Lausanne”, A Political 
Diary, by Avedis Aharonian, which started in 
the June 10, 1942, issue of the Hairenik Weekly, 
and continued for some months, but remains not 
fully translated into English, a project which 
must be completed very soon. Aharonian’s “Diary” 
carries several interviews with Allied Statesman 
in Paris who condemn the existence of the coun- 
ter-Governmental Armenian delegation at Paris. 
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what, for instance, the Government of Israel 
would have done if, while negotiating a 
settlement with the Arab states, it suddenly 
found that it was being called upon to split 
its responsibilities with a so-called “West- 
ern” Jewish delegation, representing, so-it- 
said, Jews abroad interested in the “libera- 
tion” of Jerusalem. 


Vahan Cardashian’s myopia in this mat- 
ter seems to be inexplicable. The man had a 
wisdom and a political insight and foresight 
uncommon to Armenians. Yet he too failed 
to perceive that the problem of “Western” 
Armenia, which lay without the bounds of 
the Republic, could be solved ONLY 
through the established diplomatic repre- 
sentations of the FREE, RECOGNIZED 
ARMENIAN GOVERNMENT, whose ge- 
ographical constriction at the moment was 
inconsequential. What was important was 
that the Government existed, its location 
and compression was an accident of the 
times and the issue of “Western” Armenia 
was tied inexorably to the fate of that Gov- 
ernment. 


Cardashian must have known that the 
first duty of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia was the effectation of the “unification 
of Armenia” — which meant nothing more 
than the introduction of “Western” Arme- 
nian territories to the established nucleus 
Republic.‘ It appears that it was only with 
the announced plan of the President of the 
United States to delineate the boundaries 
of a united Armenia — a plan openly es- 
poused in principle by the Armenian Gov- 
ernment — that his suspicions as to the Re- 
publican’s apathy toward “Western” Arme- 
nia were ground to dust. 


47 See Alexander Khatissian, “The Origin and 
Development of the Armenian Republic” (in Ar- 
menian), (Athens, Greece), pp. 118-119, where 
he emphasises this mission of the Armenian for- 
eign ministry Khatissian was formerly a Prime 
Minister of the Ind. Rep. of Armenia. 
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REVIEW 


This is merely a rapid and admittedly 
rough exposition of the issues, some real, 
some false, some apparent, some not so 
apparent, that faced the Armenian Ameri- 
can community in 1917-1919. It was in this 
mad, mixed-up atmosphere that Vahan Car- 
dashian worked. If he was duped, it was 
only a momentary honeymoon with unreal- 
ism; to his credit, he had many stout com- 
panions in the never-never land created by 
Ramgavar propaganda. When the hoax was 
laid bare—and Cardashian himself was to 
take a major role in the exposition of the 
Ramgavar plot against free Armenia — 
Vahan Cardashian became one of the most 
bitter foes of the Ramgavar hucksters, of 
the Nubar “aspirations”, of the Soviet Union 
— and one of the greatest and most genuine 
champions a free and independent and 
united Armenia ever had. 

These things should be kept in mind as 
the following documents from the Cardash- 
ian Papers are read. 


Cardashian was always by temperament 
a Dashnak. He was a flaming, intelligent, 
nationalistic, revolutionary firebrand; and 
in 1918 he had not as yet penetrated the 
depths of the conservative anti-revolution- 
ary mind which was soon to sell Armenia 
down the river to a new era of slavery — in 
the forests of Communism. He early sup- 
ported Nubar, but always broached the idea 
of one government, one united and free 
Armenia. He was soon to learn that the 
“Western” Armenian cabal was interested 
not in one government — for that would 
mean that THEY would be absorbed by the 
legal Armenian government — but in a 
SEPARATE GOVERNMENT -— the incred- 
ible concept of TWO Armenias — separated 
only by the vicious, unyielding, uncom- 
promising dislike of the conservative Ar- 
menian for those who had raised the ban- 
ners of revolt, and who then stood mili- 
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tantly under those banners in the East 
guarding the soil and future of the Arme- 
nian people. 

Ere the termination of the war, and prior 
even to the opening of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, the “Western” Armenian delega- 
tion, armed with its conflicting views and 
its doubtful legality, had opened opera- 
tions. Immediately, it became the center 
of controversy and intrigue. The child-like 
idealistic Boghos Nubar Pasha, vis-a-vis 
finally with the hard realities of politics, 
reeled from the impact of the blows being 
rained over the heads of his delegation. 
The crusade on which he had embarked 
had become a gruelling down-in-the mud 
slug-fest. His immediate impulse was to 
resign and retire from the arena. 

On September 18, 1918, Vahan Cardash- 
ian, aroused by the news of Nubar’s im- 
minent departure, dispatched the following 
wire to the man. The original of the cable- 
gram, in Cardashian’s almost unintelligible 
scribble, in its fragamentary state, still is 
found in the Papers: 


Boghos Nubar Pasha, President Wilson Avenue, 
Paris. Kurkjian 48 received cable from . . . who 
expresses consternation over your threatened resig- 
nation. Compatriots will cable reassurances of 
faith in your leadership. We can’t afford and 
you have no right to turn direction of cause of 
Armenia over to adventurers and demagogues. 
Hold fast. — CARDASHIAN. 


This evoked the widely quoted cable sent 
for Cardashain’s attention through Doctor 
S. Gabriel *® by Nubar. The original of this 
also is in the Cardashian collection: 

T6ONYJ29 PARIS; LE DOCTEUR GA- 
BRIEL; 410 W 23 RD ST NY: POUR CAR- 
DASHIAN: 410 W 23RD ST. NY: POUR CAR- 
sentiments et temoignages confiance qui m’en- 


couragment continuer mes efforts pour cause na- 
tional. — BAR 


Matters were racing ahead with trip- 


48 See footnote 30, and text, this issue. 

429OQn Dr. Gabriel (Kaprielian) see the pre- 
vious instalment of this series (in AR, Spring, 
1957, pp. 66-67), and footnote. 
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hammer rapidity as the war in Europe 
headed for Armistice, and Cardashian was 
busy behind the scenes. In the following 
letter, dated October 14, 1918, he tells 
Miran Sevasly, Chairman of the “Armenian 
National Union” of some of the behind-the- 
scenes maneuverings going on at the mo- 
ment: 


October 14, 1918. 


Mr. Miran Svasley, Chairman, 
Armenian National Union, 
Old South Building, 

Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Svasley: 


In confirmation of my telegram of this morn- 
ing,»° I am sending to you annexed hereto copy 
of my letter to Dr. Barton, 

On Thursday last, Dr. Pasdermajian 5! told me 
that, he could get no satisfaction out of Dr. Bar- 
ton 52 who, as usual, evaded the discussion of the 
subject, and he, further, told me that, according 
to his information, Dr. Barton, Mr. Dodge, Dr. 
Peet, and Mr. Morgenthau 53 had already for- 
mulated a programme for Turkey, based on the 
principle of confederation.54 and which pro- 
gramme Mr. Dodge was to present to the Presi- 
dent, I believe, yesterday, when the President 
called on him. Hence my letter to Dr. 

It is unnecessary to say that, it is no longer de- 
sirable for us to rely on Dr. Barton and his friends. 
Should they decline the suggestion contained 
in my letter, then it becomes our duty to or- 
ganize at once an American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia. In asking any one to 
join such a committee. (Taft = would make a 
good Chairman) it would be eminently advisable 
to attach to your letter of request a copy of the 


50 The text of this telegram is not found in 
Papers. ; 

a om . . . this issue. By this time, Dr. 
Pasdermadjian was serving as the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia to the United States of a. 

52 Dr. James L. Barton, on whom See last issue 
of this series, AR, Spring, 1947, pp. 70-72. | 

53Qn Cleveland L. Dodge, see 4 Spring, 
1947, p. 70; Dr. Henry Peet prominent in the 
American missionary movement; Morgenthau, Sir. 
former — to Turkey from the United 
tates, and an Armenophile. a 
. 4 An example of the “Turkish confederation’ 
thinking that gripped the minds of some Ameri- 
on Se 2 ee ae eee 
stalment of this series. 

55 William Howard Taft, former President of 
the United States. 
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enclosed sheet headed “The Substance Of The 
Case Of The Armenian People”, and also a copy 
of Robert Cecil’s letter addressed to Viscount 
Bryce.56 The references to the Treaty of Berlin 
and to the Ambassadorial Conference are es- 
sential, since the only unreasonableness of our 
claim is to be found in the size of the area we 
seek, which would find its convincing justification 
in the decisions of the said international bodies. 
In my conversations with New York editors I 
find this to be the case, and also the question of 
the number of Armenians surviving. 

I have prepared for the New York Times an 
ten page article entitled “The Case of Turkey 
Before the Peace Conference”,57 in which I de- 
vote about two pages to the Armenian case, 
which presents, with sufficient details, the Arme- 
nian case. It is brief, but comprehensive and con- 
vincing. 


Yours sincerely, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


The first page of the “letter to Dr. Bar- 
referred to above, is missing from 
the files, but page two consists a unit in 
itself and warrants reprint: 


” 


tcn , 


I have prepared for the New York Times a 
my incredulity of what I have heard, your re- 
cent attitude has lent a semblance of probability 
to what we have heretofore regarded as un- 
founded gossip The point at issue is one of most 
vital importance to the Armenian nation, It is 
our solemn duty to determine it, and clear the 
atmosphere from further doubt and _ suspicion. 
We must clearly and unequivocally define our 
respective positions and attitudes in the matter. 
Heretofore, we regarded you as representing 
our interests, and we believed in you, as we en- 
tertain a natural feeling of affection for you. 
But, in the light of the existing conditions, we 
believe that the time has now arrived for a com- 
plete and precise understanding on the subject, 
and for a full co-operation, if possible, between 
the interests you represent and the Armenian 
leadership. 


Therefore, after consulting with Dr. Pasder- 
majian and other representative compatriots, and 
also in view of my intimate association with the 
National Delegation, I now put this question to 
you: Are you, and are the interests you are identi- 
fied with, willing and ready to support the Ar- 
menian programme (a copy of which is hereto 


56 On Lord Bryce, see AR, Spring, 1957, p. 56. 


57 The “Times” index carries no mention of 
publication of such an article by Cardashian. 
Later on, we shall see that Cardashian was 
quite impatient with “Times” policies in regard 
to Armenia. 
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annexed ) in its entirety? If your answer to this 
question is not satisfactory in each and every 
detail then our inference shall be that, you are 
prepared to risk the alienation the tried friend- 
ship of the Armenian for the sake of experiment- 
ing with the Turk. In that event, we shall find 
ourselves constrained to take such independent 
steps as your attitude will thus impose upon us. 

Dr. Barton; We are an honest people.We tell 
you exactly what we think and feel. We want 
to have you with us. We want to have you take 
the largest possible share in the reconstruction of 
Armenia. We will, as a nation, cooperate with 
you in your civilizing work in the East. We want 
you to make Armenia the base of your operations 
in the East, and you will have the Armenian 
nation as your whole-hearted and faithful ally 
in that great work. But, we will not and shall 
not lend the slightest heed to any proposition 
no matter how attractive it may be on its face, or 
even in its substance, which deprives us of full 
and unconditional independence and of the re- 
demption of every inch of Armenian soil. 

Yours sincerely and 
cordially, 
CARDASHIAN 


On October 19, 1918, Cardashian wrote 
to Dr. Barton a letter which was for him 
an extraordinary missive — and one won- 
ders what demon impelled the composition 
of such a saccharine and adulatory letter by 
such a terse, iconoclastic man: 


October 19, 1918. 


Rev. Dr. James L. Barton, 

Secretary, Congregational Board 
Of Foreign Missions, 

Boston, Mass. 


My dear Dr. Barton: 

I took the liberty of reading your most gen- 
erous letter to Mr. Benneyan and Dr. Gabriel. 
(I also sent certain strictly Armenian passages 
from it to Nubar Pasha, Dr. Pasdermajian and 
the National Union). We were inspired and 
heartened by it. It reaffirmed our deeply rooted 
faith in you. We felt indignant at the malevolent 
or irresponsible gossip-mongers, who would have 
us believe what we persistently refused to be- 
lieve and would hate to believe.58 Of course, all 
movements which, for good reasons, are directed 
under cover, are subject, at times, to misinterpre- 
tation. The Armenian leadership, did not, for one 
moment, doubt that you could or would possibly 
do anything else but what you are doing. But, since 
rumors were flying about thick and fast, and some 
of them emanating from apparently serious 
sources, we felt that, for your and our good, we 
should be put in a position to repudiate the au- 
thenticity of these mischievous rumors, There are 
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in the world two non-Armenians whom we wor- 
ship: Bryce and Barton. Dr. Gabriel was wonder- 
ing as to what you two would feel when you 
would land, for the first time, either at Alex- 
andretta or Mersina5® and look upon the Ar- 
menian flag. I said that, we would hug ’em so 
hard and fast that they would feel sorry that 
they ever came there.®° 

Nubar Pasha, in a recent letter, said that, we 
should say or do nothing that would in the 
slightest degree alienate from us the sympathy 
and friendship of the missionaries, whom we will 
need more in the future than even we do now. 
Dr. Pastermajian, in a letter, which I received 
last Tuesday, said that we should be extremely 
careful not to hurt the feelings of our American 
friends, particularly of Dr. Barton, who is, most 
assuredly, a most devoted friend of Armenia. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Benneyan and Dr. 
Gabriel, I shall write an article in the Gotchnag 61 
on “Our Programme and The Missionaries”. I 
will say that, “our missionary friends, at whose 
head stands the venerable Dr. Barton, not only 
sympathize fully with our national programme, 
but they are now engaged in the difficult task 
of maturing plans to repatriate our deported com- 
patriots, and to settle them, and also the Arme- 
nians who now live in the non-Armenia to he. 
The task of establishing the machinery of the 
Armenian State is clearly beyond our capacity. 
Thus, the share of the missionaries in the re-con- 
struction of Armenia will be very large — larger 
than even our own share in the beginning. We 
must do homage to these brave and noble men, 
etc.”. 

Your views that distinction should be made 
between the Turkish people and the Turkish 
government are absolutely well-founded. Besides, 
there are not very many Turks in Armenia. In 
1912, according to the Patriarchate census, which 
was submitted to the Ambassadorial Conference 
at London, in 1913, the number of the population 
of the six Provinces and of Cilicia was put at 
3,100,000, divided as follows: Armenians, 1,425,- 
000; Turks, 871,000; Kurds, 424,000; Kizil-Bachis, 


58 Cardashian was later to realize that his early 
suspicions of Barton’s motives were all too real! 

59 Sea ports of “Lesser Armenia” — that is, 
Cilicia. 

60In later years, Cardashian referred to this 
outburst of affection for Barton with a good deal 
of chagrin. “I would have liked to have hugged 
Barton,” he told a friend, “not out of grateful 
affection, but to squeeze a little sense into him 
— or else crack a few ribs!” 

61 “Gotchnag” is and was the official organ of 
the Armenian Protestant churches in America, 
and is printed under the auspices of the Armenian 
Evangelical Union. The Rev. Khachadour G. 
Benneyan and Dr. Sempad Gabriel, both self- 
avowed “anti-nationalists” (that is, anti-Dash- 
naks), were regular contributors to “Gotchnag”. 
The constant occurrence of such names in the 
Cardashian Papers during the period in question 
leads one to understand a bit more clearly Car- 
dashian’s momentary trauma. 
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220,000; Assyrians, 123,000; Yezidiz, 37,000. (The 
Armenians in Turkey ne gee Rr caged In 
1912, the Turkish population of Turkey was es- 
timated at 5,400,000, including the Circassians, 
the Tartars, who immigrated into Turkey since 
1878, and the Gypsies. Some days ago, Dr. Peet 
was telling me that, 

port, the Turkish losses, during 

all causes, exceed 2,000,000. oy Poy Te 
sure, ali the Armenians would be, in favor of 
keeping the remnants of the Turks in Armenia. 
As I stated in my memorandum, with the Russian 
Armenians, we ought to have not less than 3,000,- 
000 Armenians within the new State. Thus, we 
shall be assured of an overwhelming majority. 

The most vital thing that we must now attend 
to is to prevail on the President to have America 
take charge of Armenia, say, for a period of = 
years. This is also the view of Nubar Pasha. 
am in favor of a well-known American en 
trator becoming the Governor-General and Nubar 
Pasha the Prime Minister of Armenia. I wish it 
were possible for Mr. Dodge to take the post 
of Minister of Reconstruction, and for you the 
post of Minister of Public Instruction and So- 
cial Welfare. Besides, you two would become 
the general advisers to the Government. I feel that, 
the members of the first Cabinet must be men 
very much bigger than the posts they would be 
called upon to fill. 

I want the Armenian Church to be purged of 
her ritualism, and if possible, brought into or- 
ganic union with the Church of England.®2 This 
will be largely your work. We will, of course, do 
our share. For the goed, of civilization, and also 
for the future security of Armenia, we shall have 
and if possible, convert them. This also will be 
to educate the Turk, the Kurd and the Persian, 
largely your work. Also, the democratization of 
the Greek Orthodox Church and, if possible, her 
rapprochement with the Church of England, (this 
will be a great service to the fegeneration of 
Russia and the Balkans) and the gradual evan- 
gelization of the Middle Asia will fall within the 
field of missionary effort, all of which will have 
their inception in Turkey, and particularly, Ar- 
menia. Armenia should become the base of your 
operations in the East. The proposed work is 
clearly immense. But, so is America. We cannot, 
of course, accomplish it all during our li 
All that we can do is to lay down the foundation. 
If America wishes that the major portion of the 
world be imbued with American ideals, then, 
America must now go to the Near East. This is 
the opportnuity of a thousand years, The mis- 
sionaries may become the apostles for the evan- 
gelization and civilization of the numberless mil- 
lions of the East, if the American Government 
rises equal to the height of American ideals, I 
believe in the President. 

I suppose you have seen the recent letter of 
Robert Cecil to Lord Bryce. Don’t you think 
the British Government wants the Armenians to 


62 Compare with what he says in AR, Spring, 
1957, p. 65. 
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regard that letter as the brief upon which they 
should base the argument of their case? 

I thank you for the copy of the article on 
“The Ottoman Empire And The War”, which 
I read with very deep interest and with great 
deal of profit. I fully agree with everything you 
say in it. 


Yours sincerely and 
cordially, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


The text of a letter written by Cardashian 
just two days later: 


October 21, 1918. 
To His Excellency, Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
President, Armenian National Delegation, 
President Wilson Avenue, Paris. 


Your Excellency: 

I owe you a long letter. I shall now pay my 
debt in full. 

I want to thank you for your gracious cable 
of the 29th Ult. I presided at the meeting of our 
New York compatriots, who cabled you a col- 
lective message. If you were present at that 
meeting, you would find that, we were all deeply 
alarmed over the step which you were then fe- 
ported as contemplating. You would also find 
that, Armenians entertain a deep affection and 
high admiration for your Excellency. This is as it 
ought to be. Therefore, your answering cable re- 
lieved our fears and cheered us. You can well 
afford to ignore the irresponsible or malevolent 
gossip-mongers, who are plentiful in all lands and 
climes. Preserve your health by all means. The 
prospective President of the Armenia to be will 
have even more onerous duties to perform than 
the President of the National Delegation. Before 
I leave the subject, permit me to express my sin- 
cere and respectful hope that, Madame Nubar 
may have already regained her normal health. 
(Artin Pasha 63 had made reference to her being 
indisposed). Madame knows, of course, that as 
the first Lady of the land, the duties that will de- 
volve upon her shall be almost as exacting as 
those that shall be borne by her distinguished and 
venerated husband. Hold on to your precious 
health. 

Enclosed herewith you will find copies of a 
letter and a memorandum from me to Dr. Barton 
(marked “A”), and the extracts from the answer- 
ing letter of Dr. Barton to me (marked “B”). 
The rest of Dr. Barton’s letter, which is very 
long, deals with the general Turkish situation, 
etc., and which I should not, at this time, put in 
reprint. 

The moving reason for my letter to Dr. Barton 
requires further elucidation. For some time past, 
rumors were flying about thick and fast that, the 
missionaries, who shape the administration’s Near 


63 See AR, Spring, 1957, p. 67, where Cardash- 
jan refers to him as “Artim” Pasha. 
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Eastern policy, as they should, were opposed to 
the independence of Armenia, Our papers, which 
are largely edited by men, who think flippantly 
even on serious subjects, had been attacking the 
missionaries for their alleged attitude. Dr. Pasder- 
majian and the National Union, despite their 
repeated efforts, had been unable to obtain from 
Dr. Barton or his friends any precise definition 
of their attitude on the subject. I was told by 
our people that, Dr. Barton and his friends had 
no respect for the National Union, and that they 
would not take it into their confidence. Since, I 
have no official connection with the Union — 
and I don’t want to have any —, I told Dr. Pas- 
dermajian that, whenever they found that they 
could get no satisfactory explanation from Dr. 
Barton or his friends, I would be glad to take 
up the matter with them. 


So, about 10 days ago, Dr. Pasdermajian came 
in to see me apparently perturbed and distressed, 
and said that, Drs. Barton and Peet, and Messrs, 
Dodge and Morgenthau were preparing a pro- 
gramme for Turkey which, so far as he could get, 
that, Dr. Barton had bluntly declined to discuss 
with him even the Armenian part of the said pro- 
gramme. Then, he said that, it was up to me to 
handle the situation. He further said that, some 
time ago, Your Excellency had written to him 
and advised him to prevail upon Dr. Barton and 
his friends not to include Armenia in any scheme 
of confederation or international control. I then 
called up Dr. Gabriel and Mr. Benneyan, re- 
lated to them what I had heard, and asked for 
their view. They said that, without regard to the 
Union, which enjoyed no prestige in foreign 
circles, and in the light of the existing conditions, 
it was my duty to act. Accordingly, I at once 
called up Dr. Peet, told him exactly what we 
wanted, and then wrote to Dr, Barton. My re- 
lations with Dr. Barton have been throughout 
cordial and intimate on political matters. I am in 
a position to say that we can absolutely rely on 
him. The fault in the premises belongs to our 
people. Barton is a big man. He cannot be ex- 
pected to deal with infants. In a letter, which 
I wrote to him yesterday, I said that, “Nubar 
Pasha, in a recent letter, said that, we should say 
alienate from us the sympathy and friendship of 
or do nothing that would in the slightest degree 
the missionaries, whom we will need in the future 
even more than we do now”. 


Also, we should implicitely rely on the Presi- 
dent. He is our friend. Some time ago, he had told 
Mr. Dodge that, peace without the liberation of 
Armenia may be accomplished ‘save over my 
dead body’.64 The plan that is now being con- 
sidered here (this is, of course, confidential) is 
for the military occupation of Turkey, just as 
she surrenders. The missionaries are maturing 
plans for the repatriation of our deported com- 
patriots, and also for the immigration into Arme- 
nia of the Armenians, who now live in the non- 
Armenian parts of the Caucasus. Some of our 
silly people appear to be unable to appreciate the 
magnitude of the difficulties that the grouping 
of 3,000,000 people and the creation of a govern- 
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mental machinery for a poverty-stricken on oma 
such as Armenia now is, will entail, and 

we, alone, would absolutely be unable to meet. 
That is, we will need, I suppose like other new 
States, extensive outside moral and material help. 
We will need firm guidance. Our 

friends are willing to give them to us. (I wish I 
could tell you all I know on this subject). I am 
sure, our French and British friends will not deny 
us their co-operation, should we need it. 

Now I want to discuss briefly a most vital 
question: The formation of a Ministry and the 
declaration of the Independence of Armenia.65 
Pending the final decision of the Peace Conference 
and the delimitation of frontiers, and during the 
military occupation (proposed), we ought to have 
an organization, which should at once begin the 
task of giving shape to the Armenia to be; take 
over such parts of the administration of the coun- 
try that it can properly do, during its military 
occupation; present itself to the Conference as the 
representative of a government already in being, 
and ask the Conference for the confirmation of 
an accomplished fact. There are other excellent 
and necessary reasons in support of this suggestion, 
which I am not at liberty to mention. I, there- 
fore, suggest that, the Delegation proceed at 
once to the formation of a Ministry, and when that 
has been accomplished in main, declare the in- 
dependence of Armenia, I am enclosing herewith 
a tentative slate. I am strongly in favor of includ- 
ing in the Ministry Americans, British and French, 
who shall remain with us until general elections 
can take place, which would not be likely to 
occur for 3-5 years. Dr. Barton mentions the ut- 
most desirability of including in the Ministry of 
several foreigners. Mr. ge, who, as you know, 
is an intimate friend of the President, and who, 
has given over 1,000,000 to the Armenian Relief, 
would make a most excellent Minister of Recon- 
struction, if he can be prevailed upon to take it, 
for at least one year. Also the Minister of Agri- 
culture should be an American. The inclusion in 
the Ministry of foreigners from various nations — 
American, British, French — should be adhered 
to without regard as to which nation takes charge 
of the guidance of Armenia. 

Dr. Pasdermajian impresses one as a serious- 
minded person. I introduced him to the editors 
of the New York papers. He is now gone to 
Washington. I have no difficulty in working with 
him. We now have the situation well in hand. 
Next week I am scheduled for a conference with 
Dr. Barton. 

I am going to tell you a little joke, and then 
I'll close. Dr. Pasdermajian says that, some time 
ago, he and Mr. Sevasly have called on Secretary 


64 But it developed that Barton, behind the 
scenes, rather than working for a liberated Ar- 
menia, was pushing ahead the plan for a “Turkish 
confederacy”, in which Armenia would be lost 
forever. 


65 An amazing statement indeed in the light 
of the existence of the Independent Republic of 
Armenia. 


Armenian case, he has 
about the Cretan rebellion, the French Revolution, 
and some such ancient tales, The Doctor said that, 
he was so mad that, he could have choked him. 
I said to the Doctor: What, is this a Tashnagtza- 
gan anecdote? He replied, “no, I swear”. Well, the 
thing is sad, but it is better to laugh it off.67 

I was greatly pleased with Lord Robert Cecil’s 
letter.68 [I suppose the British Government are 
indirectly suggesting that, we should use that 
letter as our brief upon which we should base 
the presentation of our case. I am also very happy 
to learn that, you have so able and excellent a 
co-worker in Massehian Khan.®® 

Everything is fine here. Don’t worry. Take 
good care of yourself, Sleep at least eight hours 2 
day. And I will pay my respects to Your Excel- 
lency — to the President of Armenia — next 
Spring in the Capital of Armenia. 


Yours sincerely and 
Respectfully, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


66 Robert Lansing (1864-1928), Secretary of 
State 1915-1920, when he resigned at Wilson’s 
request. He is not remembered to have been — 
ially friendly either to the Armenians or their 
cause. 

67 Sevasly was obviously in favor of all revo- 
lutions — except the Armenian Revolution! His 
breaches of diplomatic decorum were later to 
leave Cardashian aghast. Sevasly actually con- 
fronted State Department representatives and 
accused the Dashnak party of being “Commu- 
nist”. We hasten to add that American recognition 
of ARF-governed Armenia swiftly followed. 

68 Lord Robert Cecil (Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood), an avowed Armenophile, who was at the 
time British Undersecretary of State. The letter 
to which Cardashian refers brings to mind a 
major issue of 1918 which is not otherwise poo 
ed upon in the Cardashian Papers. In March of 
1918, under the direct, unilateral, irresponsible 
provocation of Russian and Armenian Communists 
led by the notorious Stepan Shahoumian, a pitch- 
ed battle broke out in Baku between the } on 
nians and Turkish inhabitants, thus upsetting the 
delicate state of affairs that had kept Baku in 
a condition of quiescence, doubtful and glower- 
ing though it might have been. The fighting 
upset the Allied powers no end, since it gave 
the Turkish Army in the East an “argument” 
for intervention — and the prize of course was 
Baku’s vast oil resources. Disregarding the warn- 
ings of all responsible Armenians in Baku, the 
Shahoumian junta set up barricades and pro- 
ceeded to snipe away on the Turkish ward, Mis- 
advised, the British government immediatel ly anil 
ned the responsibility for the Baku con 
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SUGGESTED MINISTRY 


NUBAR PASHA, President; 

DR. BARTON, Prime Minister; 

M. KATCHAZNUNI,’° Vice-Premier and Min- 
ister of Public Works; 

MASSEHIAN KHAN, Foreign Minister; 

Minister Of Interior; 

PAPADJANIAN,"! Minister Of Justice; 

An Englishman or 

A Frenchman, 

DR. FINLEY, or 

DR. GIBBONS,72 Minister of Public Instruc- 


Minister of Finance; 


tion; 
AN AMERICAN, Minister of Agriculture; 
A Frenchman, or 

An Englishman, Minister of War;; 

A. KHATISSIAN,73 Minister of Labor; 

AN AMERICAN, Minister of Reconstruction; 


tion on “the Armenians” — when Communists 
were at fault for the abrogation of the uneasy 
armistice, Distressed by the stern and public re- 
‘buke of the Armenians by the British govern- 
ment, Boghos Nubar sent a letter to Lord Cecil 
praying “that his Majesty’s Government should, 
if possible, do something to remove the painful 
impression which has been created by the terms 
of the statement regarding the conduct of the 
Armenian at Baku”. (Nubar, however, did not 
have the courage to pin the responsibility for the 
untoward outbreak on the Communists, he merely 
tried to absolve the Armenians as if they were 
incapable of such an act). Nubar sent a copy of 
his letter to Cecil to Lord Bryce, and on October 
3, 1918, Lord Cecil addressed his very famous 
reply to Bryce — the “letter” to which Cardashian 
refers. In the missive, Cecil admits: “Whatever 
may have happened at Baku, the responsibility 
cannot be laid at the door of the Armenian peo- 
ple.” The text of the letters of Bryce and Cecil 
are found in the authorative little pamphlet 
“Armenia’s Charter’ (London, 1918), pp. 3-7, 
but both have been widely quoted through the 
years. To wind up the issue: the Communist act 
in Baku actually did evoke a Turkish threat on 
Baku — an advance smashed to pieces by the 
ARF-led Armenian army at Karakilisseh, Sardara- 
‘bat and Bash Abaran. 


69 On Massehian, see “A Scholar Examines our 
Paris Delegates” (Peter Faradian), in AR, Spring, 
1956, Vol. IX, 1-33, p. 83. Hovannes Khan 
Massehian was serving as the Ambassador of 
‘Persia to London, and was a memorably patriotic 
Armenian who was actually chosen by Armenian 
Americans as one of their four representatives 
at the Paris Peace Conference. This remarkable 
man is best remembered today for his splendid 
translations of Shakespeare into Armenia, The 
article referred to may be read with profit again 
‘in relation to the Cardashian Papers. 


70 First Prime Minister of the Armenian In- 
dependent Republic, who later visited the United 
‘States. 
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AHARONIAN,"4 Minister of Social Welfare; 
O. MARDIGIAN,™5 Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs; 
Minister Of Commerce; 
Minister Of Natural Re- 
sources; 


It is here interesting to note that not a 
single anti-Dashnak Armenian — with the 
exception of Boghos Nubar Pasha, who al- 
ways maintained that he was “non-parti- 
san”, and often tried to demonstrate his 
point — was suggested by Cardashian for 
minsterial post, despite his orientation at 
the moment. Gabriel, Kurkjian, Benneyan, 
Sevasley, Dadourian — all these men were 
forgotten once Cardashian forced himself 
down to cases. 


Here follows another letter of high inter- 
est: 


October 28, 1918. 


To His Excellency, Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
President, 
Armenian National Delegation, Paris. 


Your Excellency: 

Five days ago, Dr. Barton wrote to Lord Bryce 
and asked him, “if Great Britain and France are 
prepared to ask America to help the Armenians 
to set up an autonomous and independent Ar- 
menia”. I have received word, during the last 
few days that, the President is in sympathy with 
our aspiration. The Times shall publish, during 
the next few days, a comprehensive and analytical 
article by me, headed “The Case Of Turkey Be- 
fore The Peace Conference”. When it appears, 
I shall ask Mr. Dodge to ask the President if 
he would not be willing to commit himself to 
our programme, as he has done for the Zionists. 

If you have not already acted on my suggestions 


71M. Papadjanian, an official of the Armenian 
Independent Republic. 

72Dr. John Huston Finley (1863-1940), 
American educator and editor; and Dr. Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, outstanding pro-Armenian 
American journalist and author. 

73 Alexander Khatissian, who succeeded Kachaz- 
nouni as the Armenian Prime Minister 

74 Avedis Aharonian, great Armenian poet and 
patriot, and first President of the Armenian Par- 
liament, 

75 Voscan Mardigian, former Postmaster-Gener- 
al of Ottoman Turkey and father of the Tur- 
kish postal system. He migrated to Iraq and 
thence to Egypt, where he passed away. 
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for the formation of a Ministry and the declara- 

,tion of the independence of Armenia, I respect- 
fully suggest again and urge you to do So at 
once, after having informed Lord Bryce of the 
proposed step. provided Turkey shall have sur- 
rendered. This suggestion interprets authoritative 
Opinion. 

Dr. Pasdermadjian advises me that, according 
to reliable information, the recent favorable at- 
titude of our friends has been in response to our 
eleventh hour effort. The foreign editor of a 
New York daily, who is recognized as an au- 
thority on Near Eastern maters, was in to see me 
yesterday. He tells me that, he participated in 
the last conference, at which a memorandum was 
drafted, and which was entirely different from the 
one submitted to the Government, parts of which 
I sent to you last week. You can readily see that, 
we have averted a terrible disaster to the Ar- 
menian cause by an extremely narrow margin. 
I expressed to Dr. Pasdermadjian my gratitude 
for his manlines in coming to me, when he found 
the situation as hopeless. Excellency, this is a tre- 
mendously important lesson for us. In dealing 
with a national question, we cannot afford to 
consider personal vanity or party prejudices or 
preferences. Mr. Sevasly, bv his obstinacy, in- 
efficiencv and laziness, was almost forcing us into 
a most hopeless situation. He or the National 
Union can no longer be trusted with responsible 
duties in the fields of propaganda and diplo- 
macv.76 I understand that an audience. alleged 
to have been given by the President to Mr. Sevas- 
Jev on the Mavflower. has been renudiated by 
Secretary Tumulty.77 A speech bv Congressman 
Little.78 and also a recent resolution bv him in 
favor of the recognition of the so-called Republic 
of Ararat.79 both of which appeared in the Con- 
rressional Record, are absolutely worthless af- 
foirs (Abhout the resolution, I informed Dr. 
Pasdermadiian that, it is a sillv affair since. hav- 
ing repudiated the Treaty of Constantinople, we 
cannot seek recognition for its creature. Moreover, 
the title ta Russian Armenia rests as vet in the 
Kerenskv Government). These alleged speeches 
are verv seldom delivered. This one was not. 
Thev are onlv printed. No one, whose time is 
important, pays any attention to them. We must 
not live in a sense of false security, or in a fool’s 
paradise. 

I em hanvy to sav that. Dr. Barton who, as 
mv editor friend said, carries more weight with 
the administration than anv other man, fon Near 
Fastern matters) is now just as whole-heartedly 
enthusiastic for our case as we are. ‘ 

I hear that, the inclusion of Lesser Armenia ®° 


76 Thus, the cat is out of the bag. Cardashian 
has penetrated Sevasly’s bankruptcy of mind and 
motive and wishes to dispose of him. 

TT John Patrick Tumulty, American lawyer, and 
Wilson’s private secretary (1913-21). What a 
hoax Sevasly perpetrated! 

78 Edward Compbell Little, Pep., from Kansas 
(1917-1924). 

7 The Independent Republic of Armenia! 
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in the Armenia to be has been the subject of an 
article in a Paris journal. It is inconceivable that, 
heroic and noble France, which has suffered 30 
much from the injustice of another nation, should 
be willing to permit a similar injustice against a 
small Latin race, which has always been, and de- 
sires to remain, her staunch and faithful friend. 
Mr. Roosevelt once told me that, Armenia, with- 
out Lesser Armenia, would be in a worse position 
than even Rumania. You can easily see that, we 
are surrounded on all sides by Tartars, Persians, 
Arabs and Turk, and that, Lesser Armenia offers 
us the only outlet to establish contact with the 
civilized world. At any rate, if there is any ques- 
tion on the subject, Dr. Barton and I shall take it 
up here. Under the circumstances, I respectfully 
suggest, and some friends concur in this sug- 
gestion, that upon receipt of this letter, I should 
be made a member of the National Delegation, 
so that, I may be able to deal with this and other 
vital matters with sufficient authority. Dr. Pasder- 
madijian will continue to cooperate with me. I 
shall, of course, deal gently and courteously with 
the Union. You need fear no discord here. 

I shall take up with Dr. Barton the subjects of 
sending home at once food, clothing, drugs, and 
also, the possibility of buying from the - 
ment part of the railroad equipment, which is 
now in France, for the construction of 500-1,000 
miles of line. If our French friends would like to 
build our railroads for us, we will, of course, be 
more than grateful to them. 


After consultation, I make the following sug- 
gestions for the proposed Ministry. Katchazuni, to 
be Minister of Public Works. Ministry of So- 
cial Welfare, which must direct orphanages, etc., 
should be filled by a foreigner, at least for a 
time, who has had adequate experience in that 
field. Minister of Interior: I have been told to 
take it. If it is agreeable to you, I want either 
a French or British adviser, whom you shall 
have to select for me. Minister of War: 
Either D’Esperey, or Allenby,®1 Minister of Com- 
merce: we recommend Artaky Calpakian of 
Smyrna.82 Minister of Natural Resources: _either 
an Armenian or Foreign scientist of administra- 
tive ability. The proposed slate is, of course, only 
provisional. Dr. Barton will have to reconstruct 
it to suit himself. Here, we have no men of 
ministerial calibre, except Leon Dominian,®? an 
engineer, who is now on the Col. House Peace 
Inquiry Commission. Unfortunately, he does not 
speak Armenian. (Dr. Barton speaks and reads 
Armenian). Karagheusian, Ashod Tiryakian, and 
Dr. Dadourian *4 of Yale possess the aptitude for 


80 That is, Cilicia. 

81 Franchet d’Esperey (1856-1942), Marshall 
of France; Edmund H. H. Allenby, English Field 
Marshall, best remembered for his leadership of 
Allied forces in the World War I Levant cam- 
Ppaign. 

82 Artaky Calpakian, a Greek Armenian, who 
once headed the Armenian Church Trustee Board 
in Greece. 

83 Famed Armenian American geographer. 
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responsible posts, but they need some training. 
They are young. 

The annexed matter, which is a tentative draft 
prepared by me, is intended to be the platform 
of a political party. It may be brought into »e- 
ing very soon. The Constitutionalists and the 
Hentchaguists are prepared to dissolve their re- 
spective organizations, and join the proposed 
new party.85 Dr. Pasdermadjian, who himself is 
an anti-socialist Dashnaguist, believes that, the 
formation of a strong party, such as this, 
posing as it will of two minor parties, will serve 
to clear considerably the Armenian political at- 
mosphere, bring about the improvement of his 
own party, and render harmonious effort more 


84 Arshak Karaguesian and Ashod Tiryakian 
were wealthy New York rug merchants. Tiryak- 
ian was to become one of the financial pillars of 
the American Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia. Prof. H. H. Dadourian, a Yale gradu- 
ate, later taught at Trinity College. He was vio- 
lently opposed to the Independent Armenian 
Republic. 


85 And this merger actually occurred — in 
1921 — and the result was not a great unified 
organization, but the Armenian Democratic Lib- 
eral Political Party — the Ramgavar Party as 
we know it today. 
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practicable and successful in the future than in 
the past. 
Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my most 
sincere consideration. 
I am, Your Excellency, 


Yours most respectfully, 


pect 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


A CABLE 
October 28th 1918 
Nubar Pasha, 
President Wilson Avenue 
Paris 


Letter Twenty First states: American Committee 
through me accepted our National Programme; 
Suggests declaration independence following sur- 
render Turkey; Slate for Ministry President, Nu- 
bar; Premier, Barton; Foreign, Massehian; Justice, 
Papadjanian; Labor, Hadissian; Posts, Mardigian; 
Yesterday's letter: Barton asked Bryce if England 
France would ask America help organize inde- 
pendent Armenia. Modify slate: War, D’Esprey or 
Allenby; Interior, Cardashian; Public Works, 
Katchaznuni; Cable Address, “VAHAN”, New 


York. 
CARDASHIAN. 
(To be continued 





Incident in Room 
4. 


The Red Cross aide 

My mother-in-law 

For it was right after the war 
Introduced us 

When I found her on the fourth floor. 
The man was about sixty 

And uncomfortable 

About being unshaven. 

He brushed an apologetic hand 

Over bristles oddly white 

Against his leathery face. 

He looked all angles and over tall 

In the cranked accordion bed. 

It seemed his Stetson should be by 
Ready to leave this place. 

My mother-in-law was saying, 

Tom is an old, old friend. In fact, 

His wife and I shared the same room 
In this hospital when our sons were born. 
Born the very same day too. 

Tom, this is Jim’s bride, Dee. 

His smile snapped off 

As if he could no longer bear 

The sight of me. And turned his face away. 
We stood only a second, then wheeled 
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The book cart out. 
But first, something made me lay 


I had brought for the children’s ward 

Down upon his tray. 

They slooped their tendril heads 

Against the blanket of his lap. 

And we echoed down the hall 

Footsteps mirrored wax on wax 

Muted voices planning tea, 

Behind the book-cart’s whispered squeak. 

That night when Jim came home 

And kissed me at the door 

He said hibiscus in the room 

Suited me so much. And 

As he tucked a blossom in my hair, 

I laughed teasing, But today 

I met a man who couldn't bear the sight 
of me 

Tom Tweedy. Do you know his son? 

Born on your birthday? Jim said, 

Yes, I knew him before Anzio. 

We walked in shutting the screen door. 

Arm in arm. And I said, Oh. 





@ THOUGHTS OF A GREAT PAINTER: 


VII. Musings on Life 
And Art 


HOVSEP PUSHMAN 


Here and there I encounter great master- 
pieces, painted to adorn foreign churches, 
which have been removed to this country 
and put in places that are foreign to 

them — adopted by wealthy parents and 
used as a device to glorify their vision 
and enterprise. 


Mediocrity seeks to blend its faint 
woice, camouflaging the little it has to say 


‘in the current big noise, that happens 
to be the vogue. 


I like to live exposed to naked reality 

with an individual sense of selection 

. . . to walk without shoes and decide on the 
very stones I step on. 


Those who are smugly protected by shoes 
stalk roughshod over life. 


To do work that is out-of-the-world 
in this world stretches the soul to 
its uttermost limits. 


The deadly finality of critical 
judgment arrests the spontaneous 
play of individual response. 
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Musincs on LIFE AND ART 


I render homage to the sublimely 
natural with a touch of the 


supernatural. 


The siren whispers of Chinese 
frescoes contribute faint 
melodies to my backgrounds. 


There is no fatigue in the 
service of the beautiful for 
it replenishes with interest. 


Contact with masterpieces is a 
purgative for a host of 
mediocrities. 


The mind is never tired and it 
is never full but it frequently 
suffers from indigestion when 


fed second-rate food for thought. 


Why is it that collectors 
worship the images of a 
certain painter, yet refrain 
from seeing their creator? 
Perhaps, mortals feel that they 
protect their cherished illusions 
in a mood of mystery. 


Too many dabblers use a canvas 

as a secondary palette, indulging 

in vicarious experiments and hoping 
to chance upon some ususual effect. 
Work is swift, certain, and clear 
when brush touches canvas . . guided 
by a plan of composition that has 
been thoroughly thought out. 
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Those who deliberately paint 

off-key to achieve shock-impact effects 
seem deaf to the discordant 

tonalities they bring about. 


If human beings could but fade with 
the grace of a drooping rose. 


Sometimes my brush becomes a baton, 
when I must take a firm hand in 
directing the rhythmic destiny of 


my canvas. 





@ PART II— CONCLUSION: 


WORLD WAR I 
AMERICAN RELIEF 
FOR THE ARMENIANS 


DR. VAHE A. SARAFIAN 


Palestine 

aman April, 1918, the Red Cross War 
=| ™ Council received from the Near East 
Relief information concerning the Armenian 
and Syrian refugees in Palestine. By this 
time, the Allied armies, composed of British, 
Indian, French, and Armenian (the famed 
“Armenian Legion” attached to the French 
Army) troops, had liberated much of Pal- 
estine and a small part of Syria. Fifteen 
hundred Armenian survivors of the many 
thousands deported from Adana, Kharne, 
Marash, Aintab, and Ourfa-Kessab had 
been found near Jericho; five hundred more, 
all that were left from an original ten 
thousand, had been found at Tawfile near 
the Dead Sea, and were being moved to 
Port Said. Though the British Relief Fund 
for Palestine and Syria was now operating 
in the area, it was felt that the Red Cross 
ought to take over the burden of the 
American charity in Palestine and the 
Suez area, where thousands of Armenian 
refugees were being concentrated at Port 
Said. 

In March, 1918, a special Red Cross Com- 
mission for Palestine had set sail from 
New York with much travel and camp 
equipment and hundreds of tons of sup- 


plies; it arrived in Beirut in June. It found 
the British military occupation forces a 
factor of much benefit to the area, for they 
had rapidly organized sanitation and emer- 
gency relief programs. The Red Cross con- 
centrated on finding shelter for the home- 
less refugees, and established several work- 
shops to provide employment for the dis- 
tressed women. The Red Cross maintained 
ten refugee centers, took over the former 
German-run orphanage, later established 
two more orphanages, opened a hospital, 
and established a series of clinics in Jeru- 
salem. At Ram Allah and Wadi Surar, 
Jaffa, Mejel, Nazareth, Remleh, and at 
Port Said, the Red Cross established or 
aided tent cities, established hospitals and 
clinics, and distributed relief supplies. 
Though much of the Red Cross relief ac- 
tivity was directed toward non-Armenians, 
probably fifteen thousand Armenians owed 
their lives to this program, carried on in 
conjunction with the Committee for Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief and the British 
Relief Fund for Palestine and Syria. By 
October 1, 1918, the War Council of the 
Red Cross had appropriated $558,479, in 
addition to a monthly contribution of $50,- 
000 to the Near East Relief, for food, 
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medical, surgical, and sanitary supplies, 
salaries and expenses.* 


Post-Revolutionary Transcaucasia 


maith the Russian Revolution in 1917, 
the Transcaucasus had been placed 
in a precarious military position. Though 
Armenian troops were organized and held 
back the Turkish armies from Russian Ar- 
menia, the Armenians were rapidly ap- 
proaching exhaustion. The Bolshevik Revo- 
lution had added to the troubles of the 
area, as an Independent Transcaucasian 
Republic was established in April, 1918. In- 
ability of the Georgians, Armenians, and 
Azeris to establish a common policy toward 
the Turko- German danger and a series 
of disagreements over ethnic rule in certain 
areas weakened the new Republic, which 
soon broke into its constituent parts. The 
Turkish offensive against Armenia in par- 
ticular had been resumed on May 15. The 
Georgians, looking to their own safety, plac- 
ed their country under German protection, 
and established a separate republic on May 
26, 1918. Though the Turkish army had tak- 
en Alexandropol after fierce resistance by the 
Armenian army, it was fought to a stand- 
still and then severely beaten in the triple 
battle of Sardarabad, Bash Abaran, and 
Karakilisse from May 23 to May 30. When 
the victory was already definite, the Ar- 
menian state, deserted in the Transcaucas- 
ian League by both the Georgians and 
Azeris, declared its independence on May 
28, 1918. By October 30, 1918, Turkey was 
forced to capitulate to the victorious Allies. 


During the critical period of turmoil, 
when Turkish advances had again set in 
flight the refugees from Turkey, as well 
as many thousands of Caucasian Arme- 
nians, the foreign relief foundations were 
no longer on the scene. In March, 1918, 
the American government had ordered 
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American citizens to leave because of the 
threatening danger. The Swedish consul 
assumed responsibility for American prop- 
erty and interests, and the country was left 
without the aid which had been ameliorat- 
ing its lot. John Elder, a Y.M.C.A. worker 
with the Russian army, and his companion 
James Arroll alone remained; through their 
efforts several thousand orphans survived.** 
The Committee continued to appropriate 
money for the Caucasus, but could not 
know when it would arrive there. 1918 
proved a catastrophic year for the Arme- 
nian people; a series of typhus epidemics 
swept the country, while starvation was a 
stark reality for the majority of the popula- 
tion. It has been estimated by the Near 
East Relief that over 250,000 persons died 
in the Transcaucasus in the winter of 1918- 
1919, nearly all Armenians.*7 

The new Armenian Republic, with no 
administrative structure, no economic sys- 
tem of her own, no productive resources, 
no national revenue, and little transport, 
faced impossible problems. The food sup- 
plies were exhausted, even seed-grain being 
consumed. Much of the population was 
feeding on grass and bark. Medical sup- 
plies were lacking. The normal population 
of the area had been increased by a great 
number of refugees. Epidemics and starva- 
tion were daily killing hundreds, and the 
most extreme emergency measures of the 
government were not sufficient to control 
the situation. Though Armenian expatriate 
communities hastened what funds they 
could, without foreign aid the Armenias 
were doomed. When British troops from 
Persia entered the Transcaucasus, they 
proved a stabilizing influence for a time. 
British relief organization used both public 
and private funds to rush supplies and aid 
to Armenia,** but as the emergency con- 
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tinued during 1919, it was American charity 
which played a saving role. 


1919 Relief to Armenia 


Pwaith the Turkish surrender, the Ameri- 
RAYS can Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief had scheduled a great fund 
drive, with a goal of $30,000,000. The Com- 
mittee at the same time despatched a com- 
mission to survey the needs of the Near 
East; three shiploads of supplies accom- 
panied the commission, arriving in Con- 
stantinople in early 1919. Fragmentary re- 
ports from Armenia caused a part of the 
supplies and thirty relief workers to be 
diverted to Batum.*® General Beach, head 
of British Intelligence in Tiflis, had report- 
ed that there were 500,000 refugees, of 
whom 200,000 were on the point of starva- 
tion, and it would require $12,500,000 dur- 
ing the next six months to meet relief needs; 
these facts were affirmed by Dr. Main, sent 
in charge of the expedition. 

Herbert Hoover, the American Food Ad- 
ministrator and head of the American Re- 
lief Administration (created February 24, 
1919 and active until the summer of 1919), 
was aware of the general condition of Ar- 
menia. He felt that private relief could 
handle the task better, for “The United 
States Government can of course furnish no 
finance. . .” He would, however, establish 
food stocks in the Eastern Mediterranean 
which could be supplied to the Near East 
Relief.4° He was, furthermore, willing to 
take over the financial burden from the 
Near East Relief when its funds should 
have been exhausted, after passage of the 
$100,000,000 relief appropriation by Con- 
gress.*! When it appeared that the Near 
East Relief campaign for $30,000,000 which 
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was to start on January 12, 1919 would fail, 
he gave his earnest public support and re- 
ported that Armenia was already starving.*? 
At the news of the passage of the $100,000,- 
000 relief bill on February 1, 1919, Hoov- 
er stated in a press conference in Paris that 
Near East Relief had 7,000 tons of food en 
route for the Armenians and Syrians; 10,- 
000 tons would be placed in reserve for the 
Near East Relief in Constantinople by the 
Food Administration.** 

While Herbert Hoover was beginning 
to concern himself with the question of 
Armenian relief, the Near East Relief’s in- 
vestigating commission was surveying cOn- . 
ditions. On its return to the United States, 
the Commission dedicated a good part of 
its report to the needs of the orphans, 
stating: 


The hope of the future of the Armenian na- 
tion is wrapped up in a large measure 
orphan and woman problem which 
tempting to solve. The children 
vived the terrible ordeal of the 
have matured prematurely and 
pected recuperative capacity. 
weaker children have verished: we deal 
survivors. 

eg hy het ys 
and 60,000 of these children partly or 
under our care and dependent upon us, 
numbers still waiting to be taken on. 
reliable information obtainable indicates 
there are many more whom we have not 


eeldtrer 


i 


porary and 
available for continued occupation. In most places, 


a must be purchased or newly constructed 
and equipped. In parts of the Caucasus, as at 
Kars and Alexandropol, military when 
repaired, are available and well-suited to the 
purpose. It is evident that we should be pre- 
pared to provide relief for at least 120,000 chil- 
dren before the end of 1920. 44 


With the cooperation of personnel from 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the 
campaign for funds produced an amount 
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of $19,485,000 in 1919.*5 The A.R.A. ability 
to supply the need of Armenia had been 
assessed as 5,000 metric tons of breadstuffs 
per month for the six months of February 
through July, 1919; an estimated calory 
value of 93,380 millions. 500 tons of milk 
were to be sent in February and 200 tons 
in May,“ these stocks to be supplied by 
the Relief Administration from the $100, 
000,000 fund. This came close to the mini- 
mum need estimate of at least 6,000 tons 
of breadstuffs per month, some 30-40,000 
tons needed before the 1919 harvest.‘ 

In February, 1919, to cope with the im- 
mediate need, Hoover's representative in 
the Near East, Howard Heinz, turned over 
to the Near East Relief the flour cargo of 
the SS. West Mount, though he felt that 
there would be no further need for A.R.A. 
operation among the Armenians except to 
provide seed grains.*® Shortly later, in May, 
Howard Heinz visited the Caucasus and re- 
ported to Hoover: 


I found a most distressing situation throughout 
this country, where starvation and misery ac- 
tually beggar description. It is thought true that 
the people are literally dying from lack of food 
and from diseases caused by malnutrition .. . 
The lack of food is so serious that the women 
actually go into the fields and obtain grass roots 
which they cook into a kind of broth and serve 
as boiled greens, occasionally getting a bit of 
fice to mix with it; and this constitutes the princ- 
ipal diet of many. The little children naturally 
get the worst of this situation because they can- 
not eat such material and it is among the children 
that the death rate is highest. 

Typhus has been epidemic during the winter 
anr has taken away thousands, but cholera is 
making its appearance and the outlook is threat- 
ening ... Very few crops have been planted in 
the district, partly because of lack of seed. Un- 
questionably most of these people will have to 
be fed for another year. 

As to orphanages, the Near East Committee, in 
the districts of Erivan, Alexandropol, and Kars, 
have been conducting orphanages which have 


45 Ibid., page 409. 
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saved the lives of thousands of children. While I 
was there they decided to take over all the or- 
phanages in operation by the Armenian govern- 
ment, which had neither the personnel, food nor 
medical supplies to properly run such institu- 
tions. 49 

Relief activities for Armenia during 1919 
by the A.R.A. totalled some 50,559 metric 
tons of food sent, with a value of $10,630,- 
872.19. This amount was paid for by notes 
from the Armenian Republic’s govern- 
ment,®® which proved itself completely 
cooperative in every way. The 1919 harvest 
was poor; it was apparent that the 1920 
harvest would be even more inadequate be- 
cause of the lack of seed. Seed grain from 
the Kouban was brought, on the basis of 
barter of American supplies.®* 

During this same period, the Near East 
Relief sent 7,612 metric tons of flour, 1,253 
tons of milk, 6,585 tons of miscellaneous 
foodstuffs, and 15,207 tons of clothing and 
supplies, with a total value of $8, 711,472.52 
The American Red Cross, with the freight 
charge paid by American Relief Adminis- 
tration, sent 754 tons of clothing and sup- 
plies, with a value of $250,600. Thus, in the 
period preceding August, 1919, a total of 
43,430 tons of flour, 8,000 of grain, 1,022 
of rice, 2,662 of beans and peas, 45 of pork 
products, 4,716 of milk, 187 of cocoa, 813 of 
sugar, 6,585 classified as miscellaneous food, 
431.5 of soap, and 16,069 of clothing and 
supplies was sent to Armenia, with a total 
valuation (including charges) of $20,231,- 
455.55 The British military forces in the 
Transcaucasus reportedly spent between 


49 Barton, pp. 123-124. 

50 Surface and Bland, pp. 150, 408-9. Hoover 
says 52,367 metric tons, value $12,576,928 (Bane 
and Lutz, pp. 714, 662, 650, 651, 606, 607, 568, 
395, 392, for details on supply; ibid., pp. 6,330, 


394, 443, 600 on finance matters, Hoover stated 
(p. 6): “Of course it was not expected that 
these credits would ever be repaid va 
51Qn this “Kickapoo’ project, see Bane and 
Lutz, p. 287. Also, Surface and Bland, pp. 408- 
409, 242, 150. 
52 Surface and Bland, pp. 150-151, 408-409. 
53 Ibid., pp. 150-151, 327, 408-411. 
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$30,000 and $40,000 per month for the re- 
lief of Armenian sufferers, although the 
British government did not directly con- 
tribute.** 

In the face of the tremendous suffering, 
the Near East Relief sent a constant stream 
of workers to Armenia. Co-operation be- 
tween the American Relief Administration 
and the Near East Relief improved as the 
two groups agreed to operate under Colonel 
William H. Haskell as joint relief adminis- 
trator and allied high commissioner for Ar- 
menia, with the primary aim of rehabilitat- 
ing the economy of Armenia. Appointed July 
5, 1919 by th Supreme Council of the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers, Colonel Has- 
kell was to have complete authority over 
all relief personnel and measures in Arme- 
nia. The Near East Relief, now reorganiz- 
ed officially under that name and incorpo- 
rated by Congress, was to be responsible for 
payment for local purchases, salaries of 
personnel, and the administrative and op- 
erating expenses of the relief in Armenia 
after August 1, 1919, estimated at $500,000 
per month. 


The Haskell Mission 


ihe Commonwealth Fund, a New York 
fy Bs city charitable foundation, appropri- 
ated $750,000 for the feeding of Armenian 
orphans during the winter of 1919-20; $746, 
107 of that appropriation was actually used, 
paying for four cargoes of foodstuffs ship- 
ped fram New York in 1919 and early 
1920.55 That Fund supplied to Commission- 
er Haskell by those shipments the follow- 
ing: 2,679 metric tons of flour, 103 tons ot 
condensed milk, 96.5 tons of sugar, 61 tons 
of cocoa, 405 tons of beans, 367 tons of 
rice, and 51 tons of fats. 
Other funds and clothing were contri- 


54 Jbid., p. 151. 
55 Barton, p. 125; Surface and Bland, pp. 96-9, 
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buted by the A.R.A., the Red Cross, the 
Canadian Fund $50,000 used to purchase 
oxen to facilitate the planting of crops), the 
Manchester (England) Clothing Fund 
(which sent several consignments of cloth- 
ing), the Lord Mayor's Fund ($5,000). and 
the English society known as Friends of 
Armenia ($5,000). These funds were ex- 
pended through the Near East Relief, in 
whose accounts they were carried.5¢ Com- 
missioner Haskell’s Mission withdrew from 
Armenia on July 1, 1920, leaving all fur- 
ther relief in the area in the hands of the 
Near East Relief. Its last few months were 
spent in distribution of 40,633.7 metric 
tons of flour (value $4,813,744) sent under 
the Congressional Act of March, 1920, 
which authorized the U. S. Grain Corpora- 
tion to sell up to 5,000,000 barrels of flour 
to relieve famine conditions in Europe and 
the Near East.5* During the period of the 
Haskell Mission, 47,818 tons of flour, 1,405 
of rice, 404 of beans and peas, 291 of pork 
products, 281 of milk, 169 of cocoa, 580 of 
sugar, 2 of miscellaneous foods, 301 of soap, 
2 of medical and hospital supplies, and 546 
of clothing and miscellaneous supplies, 
worth $8,563,971 delivered, were sent to 


Armenia.®*® 


While the relief recorded under Haskell’s 
direction is impressive, it does not tell the 
full story. The Near East Relief continued 
to finance and carry on much separate ac- 
tivity. During 1920, its fund drive raised 
$13,052,000. From September of 1919 until 
April, 1920, 338 villages were supplied with 
flour and a daily average of 332, 716 per- 
sons fed. With the constant cooperation of 
the authorities of the Armenian Republic, 
bakeries in the cities had been requisition- 
ed, and daily rations were now in bread 
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instead of flour. In April alone, 75,000 per- 
sons were receiving food and medical relief 
daily from Near East orphanages, soup 
kitchens, milk stations, hospitals, clinics, 
and dispensaries. Medical service in Ar- 
menia became an American undertaking, 
with some 39 hospitals, with a bed capacity 
of 5, 609, operating under American doctors 
and nurses, but with Armenian staffs. Clin- 
ics and dispensaries maintained by the Near 
East Relief provided medical service and 
drugs without charge, averaging 4,066 case 
treatments daily.™ 


The American Women’s Hospitals, a 
private American organization, selected and 
equipped a number of women physicians 
for service with the Near East Relief. Two 
of the eight doctors had been sent to Erivan 
during the worst of the typhus epidemic in 
1919. A doctor and a nurse from that or- 
ganization organized an important service 
in treating as well 800 Armenian orphans 
ousted from Igdir during the Kurdish at- 
tack of 1920.° 


During the period of existence of the 
Armenian Republic, the question of the or- 
phans had been acute. Conversations be- 
tween members of the government and 
Near East Relief personnel had led that 
government to turn over more and more or- 
phanages and buildings suitable for or- 
phan collection centers to the Near East 
Relief. Especially, the large barracks of 
the Russian army which still stood in Kars, 
Alexandropol (the Seversky, Kazachi, and 
Polygon Barracks), and the small military 
station at Djalal Oghli were renovated dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920 by order of the Republic 
authorities and turned over to the Near 
East Relief for use as orphanages. Much 
of the work of the Near East staff was 
henceforth dedicated to work among the 
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orphans, over 30,000 being housed, fed, and 
taught in these centers, as well as receiving 
the best medical care available in the Re- 
public.*! 


The End of the 
Armenian Independent Republic 


W: jhen the Turkish army launched a gen- 
AALS eral attack against Armenia in No- 
vember, 1920, much concern was caused 
for the 10,000 orphans in Kars, but the 
American workers, who had remained after 
Kars fell, though cut off from the supply 
warehouses at Alexandropol, saved them;** 
the general Armenian population in that 
area fared worse, however, “disappearing” 
as Turkish rule was reestablished and 
American aid was cut off. Nearly all the 
“9,000 Armenian prisoners” taken at Kars 
died within a few months of starvation 
and overwork in Turkish prisons.® 


At the same time that Turkey attacked 
from the west, the Soviet attacked from 
the east, and to preserve the Armenian pop- 
ulation the Armenian Republic accepted 
Soviet rule. With 20,000 orphans to feed 
in Alexandropol, the Near East Relief 
workers found the situation rapidly worsen- 
ing; the warehouses were completely ex- 
hausted by April 22, 1921, when two car- 
loads were brought by the Bolshevik troops 
who were taking over from the Turkish 
military occupation of the Alexandropol dis- 
trict.** 

As relations between the new Bolshevik 
administrators of northern Armenia and the 
Near East Relief personnel improved, it 
was found possible to arrange the transfer 
of the Kars orphanage to Alexandropol, 
now renamed Leninakan; Leninakan re- 
mained the administrative headquarters of 
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the orphanage work, with branches at 
Erivan, Dilijan, Stepanavan (as Djalal 
Oghli was now renamed), Karakala, and 
Karakilisse. After several months of un- 
certainty and broken communications, it 
was found possible to bring in relief sup- 
plies again through the port of Batum, 
now under Bolshevik rule also. It must be 
stated to their credit that, though philo- 
sophically hostile to the efforts and pre- 
sence of the foreign relief workers, the gov- 
erning authority did not seriously interfert 
with the relief operation, though the former 
cooperation with the Republican authorities 
was a thing of the past. With the Bolshevik 
Occupation the “ingathering” of Armenian 
refugees and orphans from Turkey and 
Syria ceased; there had been a steady 
migration of such refugees into the Ar- 
menian state during the Armenian Repub- 
lic.** 


1921-1922 Relief in Armenia 


[Wafter the sovietization of Armenia, the 
yaa Near East Relief continued its work 
primarily as an orphanage and medical 
relief program. The American Women’s 
Hospitals continued to contribute work- 
ers. In August, 1921, Dr. Mabel Elliott 
was sent to take over the medical work of 
the Erivan district.** The Near East Relief 
had raised $7,270,000 in 1921; some of 
that amount was used to send food and 
clothing to Armenia, again nearly desper- 
ate, for much of the 1920 harvest had been 
lost to the Turks in the war.** The Near 
East workers felt that they had an unof- 
cial protectorate over the country, going 
so far as to state that: 


. . . the country was under two flags, the 
American flag and the Communist flag. The first 
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apparent that again many were about to 
die. Parents and relatives in increasing num- 
bers left children at the orphanages and 
hospitals in the hope they would be saved. 


it rains they begin again. One day i 
to snow, and it was awful to listen to them. Th: 
note of terror that i 


y 
I had the 


of buildings. 
Again, in December, she wrote: 


In my last letter I told you that I was about 
ready to move into two new bui that is, 
new to us, I just had them cleaned and looking 


at Etchmiadzin for children . 
up off the streets in a frightful condition. It is. 
rather a hit and miss affair, but it is better than 
having them die on the streets and in every 
corner.70 


Thus, it is apparent that conditions had 
deteriorated again, and the laudable re- 
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covery and rehabilitation witnessed during 
the life of the Armenian Independent Re- 
public were lost in the disruption of na- 
tional life by the combined Turkish-Soviet 
attacks. By February, 1922, Caucasian Ar- 
menia had been subject to some five years 
of nearly continuous disaster, with famine 
and starvation, epidemics, and war. Dur- 
ing much of that time, a part of the Cau- 
casian Armenian population had been forc- 
ed into temporary refuge in Georgia, 
Azerbaidjan, North Caucasus, Constanti- 
nople (under Allied rule), and Russia. The 
calamity which had struck the Turkish Ar- 
menian population, causing their near ex- 
tinction, had thus been reflected in part in 
the Transcaucasus, causing heavy loss to 
the Armenians there. 


The major American efforts in the Cau- 
casus continued to be for the benefit of 
the refugee orphans from Turkish Armenia. 
During 1922, approximately 25,000 to 40,000 
(as variously reported ) orphans were main- 
tained in American supported orphanages 
by the Near East Relief. The Soviet au- 
thorities, after some initial harassment, 
seemed willing to coperate, even to the 
point of signing a formal agreement with 
the Near East Relief.*! The Russian military 
barracks which had been made available to 
the Near East Relief by the Armenian In- 
dependent Republic, including about 250 
substantial stone buildings with a value of 
at least five million dollars, were not inter- 


71Barton, pp. 132-136. 


That this “treaty” was based on continual ex- 
asperations caused by the application of Soviet 
bureaucratic suspicion is evident in the statement 
of Esther Pohl Lovejoy, the head of the American 
‘Women’s Hospitals, (in Certain Samaritans, P- 
106) that she was forced to wait in Constantinople 
while en route to the Transcaucasus because “. . . 
delay was due to a recent ruling of the Soviet 
Federation of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
in accordance with which all the American pet- 
sonnel of relief organizations should be subject 
to search on entering and leaving Soviet territory. 
‘The Near East Relief was resisting this ruling, 
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fered with. 36,000 acres of land, plus 16,000 
acres of pasture land at Djalal Oghli (now 
renamed Stepanavan), granted rent-free 
for the purpose of developing agricultural 
colonies capable of self-support for the or- 
phans, were continued under Near East 
Relief control. 


Some twenty-two American farm tractors, 
together with other American agricultural 
machinery, were sent during 1922, and four 
farm experts were sent from America to 
supervise and teach better methods of farm- 
ing. Through use of American deep-plowing 
methods, the orphanage agricultural colo- 
nies succeeded in doubling the usual har- 
vest in 1922. The Stepanavan pasture acre- 
age, a fertile tract of some 16,000 acres pre- 
viously owned by a relative of the Tsar, 
was converted into a model dairy and beef 
farm by the Near East Relief; from it they 
hoped to secure all the milk, butter, and 
cheese needed to supply the orphanages, as 
well as to feed the 5,000 head of cattle re- 
quired annually for a twice a week meat 


which cancelled the privilege of coming and goin 

without search which American workers enjoy 

. . - Just as we had decided not to wait any 
longer, but to take the first ship crossing the 
Black Sea, a telegram announcing a favorable 
decision regarding the controversy was received, 
and everybody embarked for Batoum.” She con- 
tinues, however, on page 109-110 as to the So- 
viet respect for the “treaty” reported by Barton, 
in the following fashion: “, . . they had agreed 
to continue the exemption of American personnel 
from search, and had signed articles to that ef- 
fect, but they had changed their minds. According 
to our standards this was outrageous, but our 
standards do not apply to Eastern peoples .. . 
At Batoum we learned that everybody was to 
thoroughly searched. In order to avoid complica- 
tions, it was suggested that all written commu- 
nications which might be interpreted as having a 
political bearing, and anything that could be 
considered contraband should be left on the 
ship and sent back to Constantinople.” 


A very significant fact has been touched on, but 
over-looked by the Americans involved at the 
time, namely a probably contradictory attitude of 
the Bolshevist regime in Soviet Armenia and that 
of the Bolshevist regime for all Transcaucasia. 
The “treaty” was Armenian, but the regulations 
were applied by the Federation government. 
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ration for the orphans.”? Good cattle were 
imported from Switzerland, tractors and 
other farm machinery from the United 
States, and modern dairy equipment was in 
process of being brought. A power plant to 
supply the needs of the station was in 
course of construction by the Near East 
Relief in the canyon of the Big Demon 
River there.” 

The program of orphan employment and 
training carried on by the Near East Re- 
lief, meanwhile, taught trades to a large 
number; agriculture, carpentry, mill work, 
irrigation planning, machine operation and 
care were all a part of the program. During 
1922, a large part of the clothes, shoes, 
and dormitory supplies of the orphanages 
were supplied by such work programs. So 
successful was the work of the Near East 
Relief among the orphans that the Soviet 
regime, faced with a desperate agricultural 
and rehabilitation problem, desired to turn 
over another 10,000 orphans to the Near 
East Relief; though these were declared in 
danger of starvation during the coming 
winter, the Near East Relief refused admis- 
sion because its resources did not justify 
the expense of further responsibility.”* 


General Relief in 1922 

Though the Near East Relief, by 1922, 
had managed to concentrate its efforts 
mainly on a large, but limited, number of 
orphans, the necessity for continuation of 
general relief became obvious during the 
year, especially in the wake of a catastro- 
phic locust plague in the Zanguezour dis- 
trict in the summertime, which completely 
destroyed the harvest. In the course of 
administering general relief in 1922, the 
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Near East Relief established a work pro- 
gram, which contibuted greatly to the gen- 
eral welfare of Armenia; that program ex- 
changed food and used clothing for labor 
on irrigation ditches being rebuilt or for 
new road construction, much urban clean- 
up work being accomplished at the same 
time, especially in Erivan. Some $61,000 
worth of seed grain was loaned, as well, 
against the 1923 harvest. 2,565 cars of 
American-supplied corn grits were distri- 
buted in return for labor, such as reconstru- 
tion of ruined villages, and were the differ- 
ence between survival and starvation for a 
large part of the population.”* American re- 
lief workers in the Caucasus during 1922 
totalled five doctors, nine nurses, and re- 
lief assistants.”* 


The expectations behind the work pro- 
gram of the Near East Relief are apparent 
in the following selections from an article 
at the time: 


- -- I have seen the first dirt turned which 
will mean American reclamation of 120,000 acres 
of cotton, rice and grain land. . 

The Near East Relief, which is ‘backing this 
irrigation project, proposes not only to 
work for refugees with the construction, but has 
obtained government consent to the permanent 
partition later of the reclaimed land among the 
boys (of the orphanages) who are contemplat- 
ing marriage and settling down to the itur- 
al development of the country ... By rebuilding 
old irrigation canals and cutting some new life- 
giving streams, America will restore scores of 
abandoned fields. In addition she will reclaim 
virgin soil that, for want of water, is fast tending 
toward the same kind of desert which now sep- 
arates Armenia and the Holy Land, once a popu- 
lous, productive region. will do the 
work for ten cents’ worth of grits, American de- 
hydrated corn, a day, and a eS American old 
clothes from time to time.?7 


Relief in 1923 
During the remainder of the 1920's, the 
Near East Relief continued to withdraw 
gradually from the general life of Armenia, 
concentrating more and more on the or- 


75 1922 —- pp. 10-12. 


76 lbid., 


17 William A. Biby, “Repopulatin, 
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of Eden”; New Near East, Ni 2 
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phanage programs. Work programs in 
Armenia, especially irrigation and construc- 
tion, continued for some time to be paid 
for by American food and clothing supplies, 
Used clothing supplied by the Near East 
Relief, in fact, was a major medium of ex- 
change in Soviet Armenia during the en- 
tire decade. To the end of 1923, the Near 
East Relief had appropriated a total of 
$18,288,876.92 for relief work in the Cau- 
causus;"® diminished expenditures continu- 
ed annually for orphan education and care. 
A cash fund of $35,000 was maintained 
regularly at Alexandropol (renamed Len- 
inakan in mid-decade).”® 


The American importance in Soviet Ar- 
menian education is shown by the typical 
Soviet Armenian figure for 1923; 19,850 
orphan students were under American care, 
573 under English, and 2,896 under state 
care.°° Near East Relief figures for 1925 
show that 28, 748 orphans received aid 
in the Armenian area, this figure dropping 
very gradually during the rest of the de- 
cade.*! About three or four thousand of 
the orphans had graduated into self-sup- 
port, but 82% were still under 14 years of 
age. The nurse training school established 
by Near East Relief among the orphans 
had already graduated two classes,®? and 
continued to meet the heavy demand in 
part during the decade. A bacteriological 
laboratory was established for the produc- 
tion of vaccines, serums, and other labora- 
tory products in 1923; this was the first such 
laboratory in the Transcaucasus, and play- 
ed an important role in diminishing the 
effect of epidemic diseases.** 


18 Near East Relief Report to Congress for 
1923, p. 16. 


79 Ibid, p. 17; also, similar 1925 report, p. 19. 


80§. Masourian, “Hayastani Gendvidjvari Hra- 
daragoutyounnere”; Hairenik Amsakir, #38, Nov, 
1925; pp. 140-141. 
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Summarizing Near Relief work in 1923 
in Armenia, we see the following picture. 
An average orphanage enrollment of 20,- 
672 was cared for, with a death rate of 
only 8.64 per thousand. Four American 
workers supervised. schools with 417 Ar- 
menian teachers and 16,911 pupils, while 
286 students received special work. About 
6,000 orphans were placed with refugee 
families during the year, as the refugees 
brought in their first good harvest. 2,162 
acres at Alexandropol, 3,850 at Erivan, and 
16,412 at Stepanavan were farmed, yielding 
57,600 Ibs. of rice, 198,000 Ibs. of cotton, 
10,200 bushels of vegetables, 23,760 bushels 
of barley and wheat, and 3,600 tons of hay 
under orphan labor; 7,690 head of sheep, 
1,200 beef cattle, 240 hogs, 86 dairy cattle, 
6 Berkshire boars, and 8 high-grade bulls 
were kept, yielding 126,000 pounds of meat, 
2,300 sheep skins for coats, 800 cow hides 
for shoes, and 1,260 Ibs. of mutton fat. 
Farm equipment included 22 tractors, 8 
binders, 13 seed drills, 2 threshing ma- 
chines, 12 mowing machines, and 117 plows, 
harrows, etc. The example of the orphanage 
farms in greatly increasing yields by mod- 
ern tools and methods served as a convinc- 
ing example to the farm population, while 
the impetus given to cotton farming was 
beginning to revive that crop’s importance. 
Observers during the year were impress- 
ed by the high standards of sanita- 
tion, the industrial training program (in- 
cluding rug-weaving, shoemaking, carpen- 
try, blacksmithing, sewing, pottery, lace and 
embroidery, baking, canning, etc.), and the 
reclamation of farm land. Educational and 
medical work showed good progress. 
Armenia had now passed the worst part 
of its crisis years; reconstruction and rapid 


82 Ibid., pp. 25-30. 
83 1923 Report, p. 30. 
84 Ibid., pp. 38-57. 
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modernization should have followed in the 
natural course of events. 


After 1923 


, le uring the remainder of the decade, 
iteA the Near East Relief continued to 
educate large numbers of orphans, pay 
for agricultural and urban building and 
road improvements by means of used cloth- 
ing and some food, supply high-grade seed 
on loan, and conduct large-scale medical 
work. Personal hygiene and public sani- 
tation improvements were a strongly stress- 
ed part of the education in orphanages, and 
outplaced graduates dispersed that infor- 
mation throughout the general population. 
The extremely low death rate of 2.48 per 
thousand in the orphanages in 1926 in- 
dicates how thoroughly hygiene and sani- 
tation programs were succeeding, combined 
with the continual medical care available; 
Near East Relief provided the first X-ray 
apparatus available in Armenia in 1924, as 
well as large amounts of medicines. A start 
was made at drainage of malarial swamps, 
and oil application to mosquito-breeding 
pools became increasingly common. 

The annual feeding of about 25,000 or- 
phans in the Caucasus required large 
amounts of varied food, only partially avail- 
able locally. Mass cooking and serving nec- 
essarily was performed by the orphans them- 
selves, under supervision. Clothing was 
made by the orphans with cloth brought 
from America and sewing-thread, and knit- 
ting-machines sent by the Near East Re- 
lief. Orphan-run shoe shops made all the 
shoes needed for the children still under 
care. The vocational and agricultural train- 
ing program taught practical, modern meth- 
ods which could not help but affect the 
methods pursued in Armenian economic 
life. 

School methods were revised in line with 
modern methods, and large numbers were 
enrolled in the higher grades, By 1925, 461 
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students were studying above the sixth 
grade level in the orphanages, representing 
23.6% of the orphanage school enrollment, 
as compared with 197 and 9.2% in 1922. 
Some 2,300 orphans in Greece and Turkey 
had their transportation to Soviet Armenia 
paid by the Near East Relief in 1925. At 
Leninakan, a normal school was opened, 
graduating twenty-seven older orphans as 
teachers in 1925; these new teachers secur- 
ed immediate employment in government 
schools, and the commissariat of education 
requested several hundred more. A number 
of orphans received education training dur- 
ing the remainder of the decade. 


Two hundred orphan boys were trained 
to operate and maintain American made 
tractors; by 1925 all these were employed 
by the government, and numbers more se- 
cured such training in the next three years. 
2,700 boys and girls had been trained for 
crafts leadership in metal work, mechanics, 
woodwork, electrical work, machinery, 
plumbing, shoemaking, printing, bookbind- 
ing, some economics, needle-work, and rug- 
weaving by 1925. The government request- 
ed 15 graduate nurses for a malaria pre- 
vention program around Erivan; immedi- 
ately, the required number were given 
special training in tropical medicine in the 
Near East Relief’s nurses’ training schools 
in Armenia. In 1925, some 79 orphan girls 
received nurses’ training in the school at 
Leninakan. Reading rooms were establish- 
ed; in one case, at least, averaging 10,000 
attendance per month. 

During the 1925 year, the government 
requested Near East Relief to continue its 
work in Armenia for three years more, and 
showed an increasingly cordial spirit of 
cooperation. By 1926, the Near East Re- 
lief had published a number of manuals in 
Armenian, including: 


Methods of Teaching Armenian 
Gardening Man 
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Hygiene (Printed by the Dept. of Education 
Russia) 
Soils and Plant Life 


How to Teach Field Crops 
Lessons In Practical Poultry 
Bee Keeping 


At Polygon Orphanage (Leninakan), two 
new buildings were constructed and made 
available for industrial work, for the pur- 
pose of training its five thousand boys. The 
Seversky Orphanage (Leninakan), with 
three thousand girls in its industrial school, 
cooperated with Polygon in a model village 
program, with the boys doing all the con- 
struction work, and the model homes and 
model gardens arousing great interest on 
the part of the general population. 

The government was induced to buy 100 
American tractors by the example of the 
Near East Relief success with agricultural 
modernization. Near East Relief blooded 
stock and new seeds were distributed as 
surplus occurred. Orphanage children were 
encouraged to have meatless days and to 
undertake other sacrifices in order to help 
children outside the orphanages, thus creat- 
ing a willingness to sacrifice for the good of 
the nationality. Musical and cultural life 
were encouraged, with far-reaching effect. 

Because the food and health conditions 
outside the orphanages were so poor, clinics 
continued to provide service for outplaced 
orphans, Orphan out-placement “had been 
forced to undesirable extremes because of 
the serious lack of funds and the inability 
of the organization to train fully all the 
orphans within the institutions”, so a post- 
orphanage training program of vocational 
agriculture was instituted as an extension 
school, each village being allowed one or 
two students at a time. Over one hundred 
and seventy-five girls received full training 
as nurses, and most served as community 
nurses in an extensive rural health program 
set up by the government. (The nurses’ 
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training school of the Near East Relief was 
absorbed by the state Armenian Red Cross 
and the government hospital in Erivan late 
in the decade. )** 


The reaction of the Armenian population 
to the graduates of the American orphan- 
ages was one of warm welcome. With a 
spirit of cooperation and dedication, de- 
spite the refusal of the government to per- 
mit religious training of any kind in the or- 
phanages, the graduates showed themselves 
vitally concerned with society and possess- 
ed of a feeling of social responsibility. The 
Soviet government quickly found a large 
leadership potential among the American- 
trained, and began to make use of them in 
national life. The governmentally-organized 
textile industry of Leninakan in particular 
used the skills of the orphans, with even 
“master” workers being orphanage gradu- 
ates; some 436 boys and girls from the or- 
phanages were employed in that industry. 
Of these, 344 took an active part in public 
life either in the various official commissions 
for education or in welfare work. Mayors 
of certain villages were already, still in the 
pre-1930 decade, graduates of the American 
orphanages. Attempts to create a social and 
recreational life for the villages were, to 
good degree, the outgrowth of efforts by 
American-educated orphans. Several hun- 
dred orphans were sent to college by the 
‘Near East Relief from 1925-1930, producing 
professors, engineers, doctors, hospital su- 
perintendents, artists, musicians, sculptors, 
and agricultural leaders. Eighteen success- 
ful orchestra leaders in the Transcaucausus 
by 1980 were orphanage graduates. Six of 
the chief nurses of the city hospital of 
Erivan in the same year were girls from 
the American orphanages. Following the de- 
vastating earthquake of 1926 in the Lenina- 


85 Near East Relief Report to Congress for 1925, 
entire; ibid, for 1926, entire; Barton, pp. 194-5, 
198-201, 215-218, 228-232, 235-247, 258-260, 276, 
288-290, 295-299, 301. 
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kan district, much of the reconstruction 
work had been performed by orphanage- 
trained graduates, and even older boys in 
the orphanage at the time.*¢ 

Though it is impossible to express the 
total impact of Near East Relief efforts in 
Armenia in so brief a study, it is possible 
to glean from the above illustrations some 
understanding of the great returns in 
potential of material advance brought 
about by the American investment of $28,- 


86 Barton, pp. 306-318. 
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017,000 prior to July 1, 1929 ** through the 
Near East Relief and its associated bodies. 
How well that potential has been develop- 
ed, and the relations of the Soviet govern- 
ment with the Armenian people in the face 
of the spirit of dedication for the advance 
of the Armenian nationality taught by the 
American relief personnel, must remain a 
sharp question to all who study Soviet rule 
in the Transcaucasus. 


87 Ibid., p. 411. 
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THE FEBRUARY 


18, 1921 


ARMENIAN REVOLT 


Tue Memorrs oF Company COMMANDER Martiros OF BASHKIARNz 


YERVAND HAYRAPETIAN 


Colonel Kouro 
Enlists in the People’s Cause 

The representatives of the regions now 
having assembled at Karakala we were 
ready to make a final critical survey of all 
the issues before us and pass the necessary 
decisions. And since many delegates were 
unfamiliar with the real causes of my re- 
turn, as well as our real aims, I again re- 
peated what I already had told them on two 
occasions. I put special emphasis on the 
fact that Vratzian, too, not only considers 
the revolt necessary, but he has even asked 
for it, has called upon us to join the Sas- 
sountzis of Alagiaz and seize Erivan as 
soon as possible. 


Unfortunately, Kouro who later became 
the commander-in-chief of the February 
Revolt, still ignorant of the mood and the 
determination of the delegates, and espe- 
cially ignorant of the popular resentment 
against the Soviet regime, objected that it 
is impossible to overthrow an established 
government such as the Reds with the 
given military forces. He therefore advised 
us to give up the whole project. He person- 
ally urged me to join him into Georgia or 
Karabagh. 

Although Kouro’s stand was most dis- 
tressing, nevertheless I did not despair, 


especially since the assembled representa- 
tives did not share Kouro’s views and were 
willing to spring up the revolt in the firm 
belief that, as the Armenian proverb goes, 
“once the village rises in revolt the rafters 
will be shattered.” 

Kouro for the second time tried to dis- 
suade the delegates by arguing that, ac- 
cording to another old proverb, “one flower 
will not bring the spring.” 

Kouro’s attitude infuriated the delegates 
to such extent that I was obliged to remon- 
strate with him. There are times when one 
flower will really bring the spring, I con- 
tended, and I pointed out to him that the 
people’s determination would overcome all 
obstacles, would overthrow the Red regime 
and would save our imprisoned intellectu- 
als from the executioner’s axe. 


The resentment against him was so in- 
tense that some openly accused him as a 
Red and demanded to finish him off right 
then and there lest he ruin our work. Ghazo 
and Abgar were the principal accusers of 
Kouro. I calmed their fears by pointing out 
to them that Colonel Kouro was one of my 
best, loyal and trusted comrades, that we 
needed his services in our cause, and that, 
if he was somewhat outspoken, the reason 
for it should be sought in the fact that he 
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had always fought with regular military 
units, that he was not familiar with the 
representatives of our people, that he soon 
would get used to us and would be one of 
the pillars of our cause. 


I supplemented this intercessory explana- 
tion by a personal appeal to Kouro, re- 
minding him of the battles of Sardarapat 
and Bash Abaran when we had fought side 
by side. I begged him not to desert me 
now in this critical hour. We would live and 
die together and leave the rest to God. 
Kouro, deeply touched finally yielded to 
my importunities and we embraced. 


I suggested that Kouro and I, together 
with the Aramians, make a tour of Tzaghka- 
dzor and organize the region. We also dis- 
cussed the advisability of Kouro making a 
preliminary trip to Akhtay where his bri- 
gade was stationed. Enlisting this brigade 
in the revolutionary cause, Kouro thought, 
would be highly valuable as constituting 


the core of our future army. This plan was 
rejected. I pointed out that Kouro’s defec- 
tion was by now surely known to the Red 
authorities in Erivan and that the minute 
he showed himself to his brigate he would 
be arrested. 


I sent the representatives of Kotaik to- 
gether with Hakob and Abgar and the two 
officers Shmavon and Barouyr to the re- 
gion of Kotaik to make a final appraisal 
of the region’s military forces, the arms and 
the ammunition, to organize fighting units 
with their commanders, and bring us a 
full report. These departed in the evening 
of January 31. Before their departure I 
asked Barouyr to draft a letter for Garo Sar- 
souni advising him of our determination to 
march on Erivan to overthrow the vile Red 
government, that in this we had the ap- 
proval of Unger Vratzian and it was 
through his suggestion that we wanted to 
establish contact with him. It was impera- 
tive that he kept in close touch with us so 
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that we could coordinate our effort against 
the Reds. 

At the recommendation of Ghazo I trust- 
ed this, letter to Hulo of Moush, a veteran 
of the Armeno-Tartar clashes and a trusted 
Fedayi. On his way, at Ashtarak, Hulo had 
been arrested by the Reds and had been 
subjected to a terrible beating. Hulo, how- 
ever, chewed up and swallowed the com- 
promising letter, and when his tormentors 
found nothing on him they let him go. 

Hulo finally made Aragatz and gave 
Garo Sassouni the contents of the letter 
which he had memorized. In 3-4 days he 
brought back Garo’s answer which was 
brief and to the point: “We are ready. 
Keep in constant touch with us. By all 
means the attack on the Reds must be a 
concerted action.” 

All the same instead of Kouro we sent 
Mugouch Navasardian to Akhtay to win 
over Kouro’s brigade and bring it to Kara- 
kala. Ter Zakar, Haik Hairikian and Alex- 
an, on the other hand, were sent to Dzagh- 
kounk to organize that region. All these 
men were instructed to complete their 
labors and submit their reports at Karakala 
by February seventh. 

Meanwhile I instructed Alexan and 
Ludwig to go to a neighboring vil- 
lage on a mission, but, having been inform- 
ed on, they were pursued by the chekists 
on their way back. Cornered at Ortaklu, 
Alexan managed to make his escape but 
Ludwig was captured by hte chekists and 
drowned in Lake Sevan. Alexan brought 
us a full report of this tragedy, as well as 
the work the two had accomplished. When 
the news of the February revolt reached 
New Bayazit Hovahannes of Basarkechar 
together with his son already had revolted 
against the Reds and had seized the whole 
region. 

Kouro and I together with our aides and 
accompanied by Arams of Arzakiand de- 
parted for Koykilissa where we lodged at 
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the home of the local Heghkom, the Red 
Revolutionary Committee. Here we sent for 
our veteran Dashnak comrade Uncle Grigor 
at whose advice we also sent for the presi- 
dent of the local Heghkom who was an 
old Dashnak. We appointed the latter a 
member of the Committee of Salvation, 
subject to the orders of Uncle Grigor. 

We left Koykilissa on February 1 and 
finally arrived at the ruined Turkish Vil- 
lage of Djatghuvan where we met Karsevan 
and his brother Vasak. Karsevan was an old 
member of our organization. Here we met 
Mihran Grigorian, a former member of the 
Armenian Parliament, disguised as a peas- 
ant. His disguise was so good that he com- 
pletely fooled us. His identity revealed, 
we asked him to take a letter to Vratzian 
and bring his answer. Fearing the letter 
might fall into the hands of the Chekists, 
he volunteered to carry our message orally 
and immediately he set out for Erivan. 


After the departure of Mihran, Karsevan 
told us that some 8 kilometers to the south 
there was a ruined Turkish village called 
Didyan where a large number of refugees 
from Akhlat had settled. These refugees 
went to Erivan each day peddling their 
firewood and returning home in the eve- 
ning. In this manner they could gather 
valuable information which we could use 
in our plans. Desirous to get hold of this 
information Kouro and I together with our 
aides set out for the village of Didyan and 
arrived there in the evening. There we 
sought and found Aram Shahbazian of 
Akhlat, an old Dashnak, who was one 
of the refugees. Since Kouro and his aides 
were in Red uniforms, we had some difficul- 
ty in convincing him that we were not 
chekists, that we were working for the lib- 
eration of the people and that he could 
trust us. Here we found also Vagharshak 
Okhikian, a fugitive from Erivan who had 
sought shelter with Aram, and Hovakim 
Shahbazian. 


ARMENIAN REVIEW 


Fully convinced that we were on the 
same side we now exchanged information. 
We gave them a detailed account of our 
plans and operations and they, in turn, told 
us all they knew about Erivan. We also 
questioned the brushwood peddling fugi- 
tives who, unfortunately, did not have much 
to tell us. They took their brushwood to the 
city clandestinely, sold it in the back alleys 
and hurried home lest they be caught by the 
Chekists. Thereupon we instructed Hova- 
kim and Okhikian to work among the fugi- 
tives, organize fighting units, make a list of 
their fighters, their arms and ammunition, 
and report to us at Karakala. Having done 
this we returned the same night to Djatghu- 
van and rejoined Karsevan. 


On the morning of February 4 Ter Zakar 
brought his report. He told us that he had 
carried out his mission, and that the villages 
of Dzaghkounk were ready to join the re- 
volt at our command. We instructed him to 
return to Dzaghkounk and he and Haik 


heading their forces report to us at Kara- 
kala on the 7th. 


Next to report were Ter Zakar’s son 
Surik and his companion Simon of Kana- 
ker who came to Djatghuran from Erivan. 
They told us that they had decided to as- 
sassinate Avis Nouridjanian, the Red com- 
missar of War, but had been stopped. 


On February 7 Simon of Kanaker return- 
ed to report that Vratzian would not be 
moved. In his opinion the assassination of 
Nouridjanian would complicate matters, 
inciting the Reds to further executions. 


On the same morning the Arams of Ar- 
zakiantz, Vasak and a number of party 
members made their report. They told us 
that the region of Dzaghgatzor is organiz- 
ed and ready to join the revolt. The same 
day Karnet Mukouch Navasardian came to 
Djatghuran to make his report. The cavalry 
brigade at Akhtay had agreed to join the 
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revolt but it was necessary to transfer it 
to another place. Kouro and I ordered Mu- 
kouch to remove the brigade to Karakala. 

Mukouch departed at once and succeed- 
ed in transferring the brigade, but he 
found that a chekist agent had broken its 
resolution with false rumors. For instance 
the Red had told them that the Red army 
had seized Tiflis and the brigade had been 
ordered to move there. “This thing you 
are doing, Comrades,” he had told them, “is 
sheer adventure. What answer will you 
give the victorious Red army once they 
march on Erivan?” 

These and similar lies caused vacillation, 
and a part of the brigade trekked back to 
Akhtay while a unit of one hundred, head- 
ed by Mukouch, raced to Karakala. 


The same day, February 7, our courrier 
Hulo came to Djatghuran from Aragatz and 
delivered to us Garo Sassouni’s letter. After 
receiving this letter we came to the conclu- 
sion that we should designate a day when 


the revolt of Aragatz and our region 
should be launched in order ot overthrow 
the Red regime. 

There was no longer any need of our 
staying at Djatghuran. The same day, Feb- 
ruary 7th, Kouro and I departed for Kara- 
kala. We were accompanied by Arams of 
Arzakiantz, Karnet Navasardian with his 
aides, 10-12 fugitive soldiers, Vasak and 
some party members of the region — al- 
together approximately 30 souls. 

When we arrived at Nournouz, the vil- 
lage of Uncle Sumbat, we met there 15 
militiamen with their chief. Mugouch at 
once approached the commander of the 
militiamen, and as a Russian officer speak- 
ing in Russian, he told him that he was a 
subaltern of the brigade and had been sent 
to the regions to reassemble the deserters. 
The Colonel (pointing to Kouro), he said, 
was the commander of the brigade. The 
militiamen and their chief naturally did 
not believe Mugouch’s explanations. 
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Having ordered Mugouch to keep watch 
over the militiamen outside, Kuro and I 
stepped inside the house and were treated 
by Uncle Sumbat to a delicious dinner. 
In the midst of the dinner the chief of the 
militiamen came in and said to me: 

“Mr. Martiros, I and my men have one 
request of you. We beg you to accept us 
among your fighting forces.” 

At first I denied my identity. “You con- 
fuse me with the Company Commander 
Martiros,” I said. Many have mistaken me 
for him. But I am not the Company Com- 
mander Martiros. My name is Gevorg. The 
Colonel here is the brigade’s Commissar 
Suren.” 

But the man would not be fooled, “No, 
Mr. Martiros,” he said confidently, “The 
Colonel here is Kouro who ran away from 
his brigade and you are the Company Com- 
mander Martiros of Bashkiarni. I know you 
very well. You were a close friend of my 
uncle Khudoyentz Barsegh from the village 
of Bash. Please, do not refuse our request.” 

Convinced that he was sincere I granted 
his request. I pronounced his militiamen as 
a unit of our forces in Zaghabash. I ordered 
him to return at one to his station, to keep 
in constant touch with me, and stand ready 
for my orders when the hour to strike arriv- 
ed. To seal the pact, I embraced and kissed 
him. 

After the departure of the militiamen we 
set out for Karakala where we arrived at 
7-8 in the evening. Here we found already 
assembled and waiting for us Haik Sarkis- 
ian, a former member of the Parliament and 
a native of Nork, Theodoros Khanachian 
(Sub-Lieutenant), Vardapetentz Mukouch 
and veteran fedayis who had taken part in 
the Expedition of Khanasor. Mukouch was 
the right arm of Galoust Aloyan, our party 
operator in Erivan who had charge of our 
military supplies in that city. A man of 
few words, modest and exceptionally gen- 
erous in his patriotism, this man exerted a 
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great influence on the Armenians of Nork. 

On hand were also Vagharshak Okhikian 
and Hovakim with a few armed Turkish 
Armenian soldiers, Mihran Grigorian whom 
he had sent to Erivan to bring us instruc- 
tions from Vratzian, Levon Haroutunian 
(Parouchik) who had been an officer with 
me at the fights of Bash Abaran, Etchmiadz- 
netzi Garnik (now in Hamadan), Siran 
Gevorg of Erivan, Sako of Kars, Simon of 
Kanaker, Arnchetzi Levon together with 
four youthful volunteers. 

And finally from the neighboring regions 
on hand were Shmavon, Parouyr, Hakob 
Tayi and Abgar with a complete list of their 
men power and military supplies. 

I ordered all these reports to be delivered 
to Kouro to study them, make his observa- 
tion and the necessary dispositions. 

Generally speaking, a close study of the 
preliminary labors of the revolt convinced 
me of the deep differences on the mode of 
military operations which exist between 
the trained officers of a regular army and 
our revolutionary fedayis. Kouro, who was 
an officer of the regular army demanded 
that the military forces under his command 
measure up to the standards of the regular 
army. The officers of the regular army, 
including Kouro, approached the popular 
revolt from the viewpoint of military strate- 
gists. It took a terrific effort on our part to 
convince Kouro that we could capture 
Erivan with our irregulars. 

Sometimes, in the course of our exchange 
of views Kouro would make such stern and 
uncompromising statements that I was lit- 
erally confounded. For instance after study- 
ing the military lists of Kotaky and Dzagh- 
katzor, he turned to me said in desperation: 

“Martiros, I repeat, to try to capture Eri- 
van with such forces is sheer adventure, to 
say the least.” 

Over and over again I tried to convince 
him that these were not the whole of our 
forces. I told him I had 600 infantry and 
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200 horsemen in Bashgiarni with which 
alone I myself could seize Erivan. Besides, 
I told him, we had military units in Erivan 
and Nork. 

To confirm my statement I turned to Haik 
Sarkisian and the others and asked: 

“Comrades, how many volunteers have 
you in Erivan and Nork?” 

They replied in unison that they had 500 
in Nork and Kanaker and 1,000 in Erivan. 

Kouro was exceedingly irritated and ord- 
ered them to leave at once for Nork and 
Erivan and bring him the lists. I arranged 
for the immediate departure of Haik Sarkis- 
ian, Vartapetentz Mukouch and Theodore 
Khanaghian to go see Vratzian and bring in 
the lists. These departed on the night of 
February 7 with instructions to meet us at 
Churvezh on the 10th. 

On the night of February 10 Kouro and 
I accompanied by four aides, left for Chur- 
vezh where we lodged at the home of Mar- 
tiros, a former soldier of mine. Seeing our 
messengers from Erivan failed to show up 
I sent the soldier Martiros to check on 
them and bring word from Vratzian. On 
the 11th Kouro and I made a trip to a 
ruined Turkish village called Vogchaberd 
where we spent the whole day. On our way 
back in the evening Kouro asked me what 
is the name of the central body which shall 
direct the revolt. He warned me that if we 
gave the movement any party coloration he 
would be no party to it. I assured him that 
the directng body would bear no party 
name and that we would satisfy him in this 
respect. 

When we returned to Churvezh our mes- 
sengers to Vratzian brought in their report, 
Vratzian had sent us his own messengers: 
Yeprem Sarkisian of Djatghuran and Hakob 
Ter Hakobian. These I introduced to Kouro. 
At this time we settled with Kouro the name 
of our movement which would be called 
“Committee for the Salvation of the Father- 
land.” To this, Kouro gave his agreement. 
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After listening to the report of Vratzian’s 
messengers we considered the advisability 
of sending them back for a more detailed 
report of the numerical strength of the 
forces in Erivan and Vratzian’s instructions 
as to the precise time when the attack 
should be launched but when Sarkisian 
and Ter Hakopian explained that they were 
hunted men by the Cheka we abandoned 
tthe idea, and decided to return to Karakala. 
Meanwhile we decided to keep in touch 
with Vratzian through secret messengers. 

According to our plans Vratzian was to 
divide the anti-Soviet forces in Erivan into 
four parts: the first poised at the Kond quar- 
ter of the city, the second in the Shilachu 
quarter leading to the railway station, the 
third on the Bridge of Zangu and the fourth 
at the two “Shen Gavits.” In this way we 
would hold in a tight vice all the Red forces 
in the city and would capture them when 
we seized the city. 

We set out for Karakala at 9 in the eve- 
ning of February 11. At the outskirts of the 
town we were challenged by some Red 
militiamen. Kouro thought this was a Red 
post and proposed that we attack and wipe 
them out. I pointed out to him that, if this 
were a post, it meant the Reds were wise to 
us and were about to attack Karakala. 
Under the circumstances it would be un- 
wise for us to enter the town at this time. 
I suggested that we bypass the town and 
when the Reds arrived attack them from 
the rear. Kouro agreeing, we changed our 
direction and headed for Djatghuean, the 
village of Yeprem Sarkisian. 

At Djatghuean we made inquiries about 
the people’s temper and all who testified 
before us assured us that the people’s pa- 
tience is exhausted, they all hate the Red 
regime, and all are anxiously waiting for the 
signal to rise up in arms. Upon this infor- 
mation Kouro and I ordered the leaders to 
round up a local force and arrest all the 
members of the Red Heghkom (the Red 
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government), the members of the newly 
formed Communist cells and the chekists 
who had confiscated the people’s property. 
This taken care of, Kouro and I stationed 
vigilant posts on all sides of the village with 
strict orders to check on all who came in 
and went out. 

That night Khonko had sent us a letter 
from Bashkiarni through two mounted mes- 
sengers who had been stopped at Zar by 
the Red militiamen and had been taken 
to Kanaker. Advised by our boys, Ghazo 
had started the chase from Karakala to 
Bash and Aghazor. Informed that our cap- 
tive boys had been taken to Kanaker, Ghazo 
had retraced his steps, had arrested the Red 
officers of all these villages and had brought 
them to Djatghuvan where Kouro and I 
were stopping at the time. We learned that 
the two captive boys were Bagrat, the son 
of Tirtad from Churvezh and Hovhannes of 
Taval. After being questioned by the chek- 
ists they had been imprisoned, pending 
their execution.Fortunately, our revolt came 
just in time to rescue them before the execu- 
tion. The letter they were bringing from 
Baskiarni told of the recent arrival of Red 
agents who were confiscating 25 percent of 
the people’s property and the villagers were 
asking the Committee for the Salvation of 
the Fatherland what they should do with 
these plunderers. 

I ordered the arrested Reds to be kept 
under confinement then we appointed 
watchmen at the villages of Kiamrez, Djatg- 
huvan, Aghazor and Bashgiough. No one 
would be allowed to enter or walk out of 
these vallages without the permission of 
these watchmen. 

Having made these dispositions we de- 
clared these four large towns together with 
the outlying villages as independent and 
once again we returned to the Village of 
Zar to make the last arrangements, espec- 
ially since the Chekist post here had been 
moved to Kanaker. 
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At Churvezh we held a military council 
at the home of Abet, the president of the 
local Committee of Salvation. This meeting, 
held at noon, February 12, was presided 
over by Hakop Ter Hakobian while Par- 
ouyr (officer) acted as secretary. The first 
item on the agenda, at my proposal, Kouro 
was elected commander-in-chief of the 
revolt. Colonel Kouro expressed his grati- 
tude for the confidence reposed in him and 
proposed my candidacy as his assistant and 
commander of the force which was to at- 
tack Erivan. The proposition was unani- 
mously accepted and I gave my assent. 

Kouro and I, together with other com- 
rades, made a detailed examination of the 
chart of our regions and made the necessary 
military dispositions. 

1. We decided that the forces of Kotayk 
and Bashkiarni should be assembled and 
used only for the catpure of Erivan. The 
600 infantry and 200 cavalry of Bashgiarni 
commanded by Khunko was to take its posi- 
tion at Voghchabert and report to me at 
Aramous. Levon, the chief of the cavalry, 
was to act under the orders of Khunko. This 
unit was to attack Erivan from the direc- 
tion of Tokhmakhan Geol, having for their 
goal the seizure of the railroad station, The 
units at Kotayk were to attack the city by 
way of Kanaker. Khunko was to operate 
under my orders. 

2. The rear of this joint force was to be 
protected by our units in Dzaghkatzor. The 
latter had for their objective the capture of 
Fantan of Soukh, a Malakan (Russian) vil- 
lage, the Armenian village of Veri (Upper) 
Akhata, the mixed Malakan and Armenian 
village of Nerkin (interior) Akhata, and 
Elenovka, a Malakan village. To carry out 
this mission our military makeup was divid- 
ed into three parts headed by Aram of 
Muso, Aram of Davo and Haik Hairikian. 

On February 12 the directors of these 
three units departed for Dzaghkatzor to 
carry out their mission. My suggestion that 
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Mukouch Navasardian with his company 
of one hundred accompany them and act 
as their commander was rejected by Kouro 
who insisted, for reasons of his own, on 
keeping Navasardian with him. Instead, 
Mihran Grigorian, a former member of 
the Parliament, was appointed commander 
and he departed with the rest. Kouro, at 
his headquarters at Aramous, was to di- 
rect the operations at Dzaghkatzor, Kotayk 
and Bashkiarni. 


By the 17th of February all three above 
mentioned leaders had successfully carried 
out their assignments and had occupied 
their prescribed positions. And yet none 
of them had made contact with Kouro 
nor Kouro with them. Moreover, the two 
Arams, inspite of their previous instruc- 
tions, had made no move to join forces with 
Haik at Tzamakaberd. 

The Malakans of Elenovka, seeing Haik 
was not being supported, went to Simio- 
novka and with the aid of a joint Red force 
and armed local Malakans attacked Elenov- 
ka and captured it. Haik and his soldiers 
were caught in their sleep, half of them 
were put to the sword and the other haif 
were first imprisoned and later were ex- 
ecuted. Haik himself barely escaped with 
his life and, together with a few compan- 
ions, fled to Verin Akhtay to rejoin the 
Arams. 

The Red forces of Elenovka pushed their 
offensive and, seizing also Ortaklu, severed 
the line between Bayazit and Dzaghkatzor, 
thus controlling the mountain passes of 
Simeonovka. It was only after these disas- 
ters that Haik informed Kouro about his 
operations. 

On February 13 we wrote a formal letter 
to Garo Sassouni at Arakadz through our 
intrepid messenger Hulo advising him that 
we would attack Erivan on the night of 
16-17 via Kanaker and Kayran which 
should be the signal for them to march 
on the plain and occupy Ashtarak and 
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Etchmiadzin. Garo received our letter but 
a sudden blizzard prevented him from seiz- 
ing these places until the morning of the 
18th. 

There were some who unjustly blamed 
Garo Sassouni for not having pressed his 
advantage immediately to march on Erivan. 
Garo, however, had done the right thing. 
In the first place he had no information 
about our exact position after launching our 
attack. Second, it was impossible to seize 
Erivan via the Zanku, especially since his 
forces were limited. Third, there loomed 
the menace of the Turkish army which was 
entrenched along the Markara. 

On the 12th of February in common 
agreement with Kouro, Yeprem, Ter Ha- 
kobian and myself, we sent orders that the 
military units of Karakala, Zar, Bezaklu, 
Kiamrez, Aramous, Aghazor, Beshkegh and 
Tazakegh be assembled at Djatghuran. 
Upon their arrival on the 18th Kouro and 
I organized this force into two infantry 


battalions of 300 each and cavalry corps 
of 200, commanded by Hakob Tayi of Ara- 
mous, lieutenant Shumavon respectively, 
and for the cavalry commanders, Dali 
Ghazo and his brother Abbar. The latter 
was to act under his brother Ghazo. 


Leaving this force with Kouro together 
with my two aides I departed for Bashkiar- 
ni to meet the contingent which was as- 
sembled there and to make the necessary 
arrangements. 


At Bashkiarni I was given a full report 
of the situation by Khunko and Levon. The 
Red agents had been seizing one fifth of 
the people’s property and they wanted to 
know what I would do about it. I ordered 
them to arrest the Red agents at once and 
imprison them. Then I told them to sum- 
mon the elders of the town and the mem- 
bers of the local Committee of Salvation. 
I ordered Khunko and Levon to be present 
at this meeting because we had important 
decisions to make. 
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Khunko and Levon carried out their mis- 
sion, meanwhile informing me that a Red 
officer among the prisoners expressed a 
desire to see me. I put off the officer for 
the time being. When the town leaders 
were assembled, after the customary greet- 
ings and questions and answers, they all 
asked me in unison: 

“Mr. Martiros, were you the one who 
imprisoned the Red pillagers :” 

“Yes, it was I,” I answered. 

“Bravo! May God give you a long life. 
These scoundrels have made life miserable 
for us. We have no rest day and night. They 
are not satisfied with a little, they come 
every month, plant their heels on our 
throats and demand: ‘Give, give and again 
give. And now they demand our grain and 
one fourth of our live stock. We will sooner 
die than to let these dogs lick the sweat 
of our brow. No, Martiros, the knife has 
reached the bone. We can no longer stand 
all this.” 

I noticed that truly our people’s patience 
was exhausted. They all were gnashing their 
teeth at the Red government. To draw them 
out further, I put a question to them: “Very 
well, dear fathers and brothers, what do 
you propose? What shall we do in order to 
lighten somewhat this intolerable condi- 
tion? Command me and I, your humble ser- 
vant, will carry out your orders. If you 
wish, cdme let us fight our way to Kara- 
bagh. Let us move out of our native homes.” 

“Mr. Martiros, there is no other way out. 

This shameless government is determined 
to ruin us. If we give them what they want 
we shall die of stravation; it we don’t, they 
will massacre us. We have decided to die 
with honor, rather than to perish as beg- 
gars.” 
“Do you know what you are demanding? 
What you want is rebellion. Are you ready 
to make the necessary sacrifices for such a 
stand?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, Mr. Martiros. Command us 
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and we will do your bidding. As proof we 
offer you our sons who already are en- 
listed in the fighting units and are wait- 
for your command.” 

Thoroughly convinced that the people’s 
patience was exhausted, and that they were 
prepared to make the supreme sacrifice in 
order to overthrow the Red regime, I put 
into writing my first military orders, direct- 
ed to the Committee of Salvation of Bash- 
kiarni. With these orders I mobilized all 
the forces of Kotayk and Bashgiarni, ready 
for the coming attack. 

After issueing these orders on the 13th 
and the 14th I once again held a consulta- 
tion with the leaders of the village. This 
time they were concerned with the Turkish 
menace. I explained to them that, from 
the viewpoint of their national interests, 
it is more advantageous for the Turks that 
Armenia secede from Russia rather than to 
remain an inseparable part of it. Conse- 
quently, it is not likely that they will put 
a crimp into our anti-Soviet struggle. At 
least for the time being there was no danger 
from the Turkish front. 

Then, further to brace their spirits, I 
added: 

“I God spares my life during the next 
3-4 days, I promise you I will rescue Erivan 
and the environs from the Soviet’s claws 
and I will deliver them into your hands. 
Now rest easy, go to your homes and pray 
for the success of our arms.” 

The morning of February 14 I went to 
the church yard of our village of Bashkiar- 
ni where our infantry and cavalry units 
were being drilled by Khunko and Levon 
aside and said to them solemnly: 

“My braves, the success of our task 
largely depends upon your valor, your 
earnestness and cool-headedness. During 
the battle be ruthless to our vile enemies 
the Reds. Strike them down with all pos- 
sible means, Use our men and ammunition 
sparingly and with farsightedness. Strive to 
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win great victories with a minimum of 
casualties. Study well the enemy’s forces 
and his movements before you attack him. 
Be fearless, daring and terrifying.” 

After these words of encouragement all 
the soldiers and their two intrepid com- 
manders swore to do their utmost to over- 
throw the abominable Red regime at the 
cost of their lives. After the oath Khunko 
once again reminded me that the arrested 
Red officer begged for an interview with 
me. He had sent word that he was a former 
companion in arms of mine with the rank 
of Captain. I finally gave my assent to 
bring him in. 

The minute I saw him I recognized him 
as a former fellow officer of mine. His 
name was Yeghishe Ter Khachatrian, the 
son of the priest of Ughnaberd, a village of 
Nakhitchevan. He was an officer of an in- 
fantry guerilla unit in 1918 while I was 
captain of a guerilla cavalry of one hund- 
red. 

This Yeghishe and I had been close asso- 
ciates, having fought together during all 
the fights in Surmalu in 1918 in which he 
had distinguished himself as an excellent 
officer. When I saw him I could not hide 
my surprise: 

“Ah, Yeghishe, it’s you. How far you have 
traveled! The man who fought for the liber- 
ation of Armenia now a Red agent? An 
executor of Red confiscations? This is not 
worthy of an Armenian officer who has 
sworn to serve the fatherland.” 

He was deeply moved by my reprimand 
and remained silent for some moments. 
Then he said with deep emotion: 

“Mr. Martiros, I have never been a Red 
agent and cannot be one now. If I have 
agreed to come to Bashgiarni on such a 
lowly mission, it was only because I want- 
ed to carry a mission which to me was 
sacred, The man who sent me to Bashkiarni 
was Colonel Karapet Sarkisian who at 
present is in Kamarlu with his regiment. 
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Somehow having heard that you are pre- 
paring to attack Erivan he sent me to you 
to establish contact with him through me. 
He wants to join the revolt with his forces 
when you start the attack. It was this sacred 
duty which compelled me to wear the vile 
purple of the Red agent. I have now fulfill- 
ed my duty. You can deal with me as you 
like, as your conscience will dictate to you.” 

“Have you any writing from Colonel Sar- 
kisian: I cannot take any action on your 
word without a written confirmation from 
your Colonel.” 

“No, Mr. Martiros, I did not take with 
me any written instruction for two basic 
reasons. First, it is exceedingly dangerous 
these days to carry on my person any such 
writing. Secondly, my confidence in you 
was so great that I thought you would be- 
lieve me without any writing.” 

Reluctant to make a quick decision I 
arranged for him to join Khunko’s com- 
pany as his assistant until such time when 
I made up my mind. 

Upon my return home from the church- 
yard I found there five armymen whom 
Colonel Haik Khudaverdian, the command- 
er of the government’s armored train “Gen- 
eral Vardan”, had sent to me when he 
learned that the Reds had decided to im- 
prison them. These were Sumbat Sarkisian 
of Alikiz who was one of the secretaries of 
my militia, Parouchik Hovhannes Murad- 
khanian of Bachkhazlu, and three soldiers. 

Colonel Khudaverdian who also was a 
close friend of Kouro had sent me a 
detailed chart of the allocations of the Red 
forces, as well as their total number. In 
his letter he informed me that he was 
ready to join the rebel forces when the 
attack on Erivan began. His armored train 
would join the attack from the direction of 
the railroad station. His only request was 
that the attacking forces keep contact with 
him and keep him informed on the time, 
the place and the exact strength of the 
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attacking forces. In his letter Khudaverdian 
also emphasized the fact that he carried no 
more than four days’ supply of food and 
ammunition in his armored train. 

Taking with me the five messengers, Khu- 
daverdian’s letter and the chart, and ac- 
companied by two of my aides I set out 
for the Village of Djatghuran. As we 
mounted our horses, the officer Yeghishe 
Ter Sarkisian once again stopped me. This 
time he was unusually agitated and begged 
me with tears in his eyes to reconsider his 
proposition to permit him to return to Ka- 
marlu to establish contact with Colonel 
Karapet Sarkisian. 

“Mr. Martiros,” he said to me sobbingly, 
“you don’t trust me, otherwise you would 
have let me carry out my mission. Am I 
so low, such a traitor that I should forget 
the base exile of my fellow Armenian of- 
ficers, the sufferings and the dishonor of 
Generals Nazarbekian, Araratian, Silikian 
and others, especially the disgraceful exile 
of Dro, the worshipful hero of all the Ar- 
menians. Why, oh why, Mr. Martiros, do 
you doubt me? Why will you not let me 
join your liberational movement so that 
I may avenge the sufferings of my com- 
panion-in-arms? I beg of you, Mr. Martiros, 
either change your attitude toward me, 
believe me and give me permission to see 
Colonel Sarkisian or shoot me, or return to 
me my revolver so I can put an end to this 
dishonor.” 

Having finished, with a magnificent ex- 
hibition of histrionics Khachaturian started 
to sob. 

I was unusually moved by the treacher- 
ous tears of this traitor and came to the 
conclusion that his emotional outburst was 
the sincere expression of an officer whose 
heart had been pierced. And if in all my 
life I have ever committed a terrible fatal 
error, this was one of them that I belived 
the tears of this loathsome Red agent, dis- 
mounted my horse and ordered Sumbat 
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Sarkisian to take this letter which the trait- 
or Yeghishe Khachaturian was to take to 
Col. Karapet Sarkisian in Kamarlu: 

“1921, Feb. 14, Bashgiarni, 10:30 A.M. 

“Dear Karapet: 

“Yeshishe came to me just in time and 
orally conveyed to me your present stand 
and wishes. I am very pleased with you. 
A truly patriotic Armenian officer could 
not have acted otherwise. Hereafter if you 
ever send me a messenger, never send him 
without a writing. It is difficult to believe 
one without a letter. Kouro is with me. Just 
now I have received a letter from Col. 
Haik Khoudaverdian advising me that he 
will attack the Reds with his armored train 
from the direction of the railroad station. 
He has also sent us a chart of the total 
forces and the plans of the Red military. 
We will attack Erivan on the morning 
of the 17th. That same day you will move 
on Erivan from Kamarlu. When you ap- 
proach Erivan be careful not to clash 
with the armored train. Establish contact 
with Col. Khudavertian as soon as possible. 
Respectfully, Martiros.” 

Khachaturian took my letter and depart- 
ed at once, but, instead of going to Ka- 
marlu he went straight to Erivan and de- 
livered it to Avis Nouridjanian, the Bol- 
shevik commissar of War. When the latter 
showed the letter to Sirit, the Commander- 
in-chief of the Red army of Armenia, the 
latter had said: 

“So now we shall have to do with a 
new, a second Dro.” 

“Yes,” replied Avis Nouridjanian, “com- 
pany commander Martirgos is an aide of 
Dro.” 

As a result of this disastrous letter, Sirit 
and Nourichanian instantly stripped Khu- 
davertian of his command and executed 
him and his loyal soldiers as “traitors to 
the government.” 

To this day, every time I think of this 
tragic error, especially as I recall the face 
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of Col. Khudaverdian, an unutterable shud- 
der fills my body that such an incomparable 
Armenian hero who had fought with me 
from the days of Bash Abaran in 1918 to 
the February Revolt should have been 
sacrificed to my unpardonable credulity 
and carelessness. This unprecedented re- 
morse tormented me all the more since, 
after all my efforts, I was unable to capture 
the traitor Khachaturian and mete him 
out his deserved punishment. 

As a result of this letter Avis Nouridjan- 
ian and Commander Sirit unexpectedly at- 
tacked Basgiarni on the 16th of February, 
seized the village and massacred the rebel 
forces. 

After we captured Erivan all these de- 
tails were told to us by Aramayis Khond- 
karian, a native of Igtir who had been 
secretary to Avis Nouridjanian. He later 
came to Tabriz with us, again returned to 
Armenia and was executed by the Bolshe- 
viks. 

Before these happenings, on February 
14, with my men I set out for Kotayk. On 
the way, at the outskirts of a ruined Tur- 
kish village called Kiuzachugh we met 
three natives of York who were bringing a 
letter from Vratzian to Kouro. We spent 
the night at Kiamrez and early in the morn- 
ing arrived at Djatghuran. Here I was 
told by Yeprem Sarkisian that Kouro and 
Ghazo had had a terrible misunderstanding. 
Ghazo positively refused to take orders 
from Kouro. Kouro was equally furious at 
Ghazo’s insubordination. Having severely 
reprimanded Ghazo for the disastrous ef- 
fects of his insubordination I pacified Kouro 
and thus resolved their differences. 

While at Djatghuran, by mutual agree- 
ment Kouro and I settled the question of 
our respective commands and our head- 
quarters. Kouro was to direct the opera- 
tions from his headquarters at Djatghuran 
having under his command Mugouch Na- 
vasardian’s company of one hundred and 
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an additional cavalry of one hundred un- 
der the command of Ghazo! I was to op- 
erate from my headquarters at Aramous 
having under my command the first and 
second infantry units of Kotayk and a 
cavalry unit of one hundred under Ghazo’s 
brother Abbar. 


At Aramous I received a report from 
Khunko in which he informed me of his 
position at Voghchaberd. He also reported 
that his scouts had discovered a Red force 
at Shorbulagh, ready to attack Bashgiarni 
in the morning, and asked for instructions. 
i issued the necessary instructions on the 
evening of February 15, at 6:20. The same 
day I received an urgent communication 
advising me that, according to authentic 
information, the Chief of the Erivan Cheka 
Atabekian was about to flee to Elinovka. 
The communication urged me to use all 
means to arrest Atabekian. 


I immediately summoned the chief of 


my aides Zalibek to pick 15 men and hasten 
to Zaghabash to contact the chief of our 
militia in that town. In a second directive 
I ordered Suren, the chief of our post at 
Zaghabash to put himself under the orders 
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ot Zalibek in his mission to arrest Atarbek- 
ian. In a third directive I informed Kouro 
of the pending attack on Bashkiarni, the dis- 
positions I had made to anticipate that at- 
tack, and asked him to come to Aramous in 
the morning since I was obliged to leave for 
Dezhrabek to reassemble my scattered 
forces preparatory to our attack on that 
town and Kanaker. 

When Zalibek arrived at Zaghabash he 
learned that only half an hour before 
Atarbekian had driven through the town 
on his to Elenovka. Soon after, a carriage 
from Erivan brought over Gevorg of Nork, 
an assistant of Atarbekian and chief of the 
garrison of Erivan, together with two of 
his aides. All three were arrested by Zalibek 
and Suren and were sent to Kouro. 

A little later, by the same road there ar- 
rived a regiment of unarmed Red recruits 
coming from the direction of Lori. These 
too were arrested and sent to me at Ara- 
mous. These recruits stayed with me to 
the last and fought with valor against the 
Red userpers. 


(To be continued) 
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A. Mnatzakanian. Ornamental Art, Academy 
of Sciences of the Armenian SSR, Erevan, 1955, 
bp. 659. 


Reviewed 4 S. CHAKE 

Since the October revolution, the study and 
development of Armenian art have been under 
strict Party control. Many priceless art objects 
were removed by the Communists from the 
famous Echmiadzinsky Monastery, where scholars 
had collected them over the centuries, A number 
of the objects were recovered and returned to 
the monastery after the death of Stalin. The 
situation has improved only slightly in recent 
years in Armenia and scholars on the whole 
have to be very careful to interpret Armenian 
art in the light of Party doctrine. Nevertheless 
some valuable research has been done. 

The student of ornamental art will welcome 
this contribution by A. Mnatzakanian. His book 
entitled “Armenian Ornamental Art” is the bril- 
liant result of many years of conscientious research 
work, 

Apart from the study, the book includes some 
1200 illustrations and designs of great value, sam- 
ples of Armenian miniature art, photographs and 
reproductions of architectural monuments, some 
of which are hitherto unpublished, many colored 
“hors textes,” interesting annotations, a rich 
bibliography mostly based on original old manu- 
scripts, 59 other manuscripts, as well as an impos- 
ing list of prints), an explanatory list of the 
proper names mentioned in the book, and a sum- 
mary in Russian. 

After an introduction in which the author de- 
fines the role and place of ornamental art in 
Armenian culture, this work is divided into nine 
chapters, each of which deals with the develop- 
ment of a different branch of Armenian orna- 
mental art. These chapters are: 

1 Flowers and fruits in ornamental art. 

2 Seeds used as subjects of composition in 

ornamental art. 

3 The four elements and subjects of compo- 

sition linked with them in ornamental art. 

4 Subjects of composition linked with the 

progenitive activities of man. 

5 Family, society and reciprocal relationship 

as expressed in ornamental art. 

6 Traces of dual formations in ornamental 

art. 
7 Entrances, altars, pillars, chapels, cupolas, 
towers, cathedrals, walking-sticks, costumes 
and their ornamentation. 


8 Subjects of composition linked with feasts, 
ceremonies, mystery plays and theatrical per- 
formances in ornamental art. 

9 Subjects of composition linked with battles, 
struggles and mythological dragons in or- 
mamental art. 

Mnatzakanian writes in his introduction that 
ornamental art is one of the oldest and yet one 
of the livelist heritages of Armenian artistic pro- 
duction, as its numerous subjects of composition 
have always embellished the human body, cos- 
tumes and dresses, houses, furniture, implements, 
manuscripts, books, historical and religious mon- 
uments, tomb-stones, etc. These subjects have, ac- 
cording to the eras and way of life, played dif- 
ferent roles and expressed different modes of 
thought. That is why the study of Armenian or- 
namental art must be considered as an integral 
part of the study of Armenian artistic and social 
evolution. 

Many scholars have been interested by this 
problem. A Mnatzakanian names some of them 
whose previous studies have been of great help 
to him: V. V. Strassov, K. Hovsepian, N. Mar, 
A. Arbeli, T. Toramanian, K. Ghapantzian, K. 
Levonian, B. Piotrevski, N. Tokarski, B. Arakelian, 
V. Harutunian, G. Ghafadarian, A. Svirin and R. 
Drambian. 

The author also underlines that the Marxist- 
Leninist classics and especially the ideas formu- 
lated on the art by Marx and Engels have greatly 
helped him in his work. If the book had been 
published in Stalin’s lifetime, his name also would 
have been mentioned here. Fortunately enough, 
the author’s main sources of information remain 
the original examples of ornamental art either 
found in the National State Museum or in the 
National Library. 

As aiready mentioned, in the first chapter of 
his book Mnatzakanian studies the vegetal sub- 
jects of composition and their meaning in Arme- 
nian ornamental art. These vegetal subjects of 
composition are represented by flowers, trees, 
fruits, leaves, and seeds. The most important 
vegetal subject of composition is the “tree of life,” 
which though expressed in many and various 
ways, always includes a seed, one or mostly two 
branches and coupled fruits or flowers. In some 
examples the flowers end in new seeds, 

These subjects were used as religious, mattri- 
monial, royal and popular symbols. In the manu- 
scripts, the pictures of ancient royal crowns are 
always enriched by floral designs as a symbol of 
happiness, prosperity or joy. 
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_ Floral and other vegetal subjects of composi- 
tion are also used for costumes and for architec- 
tural constructions. Their symbolic meaning is 
always linked with life and prosperity. 

Many examples show a hand holding a branch, 
and in order to express that this symbol of pros- 
perity belongs not only to the vegetal world, but 
must also be extended to the animal world, pic- 
tures of animals (mostly birds) are added to the 
branches. 

In medieval ornamental art, the floral designs 
are crowned with a cross, thus creating the im- 
pression of a cupola. Armenian medieval cupolas 
have the same floral form, ending, on the top, 
with a cross. 

The author then studies the seed-subjects of 
composition in Armenian ornamental art. The 
seed, as well as the plants and the vegetables used 
to play an outstanding role in primitive man’s 
life. That is why their symbolism and pictorial ex- 
pressions are so rich in ornamental art. Here, the 
seed is not only the symbol of vegetal life, but 
particularly, that of the whole of animal life and 
reproduction, That is why th seeds are often ac- 
companied by eggs of birds and of fish. They all 
have the same more or less circular form. The 
divinities of prosperity and of nutrition (such as 
Osiris, Tammuz, and Ara) often accompany these 
symbols. 

The seeds and the other symbols of prosperity 
decorate mostly the ancient royal crowns and 
the cupolas of religious monuments. 

The environment and nature used to play a 
very important role in primitive man’s life. That 
is why he thought that he could be certain of their 
help by depicting them in his artistic creations 
and by worshipping their symbols. That is how 
the four elements, that is, the earth, the water, 
the air and the sun become one of the most im- 
portant subjects in ornamental art. The third 
chapter of Mnatzakanian’s book deals with the 
study of these subjects of composition in orna- 
mental and decorative art. 

Mostly, the four elements accompany the “trees 
of life” as the expression of forces which condition 
the latter’s growth and welfare. The four elements 
take different forms in different eras; they some- 
times are designed as four circular forms, but 
elsewhere they are represented by four squares or 
by a sphere divided into four parts. Even the four 
wings of the Christian cross, says the author, 
symbolize the four elements; and, always, the 
four gospels, the four evangelists, the four col- 
umns of heaven, its four rivers, etc. take their 
origins from the symbolic expression of the four 
elements. 

At this point of his study the author, pays 
tribute to the atheistic materialism of Communism, 
and comments on the use of the Cross as a sym- 
bol which, “being first used for the general 
idealistic explanations of Christianity, finally be- 
came a harmful means in the exploitation of the 
toiling masses,” (p. 207). 

Primitive man could not remain indifferent to 
the miracle of life and reproduction. That is why 
an important part of his ornamental art deals 
with the progenitive activities of man, his off- 
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spring and the symbols of family life (both among 
humans and animals). Chapter 4 of Mnatzakan- 
ian’s book studies these symbols of reproduction 
and of family life which are mostly expressed 
through “the tree of life” and its attributes. It is 
very interesting to notice that in ornamenal art 
the “tree of life” has almost always two roots; 
on the other hand, the symmetrical composition 
prevailing in this art is, in its origins, due to the 
idea of man and woman in union. The so-called 
“fantastic” animals or creatures who either have 
two bodies beneath one head, or two heads over 
one body, also symbolize the couple. 

Wherever the idea of the offspring is expressed, 
the forms are divided into hence the multi- 
form triangles or trilogies found in ornamental art 
(two trees ending in one branch, two humans 
holding the same flower, two heads covered with 
the same crown, two similar flowers ending in 
one branch, etc.) 

When many families come together, they form 
a human society. Arriving at this state, ornamental 
art tries to express the family and social relation- 
ships (chapter 5 of the book). 

The author analyzes, first, the symbolic mean- 
ing of the totems as the expression of family 
and social feelings. The ancestor of the tribe is 
always represented by a figure placed at the bot- 
tom of the totem; he mostly has an animal form. 
He gives birth to one, two or more fruits, animals 
or human forms; the latter, in their turn, mul- 
tiply and the final degree of the pictorial ex- 
pression represents a multitude of offspring. In 
the oldest examples of ornamental are the ancestor 
is a female (Eve, the Virgin, etc).). It would 
be interesting, from a purely sociological point 
of view, to find out through these remains, when 
was it that the matriarchal system gave place to 
the partiarchal system in Armenia. 

Mnatzakanian does not study this particular 
problem. He only says that in the earlier Christian 
decorations it is the Virgin who, in the designs, 
replaces the females of the earliest creations. But 
as we advance in time, Adam and mostly Christ 
occupy the place of the ancestor. 

Chapter 6 of the book is a kind of comple- 
mentary study to the two preceeding chapters. 
The author studies here the symmetry found in 
the decorative symbols which is mostly due to the 
idea of duality (either in religion or in the 
family). The two symmetrical elements are repre- 
sented by similar forms which mean that the 
couple which is at the basis of the family or the 
two forces (good and evil) that rule the world 
are equal in importance and in power. 

The decorative subjects found on the doors, 
columns, chapels, cupolas, towers, 
are studied in a special chapter. The author out- 
lines the importance of the decorative and orna- 
mental subjects of composition found on these 
architectural constructions. Their importance is 
due to the fact that they express the most im- 
portant problems of family, racial, national and 
international relationships. This is one of the 
most interesting chapters of the book in which 
the author gives us many original reproductions 
of Armenian decorative subjects used in national 
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architecture, as well as many colored prints rep- 
resenting authentic national costumes. 

The author devotes an interesting chapter to 
decorative and ornamental subjects of composition 
dealing with feasts, ceremonies, mystery plays and 
theatrical representations. The popular beliefs, the 
divinities, the “golden apples” and other similar 
popular symbols, as well as the dancers and actors 
in popular feasts, sportive competitions, religious 
ceremonies have their special place in Armenian 
ornamental and decorative art. The study of these 
figures is a great help to the historian in his re- 
search on popular beliefs. The author’s analysis 
and the beautiful reproductions and designs found 
in this chapter are excellent. 

In the ninth and last chapter of this monu- 
mental work, the author examines subjects deal- 
ing with struggles between or against dragons. 

Here the author gives some important informa- 
tion about Armenian mythology as well as about 
the epic and oral traditions. He ilylustrates his 
text with samples taken either from fragments 
of the oral tradition or from ancient decorative 
subjects. The good characters and the good forces 
are represented by heroes and heroines, while the 
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representatives of evil are snakes, dragons and 
other monstrous creatures. Good and evil are in 
constant struggle against each other, Sometimes 
the evil creatures seize the beautiful princess or 
goddess and keep her prisoner in the under- 
ground. But the hero flies to help his beloved, 
fights against the monster, kills him and delivers 
the beauty. The Armenian legends are particularly 
rich with such stories, and the author gives color- 
ful quotations from David of Sassoon, the legends 
of Vahakn, Ara the Fair and King Artashes. 

The decorative and ornamental subjects of the 
eras corresponding to these legends are particular- 
ly rich with the expression of popular faith in the 
final victory of the forces of good over evil. The 
dragon and snakes symbolize the enemies of the 
Armenian people throughout the centuries. 

The general conclusion of the author is that as 
it is impossible to study the history of a people 
without analyzing its ornamental and decorative 
art. 

The work is remarkably free from the usual 
distortions found in such works published in the 
USSR. 

(From “Caucasian Review”, #3, 1956) 
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